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"Firstly I think it can be recognized that 
farming is unique among industries in Canada, 
and in many other countries, in that the 
balance of power in terms of knowledge and 
technique rests not with the practitioners 
but the administrators." 


- Keith Ashwell, 
"Parm Forum!" 
Edmonton Journal 
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Chapter it 


INTRODUCTION 


The need for this study was first brought to the Govern- 
ment's attention by the Alberta Institute of Agrologists. 
Subsequently, the February 9, 1967 Alberta Throne Speech con- 
tained the following passage: 


"My Government will appoint a special committee 
to enquire into all phases of agricultural ex- 
tension carried out by various government, edu- 
cation, industry and producer agencies, and to 
recommend such changes as may be deemed neces- 
sary, in order to integrate, co-ordinate and 
administer existing and future programs to best 
serve the interests of the farm people of 
Alberta." . 


From a detailed ‘research blueprint' created from the 
Throne Speech passage by Farm & Ranch Management Consultants 
Ltd. this study came into being in November 1968. Graeme 
Kirstine, B.S.A., P.Ag.was appointed Study Liaison Director 
and Dr. Helgi Austman, P.Ag. became Special Advisor. Mr. 
Kirstine had mebived as Manager of United Feeds Limited in 
January 1968. Dr. Austman was Director of the Extension Ser- 
vice of the Manitoba Department of Agriculture and Conservation 


when the study started, and is now Assistant Deputy Minister. 


The Farm & Ranch Management Consultants Ltd. research 


team, which undertook and wrote the study, comprises: 


S. Douglas Allen, B.Comm., M.B.A. - Project Leader. 


Extension educator, consultant. 


wet A. Gore, B.«.Sc., PAs 


Managerial farm unit operator, consultant. 


A. W. James, B.Sc., M.A. 


Mathematician, economist, educator, consultant. 


CG. Uy Sibbald, uB.se.3-P.4e- 


Agri-businessman, consultant. 


Lo kee GhurehnGy Baca, PeAgs 


Managerial farm unit operator, consultant. 


Ten question areas were posed for study when the 'research 
blueprint’ was first created. Subsequent research refined the 


ten. However they are still meaningful in original form. 


Ele What has been the historical pattern of development of 
extension services in Alberta provided by governments, 
educational institutions, industry, producers, and other 


agencies? 


ae What have been the objectives of the programs established 
by these agencies and hew effective have they been in 
meeting these objectives? How are different groups mov- 


ing toward these objectives? 


ie What are the needs of rural and urban people with res- 
pect to extension services? Are these needs being met? 
Any gaps? Any services that are not proving to be of 


sufficient value to warrant the cost? 


A, Is there any overlap in extension services involving 
excess cost and efficiency? How should costs of programs 
be financed and what share, if any, should be assessed to 


individual citizens for services provided? 


Fie What should be the goals of extension services to meet 


both present and future needs? 


6. What changes in objectives or programs offered by various 
groups should be suggested and how can these changes be 


effected and co-ordinated? 
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ie What administrative and organizational structures are 
ideally required to effectively carry out future exten- 


sion programs? 


to What should be the future pattern of extension services 


TimeeAd Der Gale 


9. What should be the role of different groups such as 
government, university, commercial, community organiza- 


tions and others in future extension programs? 


10. What disciplines are required in extension personnel to 


meet needs of different programs? 


The words ‘extension services' or 'services' used in these 
ten questions are a short form of ‘agricultural extension 


services!. 


In addition to these question areas, the original 're- 
search blueprint' contained the following definition of agri- 
cultural extension. ft °held up well as a starting point for 


interviews with people in agriculture. 


"Agricultural extension is the effective dis- 
semination of pertinent information to the 
farm population in a manner whereby the end 
recipient can judge the relevancy of the in- 
formation and the objectivity of its source. 
However, dissemination is’ only part of the 
extension process, which process also includes 
education and conditioning. The fundamental 
objective of agricultural extension is the 
development of the skills and knowledge of 
farm and non-farm people involved in agriculture." 


Tnas deétinition includes a process ". . . €ffective,dis= 
semination of pertinent information . . ."; and an objective 
"development of the skills and knowledge... 2 Lt. sounds 


logical but rather impersonal. When our study team completed 


fice 


over 200 person-to-person interviews in all walks of agri- 
cultural life, it was not impersonal. The definition as 


such waned in importance. Words in the definition dealing 


with communication among human beings increased in import- 
ance, For example: 

"effective dissemination" 

i'nertinent, intormation" 

"relevancy of theyinformation" 

"objectivity of its, source" 

Weducation" 

PcondiL tionine® 


"development of the skills and knowledge" 


Thus an initial straightforward definition carried multi- 
ple s4aene ra cance. Consequently, the study could have es- 
calated into an undertaking to solve all of the problems of 
agriculture, education, and communications plus problems of 
regional planning in Alberta. To be effective, the study had 


to be circumscribed. So the following bounds have been set: 


~ forecasts of Canadian agriculture in 1980 come from the work 
of others, mainly the Canada Department of Agriculture and the 


Federal Task Force on Agriculture. 


- emphasis is placed on commercial agriculture with tentative 
suggestions on farm adjustment and regional development. The 
latter two lines of research are left 'open'. The magnitude 


of research alone these Lines requires separate major study. 


- new Alberta agricultural extension structures are described 


im bread workings outline. Detailed job descriptions require 


additional manarement studies. 


~ only obvious costs of alternative forms of extension are 
considered. A sizable audit staff would be required to pre 


pare “in depth’ cost studies. 
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- research is dealt with in terms of the form the results are 


in when they reach the farm unit operator. 


- sales promotion is divorced from extension wherever possible 


but the dividing line is quite arbitrary. 


- regulation always has an extension aspect to it, in that 
the enforcer often tries to help the offender rather than 
‘lower the boom! immediately. However a cut-off has to be 


made somewhere and this type of extension is excluded. 


- special programs and policies for minority groups involving 
race or religion are not attempted. This study is concerned 

with the agricultural industry and the education, skills, and 
experiente required to stay viable in it, regardless of “race, 


color, or creed." 


- in the U.S., agricultural extension has wandered into the 
metropolitan centres. it has become a part of urban poverty 
programs, garden clubs, and interior design groups. It has 
moved to a position where ultimate merger into ‘general exten- 
sion' seems inevitable. The needs of metropolitan dwellers 
in terms of agricultural extension are limited in this study 
to 'garden care.' The rest of the cultural, economic and 
social needs of city dwellers are left to the educational re- 
search currently underway in the Post-Secondary and Lifelong 
Task Forces of the Worth Commission. "Garden care' can be 
dealt with in short order. All over North America it is be- 
ing placed in the capable hands of city parks departments who 


assign a staff to handle the many requests. 


In the course of this two-year study, the following cate- 
gories of person-to-person interviews were covered. Space pre- 


vents a complete listing. 
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-~ farm units: 75 from the Peace River Country to the U.S. 
Border; the majority in the commercial category through meet- 
ings with Alberta Wheat Pool delegate advisory groups; some 


through the Alberta Department of Social Development. 


- communications media: 9 in TV, film, telecommuncations, 


computers, and publications. 


- Farm Unions: officials in Unifarm and in the Farmers' Union 
and Co-operative Development Association plus firsthand parti- 
cipation in both of these organizations by farm operator 


members of our study team. 


- Commodity Service Organizations such as the Alberta Potato 


Commission, Western Stock Growers Association, and Holstein- 


Friesian Association of Canada. 


- Agri-Business: 67 people in fertilizer companies, banks, 
farm machinery, pharmaceuticals, feed, seed, petroleum, grain 


handling, food processing, and purchase co-operatives. 


Educational Institutions: 15 in 5 Provinces and 4 States. 


Canada Department of Agriculture: 4 Ottawa Branches and 


3 Research Stations. 


Alberta Department of Agriculture: 40 planned interview 


occasions, singly and in groups, from the Assistant District 
Agriculturist or District Home Economist-in-Training through 


all levels to the Minister. Informal meetings were additional. 


- Other Alberta Government: 10 pertinent departments and 
agencies with the key ones being Social Development, Municipal 


Affairs, and the Human Resources Development Authority. 


= Other Provincial Governments: 3 Departments of Agriculture: 


Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario. 


The foregoing demonstrates the range and differences among 


organizations. 


Briefs were requested of 52 organizations of which 16 
responded. An extension library of just over 1,200 documents 


was accumulated. Conventions, conferences and courses were 
attended. 











Chapter 2 


PHILOSOPHY 


One purpose of this section is to introduce and discuss 
four words: 'polarity'--'change'--'shock'--'time'. The 
orher purpose, as to present; a challenge. to the farm unit and 


to extension educators who would serve it. 


Both purposes arise out of a philosophy which developed 
in our study team as research progressed. The philosophy is 
not new; we have merely done an Alberta extension adaptation 
oO eles Grae In international extension in developing countries 
there is a saying developed from an ancient Chinese proverb: 


"Give a man a fish and he eats for a day. 
Teach a man to fish and he eats for life." 


Our Alberta extension adaptation is: 


individually ‘counsel a farm unit operator 
On an occasional basis with information on 
a specific problem and only that problem may 
get.-solved. . Teach the farm unit operator 
and his family the process of how to search 
for, obtain, assemble, and analyze informa- 
tion and they can solve a wide variety of 
problems for themselves for a lifetime. 


The stress in this study is on people and how they can 
learn basic techniques of anticipating and eliminating pro- 
blems. such techniques can be used over and over again in 
many different types of situations. In an era, of) “information 


explosion' these techniques are relevant. Extension field 


forces simply cannot be expanded or trained fast enough to 
cope with day-by-day problem solving for farm operators. The 


main technique is that of ‘information search and analysis' by 
which is meant learning where data is, how to get it, and how 


WOGtIS.Cy kl. 
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For such stress on self-use problem-solving techniques 


to be proper, there are two basic assumptions: 


at that the farm unit operator, his family, and his com- 
munity must be prepared to use their own initiative to 


search for the answers to problems; and, 


26 that the farm unit, community and region are dynamic 
organisms that have healthy roots in tradition but are 


capable of accepting and harnessing change. 


If these seem self-evident, consider the first of the four 


words mentioned earlier: Ypolarttyne. 


Two types of polarity exist in agricultural extension in 
Canada and in Alberta. One is based on occupation; the other 
on 'time centredness'. Occupational polarity causes farm 
union officials, agri-business representatives, university re- 
searchers, private consultants and government extension workers 
to view their own work and structures as being of paramount 
emportance.sslhis ablsqures lectssbasic hman nature. At this 
juncture readers will say that such self-centredness is wan- 
ing and will soon be a "thing sot the. paste Perhaps: but 
only if new approaches to extension in Alberta improve co- 
ordination among these types of extension people. Our study 
suggests new approaches. These approaches centre on one in- 
dividual who sometimes tends to be forgotten and yet can bring 
all extension people together if they constantly keep his needs 


in Sve sfonefront: the farm unit operator (and his family)! 


Liewother type of polarrty As 'time centredness', Clay 
Gilson states it well in the September/October 1970 Agricultural 


Institute of Canada "Review": 
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"One of the more sensitive and controversial 
areas sok Concern in agriculture involves. a 
clash between those who cling tenaciously to 
the traditional virtues and values of rural 
society and those who would scrap the exist- 
ing order. 


ihe Jattér see nothing sacred in.the family 
farm, the little red school house, the rural 
church or the close-knit rural community. 
They encourage the application of the latest 
technology and modern industrial techniques 
to agriculture without regard to the social 
costs involved or the loss of the traditional 
ValtGes of rural society. They-haveée rio nos- 
talgic hang-ups on the changing character of 
the rural social landscape. 


The former, the traditionalists, oppose the 
widespread and indiscriminate destruction of 
rural institutions and values. They find com- 
A Gbhb Land security in the old order... They 
doubt, indeed reject, many of the so-called 
virtues of modern industrial society: its 
crowding and pollution, and the stultifying 
effects of white collar, middle class sub- 
urbia. They do not want the values of modern, 
industrialized, urban society imposed on their 
rural community." 


He goes on to point out that a farm policy based on tradi- 
tionalism of the past is "politically and morally indefen- 


sible." Equally, a policy which ignores producer problems 


is "socially and morally reprehensible." 


The foregoing is in terms of general agriculture. it 
also applies to extension. This polarity can only be solved 
by placing agriculture in 'the total picture'. We have at- 
tempted to fit the farm unit into a community, regional and 


national context, Also into a general business context. 


MESO 1Mto 4a “way ol“ Tire” “context: | 
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in this, study boun, types of spolarity sare reduced by pro- 
viding new structures for co-operation. For example farm or- 
Zanizations could have sa vital role voy play in future exten- 
sion. The rolé cannot *be played’ within’ existing farm organiza- 
tion structures so new ones have been devised. Our structures 
are not absolute. They are built to be remodelled (taken 
apart and “constructively put back together) by farm unit 


operators and other concerned people in agriculture. 


The second word 'change' occurs daily with increasing 
frequency. The Ontario Farm Income report of January 1969 
says that 'abundance' from improved production technology will 
challenge the farm to 'change'. It goes on in its 'philos- 


ophy' sectionmtorsay: 


"The challenge of change involves willingness 
to adapt ourselves, our attitudes and our in=— 
stitutions to new technology and conditions. 
All of which are coming at an accelerating 
rate. These changes should be guided." 


The controversial Hall-Dennis report of June 1968 on "Aims 
and Objectives of Education in Ontario Schools" states in sito 


"philosophy! section: 


"Needs and aspirations change, and this is 
especially true of our time. The condition 
of dynamic economic and cultural growth in 
which we now find ourselves demands that 
educational policy and practice be the re- 


sult of expert long-term and short-term fore- 
casts." 


The Alberta Throne Speech, which was read in January, 1970 


said: 


"During the past year, my Government has 

been planning and preparing programs for 

the 1970's directed toward improvement 

of the environment wherein creativity and 
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freedom are broadened and strengthened, and 
where the opportunities, values, potential- 
ities and liberties of individual Albertans 
remain the first concern and the major ob- 
jective of public policy. The new decade 
will be one in which we accept the challenge 
of rapidly changing conditions. My Govern- 
ment is committed to social and economic in- 
novations which will bring social advances 
to the people of Alberta. 


in the decade ahead, my Government will be 
even more open to innovation, to reorganiza- 
tion, and to acting on both the problems: and 
the opportunities of urbanization. Recogniz- 
ing the need for improved citizen-government 
communication, measures will be undertaken: to 
increase and expand communication channels. 
My Government appreciates the need to ensure 
a proper and healthy environment. 


My Government will encourage increased partici- 
pation in, and knowledge about, public affairs. 
My Government recognizes that our problems re- 
quire the active efforts, the resourcefulness, 
-and the ingenuity of the private sector." 

The key words are "rapidly changing conditions", "innova- 


tions", "communication", “ingenuity of the private sector". 


Change has been referred to in agricultural extension 
writings for some time. A man who states it well 
is Paul A. Miller of Michigan State University who, believe 


fe OF not, wrote “titties dm F959): 


"Three terms dominate .. . conversation about 
. « © extension work. The first is change. 

The second is the future. The third is’ adjust- 
ment. orm? sxsuch ‘terns iicu oo cofstitute’ onky 


the surface symptoms." 


"(Pir st we have) a society no longer lacking in 
abundance of information and the media for its 
dite savor. 
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", . ,. the contemporary distraction which char- 
acterizes the Extension system. . . stems from 
the no-longer uniqueness of Extension as an 


° : "! 
agency for informational services. +--+ * 


"(Purther there is) the decline in the useful- 
ness of the concepts, rural and urban." 


Tt is quate all right to talk abou. ‘change ) or) “adjuses 
ment! when it atfects someone else. When it affects us, "it's 
scary as hell". [f you believe the words of Alvin Toitler in 
a recent bestseller, 'change' in the sense of facing an un- 
known or uncertain future can cause profound 'shock'. The 
following four ‘excerpts from his book "Future Shock" should 
be considered carefully by people who speak easily about 


'farm adjustment'. 


"Future shock will not be found in Index Medicus 
or in any listing of psychological abnormalities. 
Yet, unless intelligent steps are taken to combat 
it, millions of human beings will find themselves 
increasingly disoriented, progressively incompet- 
ent to deal rationally with their environments. 
The malaise, mass neurosis, irrationality, and 
free-floating already apparent in contemporary 
Life are merely a foretaste of what may lie ahead 


unless we come to understand and treat this dis- 
SBA q i 


"Knowledge is change - and accelerating know- 
ledge-acquisition, fueling the great engine of 
technology, means accelerating change." 


(Hemera titer, seis: yehe, first delicate! point) atewhich 
the accelerative thrust in the larger society 
crashes up against the ordinary daily experience 

of the contemporary individual. For the accelera- 
tion of change, as we shall show, shortens the 
duration of many situations. This not only dras- 
tically alters theim "flavor", but hastens their 
passage through the experimental channel. Com- 
pared with life in ay less rapidly changing society, 
more situations now flow through the channel in any 
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given interval of time - and this implies pro- 
found changes in human psychology." 


"To survive, to avert what we have termed fu- 
ture shock, the individual must become infin- 
itely more adaptable and capable than ever be- 
fore. He must search out totally new ways to 
anchor himself, for ail the old roots - relig- 
ion, nation, community, family, or profession - 
are now shaking under the hurricane impact of 
the accelerative thrust. Before he can do so, 
however, he must understand in greater detail 
how the effects of acceleration penetrate his 
personal life, creep into his behavior and 
alter the quality of existence. He must, in 
other words, understand transience." 

This last excerpt speaks quite well to what we consider 
is a future call upon farm operator initiative. Lig is. also 
a future education obligation of extension people. Change 
in agriculture or the regional community could experience 
greater accelerative thrust than in the metropolitan com- 
munity because the former are starting from further behind 
and may experience a greater degree of rationalization in 


reaching some future position. 


One of Toffler's better suggestions for "cushioning fu- 
ture shock" is to undertake "consequence analysis" before tech- 
nological or other policy and program changes are made. In 
agricutural terms, as an example, this could mean trying out 
new 'farm adjustment' programs in pilot areas before declaring 
the program to be officially operative in the Province or in 
Canada. If the consequences are bad in 'people terms', some- 


thing else must be tried. 


Toffler points out that we always talk about people in 
static terms. For example, "the farmer". He is thought of in 


terms of matter-of-factly performing daily occupational tasks. 
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Attention Ws paid to training him for new “mixes? of) tasks, 
Currently the 'mix' emphasis is on farm management and mar- 


keting know-how. 


But there is another way to characterize "the farmer". 
On a “transcience index" he can be 'clocked' as to his rate 
of making arid breaking relationships with people, (places, or- 
ganizations and information sources. On a "novelty index" 
he can be rated on his frequency of having to face 'first- 
time situations'. An example might be, his facing the pro- 
posed new beef grading system which will ultimately lead to 


‘producing for -the market.' 


'Time' is the fourth and final word to be discussed. 
Our study team talked to farm unit operators who talked about 
time im the following way: 
ite omiv lad tiie: tO. do my chores sander akweqnng 
all the farm management courses I should." 
To which one of them responded: 


"You have to make the time!" 
Extension workers asked, 


"Where is the time to implement changes in 
fovernment policy. carry out random tasice 
sent out by head office, and meet the needs 
oPiiy Parner (ements with locally prepared 
programs?" 


Peter =Drevckver,) onelvof the leading business management 
authors, is blunt Jon “the subject of use of time in his book 
"The Effective Executive": 


Sha) tiny Situation, 90 per cent of the events 
are, caused by 10, per cent, 


Nowyou just can't know%that “at slow speeds. 
Things have to be moving fast before you can 
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know. that only 10 per cent of events cause 
anything. 


All human beings have a built-in mechanism 

that stops them looking into that 10 per cent 
area. In all ages of mankind, they have al- 
ways turned away from the causative area to 

the 'problem area’ where things are supposed 

to be 'really happening' for practical guys 

to attend to. it is in this area where things 
only seem to be 'happening' that the executive 
who is above all ‘the practical guy' spends his 
time. it is oniy here that he feels he is using 
knowledge pragzmatically, that he will have some- 
thing to show for his efforts. But he is merely 
solving problems, not eliminating or anticipat- 
ing them. 


The 90 per cent area is the completely dead area 
where nothing is causing and everything is caused 
by. Tt is the area of all committees and most 
manarement. it is the area of things that have 
to be solved day by day 'to keep the old wheels 
turning. This area siphons off most of the 
talents. ost of the brains, and most of the 

aL Laity.” 


The toresoins ideas concerning meaningful use of time can be 
brushed aside by stating that “perhaps this applies to the city 
Pacer oss Gkeecutin~e bith not te me as a farm operator” or as =n 
extension agent. And yet=-farm operators are managerial execu- 


tives are they not? Many have far greater financial and oper- 


ating responsibilities than city business executives. Extension 
services are adopting business administration school techniques 
Sach as M.B.(4% "Management by Objectives.' Can the 'manager- 


! 


fad process' ef ob yectives, plans, resources, organization and 


control not be applied in agriculture to optimize use of time? 


THe anewer is, "Of course it cant" 

The discussion of the four words brings us ‘to eur 
‘other purpose! in this 'Philosophy' Chapter. A challenge to 
be presented to the farm unit and to extension educators who 


WOotlea serve wt. 


A unique degree of courage and optimism allowed people 
in agriculture to overcome production problems and bring pro- 
duction technology to its present day state of advancement. 

One only has to read books like "When the Winds Came - How 

the Battle Against Soil Drifting Was Won on the Canadian 
Prairies" by Asael Palmer to understand the meaning of "true 
erit." Polaritycdisappearngsy;in agriculture in time of adversity, 


witness Palmer's passages on the soil drifting battle: 


" | farmers who made their contributions." 


w 7, . there were men from industries, azri- 
cultural organizations . . . who served on 
advisory and task committees." 


"The Universities of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
gave full support." 


mo, . tederal ‘experimental stations were vas-— 
signed the emergency responsibility of combat- 
ing soil dritting and developing “arming. prace 
Ce es. > rt 


"All of the experimental farms and stations of 
the vwdrought area contributed to the full of 
their resources." 


wt. « Deputy Minister of Agriculture. of Al— 
berta, and members of his staff made important 
consistent contributions." 


"The agricultural departments of the three 

praLlrle provinces . . =. United, theirrerttorics 

fully with the federal agencies in battle." 

Today agriculture in Canada and in Alberta faces the 
twin problems of 'streamlining' from a competitive standpoint 
and 'adjustment' from a human standpoint. A fair amount of pes- 
simism is rampany im regard to both problems, Production 
problems or conservation problems like soil drifting have been 
solved by innovative combined efforts. 'Streamlining' and 
‘adjustment’ problems can also be solved! By initiative! 


By new approaches! 


me 
oy 








Chapter 3 


KEY IDEAS FROM THE ENTIRE STUDY 


Each of the following Chapters, with the exception of 


the short Chapter 9, and Chapter 10 which is a review of the 


entire study in terms of cost and timing of recommendations, 


has its own key idea section called "Quick Review of Essential 


Ideas." Our whole study is a unit. We feel that ultimately 


4t¢ must be read as such. 


Thus we are reluctant to use the heading “Summary" for 


this Chapter. This Chapter is not a 'mini-extension study' 


which a complete summary must be. The following then are "key 


ideas fiirom the entire study"; just that, nothing more. 


PHILOSOPHY 


in 


There are four words critical to agriculture in Alberta 


the next 10 years +-- polarity, change, shock, and time, 
Polarity ts ef. two types: occupational (university re- 


searcher or government extension worker) and time centred 
(progressive vs. traditional farm units). For exten- 
sion to be more effective in the future we need new organiza- 


tion structures to increase co-operation and reduce polarity. 


Change is referred to in the Ontario Farm Income Report, the 
Hall-Dennis Report and the 1970 Alberta Throne Speech as 


the big factor to contend with in the '70's. 


Shock is produced by change in the sense of facing an un- 
known or uncertain future. Technical and economic change 
is unavoidable. But we must anticipate the 'shock' effects 


and take steps in advance to 'cushion' them. 


Times "If I only had time to do my farm chores and take 
in all the farm management courses I should." Farm unit 
operators have to learn how to establish time priorities. 
Only 10 per cent of events are meaningful to long-term 


growth of the farm unit. But many operators like to spend 


BY tat 


all of their time with the other 90 per cent where things 
are supposed to be 'really happening.' We need more re- 


search into and extension of managerial decision theory 


and practice. 


THE FARM UNIT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

hie In Alberta in 1980 we forecast, using Canada Department 
of Agriculture trend projection techniques, 50,836 farm 
units: a drop of 18,414 from 1966. There will be a 
further 14,543 farm units looking for Alberta Department 
of Agriculture assistance in order to ‘emerge' into com- 


mercial agriculture. 


as The Pai Task Force on Agriculture has replaced the 

"family farm" with a "farm run by a family." This™separ= 
ates the production entity from “a way of life." We 

use 'regional' and 'metropolitan' in place of 'rural' 

and 'urban.' We stress 'farm unit! instead of 'farm' or 
'farmer' or 'family farm.' Our farm unit can be managed 

by father, mother and sons; or by a professional foreman, 
wife, and 'top hands.' These changes in terminology re- 
duce the emotionalism attached to agricultural and regional 


rationalization. 


Se We accept two Task Force guidelines for future governmental 


Policy: 


"., . « governments should reduce their 
direct involvement in agriculture there- 
by encouraging farmers, farm organiza- 
tions and agri-business to... stand 
more self-sufficiently on their own." 


", . . the government should intelli- 
gently assist an orderly and planned 
transition that will encourage agri- 
cultural adjustment to achieve the 
largest possible gains at the lowest pos- 
sible tangible and intangible costs." 


he. 


We have determined many farm unit characteristics and 
wants from previous ‘farmer surveys' in Alberta and our 
own farm unit operator interviews. Here are a few key 
ones with our comments as to their applicability (in 


brackets). Atl apply to conmercial farm units. 


(a) They have differing degrees of information seeking 
aggressiveness proportional to strength of financial 
pesition but not dependent on age, martial status, 
or amount of off-farm employment. (The range of 
candidates that can be reached for agricultural up- 
erading is wider than many would think, if we have 


adequate credit policies and extension counselling. ) 


(hb) They learn mich from other farm unit operators pro- 
ducing the same commodity at the same or larger scale 
ef operations and who may be located anywhere, (Com- 
munication in commercial agriculture is now by Region- 
wide and Province-wide ‘commodity peer group' not 
"across fence lines in the local neighbourhood," 
Therefore, courses such as the Cattlemen's Short 
Course al becoming more relevant as opposed to Dis- 


triet Extension Otfices. 


(c) They are more concerned with a ‘practicality gap' in 
regard to research information than they are about 
a teredibility gap! concerning agri-business informa 
ta ons (We need more two-way communications flow be- 
tween farm units and researchers. The Alberta Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Ae Teak i} need not duplicate agri- 
business information services to "keep the latter 


honest." ) 


(d) Because they use many sources of information, the 
majority of commercial farm unit operators do not 


use the District Agriculturist service. 


For purposes of extension, it is not sufficient to talk 
about just two classes of farm units: commercial and non- 
commercial. We have developed four main categories with 


nine sub-categories. Here they are. 


Managerial Farm Units: top commercial 


: regular commercial 


Developing Farm Units: emerging 


3 adjusting out 


Semi-commercial Farm Units: large-scale hobby 


: large-scale part-time 


Country Residents: static non-commercial 
: small-scale hobby 


: small-scale part-time 


The extension counselling posture toward the four main cate- 


gories of farm units will be as follows: 


Managerial Farm Units: open up all data sources for 


access on farm unit initiative. 


Developing Farm Units: intensive upgrading counselling 
by the A.D.A3\ for the emerging 


unit, and intensive social develop- 
ment/retraining counselling by the 
A.D.A. or the Department of Social 
Development OPH RED. A.ptor- the 


adjusting-out unit. 


Semi-Commercial Farm Units: open up all data sources for 


access on farm unit initiative. 


Country Residents: open up all data sources for access 


on farm unit initiative. 


The A.D.A.'s extension job has been particularized to en- 


able it to undertake the gigantic task of upgrading 14,543 
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emerging farm units to managerial status in the next 10 
years. To undertake this task, we propose a Managerial 


Farm Development (M.F.D.) Program. 


To assist the A.D.A. in emerging farm unit counselling 
and whichever government department counsels the adjust- 
ing out unit;.and to assxst information seeking by other 
farm units on their own initiative; we need an electronic 


communications network to complement face-to-face contact: 
- an audio-visual communications group (Appendix 6-1). 


= a data bank for print information (Chapter 5, Page 


78 on). 
- an extension centre for lecture courses (Appendix 6-2). 


The Extension Communications Group (E.C.G.) will turn 

out mass audience E.T.V. programs, group dialogue +- 

inch videotape recordings, and ultimately video cartridges 
and cassettes for playback on the farm unit operator's own 
TV. Right now, it could produce audio cassettes and cart- 
ridges for playback in cars, trucks, and tractor cabs. 

The capital cost of a communications group is $196,000. 


The annual operating cost is $524,000. We recommend user 


charges to at least defray all costs. 


The Alberta Data Bank (A.D.B.) will catalogue 10,000 docu- 
ments per year with input and retrieval by computer. Ac- 
cess will be by routine or random request by anyone in 
Alberta. Method of access will be in-person, telephone 
tape-recorder, telex, teletype, remote computer terminal, 
telegram or letter. The annual operating cost is $222,000 


with no capital cost. We again recommend user charges. 


The Alberta Extension Centre GAT Cre) will be located at 
Olds with sub-extension centres at Vermilion, Fairview 


and Lethbridge. Cost to the A.D.A. for use of facilities 
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at these centres could amount to $375,000 per year for 
'emerging' farm unit courses and managerial farm unit 
'awareness' courses for which the A.D.A. will 'pick up 
the tab.' This assumes that the Agricultural and 
Vocational Colleges will be phased out of A.D.A. juris- 
diction. If such occurs, the reduction in A.D.A. annual 


operating budget will be $1,983,000 per year. 


11. The net decrease in annual operating cost of A.D.A. exten- 


sion is: 


BaC.G. $ 524,000 
ASDYB 222,000 
AEs C. 000 


$1,121,000 


A. and V. College 
reduction in 
A.D.A. budget 1,983,000 


DECREASE $ 862,000 


12. The net addition to Alberta Government expenditure is: 


Cost of Extension Triumvirate $1,121,000 
Revenue from 'user fees! 845,000 


Net addition $ 276,000 


ALBERTA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

ee As the A.D.A.'s objective has broadened beyond production 
technology into management, marketing and a feeling that 
it has some human resource development responsibility, 
the A.D.A. extension field staff has been in a quandry as 
to role. Frustration has increased and with it the rate 


of staff turnover. 


Pee Extension field staff readily admit that most District 
Agriculturist (D.A.) and District Home Economist CD ioe 
services only reach a portion of one of the nine categories 


of farm units: the regular commercial (Chart 4-1). This 


ee 


toowemeavefory waoich D.A.'s and D.H.b.'s like to serve. 
Regular commercial farm units have enough managerial know- 


how and finances to implement extension suggestions. 


the future. extension job of A.D. A. extension field staff 
i2es in the urgency of upgrading many thousands of emerg- 
Phemharm anatoas Here 15 a,clear cut task: It will allow 
extension field workers to upgrade to 'specialists', form 
into Managerial Farm Development Groups, and receive re- 
cognition for an evident job of improving farm units in 


business management and production technology. 


Before this change in emphasis can be implemented, the 
structure of A.D.A. and other government extension in the 
Province must change. On a Provincial level we see two 
structures (Ghart 5-2): one for Regional Technology headed 
Dyeeoe ASDeA. with other departments falling back toa 
resource input role; one for Regional Development headed 

by ene A. DIA... or D.S.D., or H.R.DwA- Our schoice is Dls.D. 
based on existing field worker interests. But 'grass roots' 
farm unit choice of government agency for farm adjustment 


programs also has to be determined. 


The A.D.A. needs a broader advisory structure at Headquarters. 
By adding managerial farm unit, commodity commission, and 
agri-business personnel to the Alberta Agricultural Co- 
ordinating Committee (A.A.C.C.) we construct a Regional 
Extension and Research Advisory Council (Chania 5=) )sianre 

will be an active group meeting frequently. Et wilh Have 
Siub-Counci’s advising A.D.A. ‘Extension Climcs' in each 


AoA eRe2eton of the |Provance: 


@onsoltaate all A.D.A. extension activities, in the Extension 
Division (CnSss t 5-4 and ee Move the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Division and the Program Development Division into 


a Managerial Farm Development (M.F.D.) Program Secretariat. 


Gi Ke) 


The work of both is largely extension. It fits into the 
closely. co-ordinated work to be performed by individuals 
and teams within the Extension Division for the mammoth 
job of emerging farm unit upgrading. 

Some extension is always part of regulatory work. How- 
ever, the obvious extension carried on by the Animal In- 
dustry and Plant Industry Divisions needs consolidating 
into the Extension Division. Thus, Specialists and 
Supervisors from the first two Divisions will transfer 


to Headquarters and to Regional clinics. 


Streamline the Extension Division's structure (Charts 5-6 
and 5-7). The Regional Agriculturists will report directly 
to the Director. D.A.'s, D.H.E.'s, Agricultural Engineers, 
Specialists and Supervisors will all report to the Regional 
Agriculturist. All will upgrade to 'specialist' rank. 

All will form into Managerial Farm Development (M.F.D.) 


Program Groups -- teams of specialists. 


Present Regional Offices will become Regional Extension 
Clinics. The District Office structure will be phased 
out, first on a pilot basis in Southern Region 1 (Leth- 
bridge). Some District Offices will always remain for 
reasons of remoteness. The Regional Extension Clinics 
will have program development and commensurate budget 


autonomy. 


The Extension Division will be the extension operating 
arm of the A.D.A.'s Executive Committee. The Committee 
will meet more frequently and become assignment-centred. 
The Director of Extension will be responsible for carrying 
out priorities on 'top-down' government policy decisions 
agreed upon by the Committee. In turn the Committee must 
receive feedback on 'bottom-up! regional programing from 


the Director of Extension. 


Bae 


District Office phase-out will not begin until 1973 and 
then only in. Region 1 (Chart 5-7). Lethbridge is ideally 
suited as the pilot program centre as the Southern Region 
has: good agri-business/farm unit. rapport in contract 
crops; a strong agricultural course program at Lethbridge 
Community College; and frequent dialogue established among 
farm units and C.D.A. Research Station people. This is 
the right climate for putting managerial farm units on 
their own information-seeking initiative and leaving the 
field clear for the M.F.D. Group to work with emerging 
units. Between 1975 and 1980, the other A.D.A. Regions 
will set up Extension Clinics and drop most of their 


District Offices (Chart 5-8). 


During the period to 1975, face-to-face contact at the 
District Office level will continue in Southern Region 1 
as personnel are upgraded to 'specialists' and formed into 
the M.F.D. Group. We want face-to-face contact while the 
Extension Triumvirate is developing. In effect, face-to- 
face and electronic communications must 'run parallel' 
before the former is de-emphasized for managerial farm 
units and increasingly-emphasized for emerging units 


(during a 3-year training period for the latter). 


The Alberta Data Bank and the Extension Communications 

Group will be the responsibility of the A.D.A. (Chart 5-8). 
The first will be on A.D.A. premises; the second on the 
University of ,Alberta campus for the atmosphere and use 

of E.C.G. labs in communications teaching and research. The 
AnD. and .CseGua Ll be arun by government or contracted out 
under 'Request for Proposals' (Roda «))} to experts in each 


of the fields. 


The Alberta Extension Centres will come under the juris- 
diction of the Alberta Colleges Commission with agricultural 


course input coming from the A.D.A. and others. 
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Finally, there is an important philosophy to be enunciated 
in future farm unit extension by government in Alberta. 

No one, not the D.A., the D.H.E., the development officer 
nor any senior department official nor any politician 

will decide which farm units upgrade and which adjust out. 
Any farm unit can participate in either program: the 
M.F.D. Program for emerging units; or the R.D. Program 

for those adjusting out. Or the farm unit can choose to 


do neither. The individual will determine his own course. 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE EXTENSION 


Wc 


is 


Farm unit operators are concerned about a 'practicality' 
gap in the use of university research information extended 
to them. They also lack easy access to researchers and 


lecturers. 


We need revitalized lines of communication between the 


A.D.A. and the University of Alberta. 


Agricultural and Vocational Colleges have a 'mixed' image 


and their potential is not fully utilized. 
To achieve Points #1 and 2 above we recommend: 


(a) FA DOA./University. joint appointees (Chart 6-4) who 
would have salaries paid by the A.D.A. but utilize 
office and other facilities provided by the University. 
They would be Managerial Farm Development (M.F.D.) 
and Resource Development Program CR. DvP) specialists. 
Joint appointees would spend 50 per cent of their 
time over a 3-year rotational period learning of new 
research and transmitting farm unit feedback to re- 
searchers. The other 50 per cent would be spent up- 


grading their fellow specialists. 


The University of Alberta will host the Extension Com- 
munications Group (Chart 6-4) and will use E.C.G. facilities 


along with farm units, the A.D.A., farm organizations, 


ec) ake 


agri-business, and other universities and colleges. The 
E.C.G. will provide a new structure for co-operation and 
interaction as all of these people and organizations in- 
teract around its core of the best professional communi- 
cators in Canada. (They do not need agricultural back- 


grounds -- everyone else will supply that input. ) 


Location of the E.C.G. ‘on campus' will stimulate develop- 
ment of a Department of Extension Communications. Train- 
ing in communications theory and practice is presently 
lacking in agricultural and other programs at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Further, extension field 
worker upgrading needs this input. 

ihe Aiberta Agricultural Research Trust CACASRIT wad 
be broadened to encompass more varied types of research. 
1% will also encourage access to research funds by any 
innovative public or private research organization in 
keeping with full-costing principles. Its Board will be 


broadened. 


We feel that the Agricultural and Vocational Colleges must 
clarify their objectives. We propose that Olds concentrte 
on 'Ag Technician' and agricultural certificate programs. 
Its facilities should be placed under the control of Red 
Deer College as part of a total regional education effort. 
It can then concentrate on becoming the main Alberta Exten- 
sion Centre for agricultural and regional adult education. 
It would complement the Banff School's metropolitan-emphasis. 
Vermilion would become a community college with agricultural 
and extension centre offerings because its geographic 
isolation is unique. Fairview should remain as an agri- 
cultural college as its present form is relevant to its 


Region. However, it should be 'autonomous.' All of 


dig 
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these Colleges would be under the jurisdiction of the 
Colleges Commission. Lethbridge Community College has an 
excellent and growing School of Agricultural Education. 
Under new administration, the former College facilities 


plus Lethbridge will host Extension Centres (Chart 6-6). 


FARM ORGANIZATION EXTENSION 


If a farm union could be restructured in a manner to im- 
prove funding, encompass many different farm unit and com- 
modity group views, and utilize lay worker potential in 
locals. It could then assist over the next 10 years in 
motivating emerging farm units to go on Managerial Farm 
Development Programs and adjusting-out units to go on 


Resource Development Programs. 


So we restructured Unifarm (Chart 7-2) to encompass member- 
ship of commodity commissions (Chart 7-3) and a Small Farm 


Unit Section. 


Under this new structure, Unifarm wouid operate an Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse for commodity organization members. It 
would contract with the Alberta Data Bank on a 'bulk data 


retainer' fee basis and then proceed to do analysis. 


Under a 'Request for Proposals', Unifarm would contract 
with the A.D.A. to handle the awareness-sensitization- 


motivation program for the M.F.D. Program (Chart 7-4). 


The F.U. & C.D.A. would handle the foregoing process for 
the adjusting-out farm unit, also under paid contract 
(Chart 7-4). 


AGRI-BUSINESS EXTENSION 


ie 


If agri-business can co-ordinate extension efforts within 
and among commodity groups, it can contribute a sizeable 
extension input in latent expertise alone. It can con- 
tribute not in spite of, but rather because of its profit 
motivation -- long-term profit made possible by its 


customers showing profits. 


2 el 


Agri-business extension efforts will be directed to man- 
agerial farm units. Agri-business also has a stake in 


helping the A.D.A. upgrade emerging farm units to manager- 


tal farm unit status (Chart 8-2). 


We suggest a co-ordinating structure for Agri-business 
Commodity Associations. The aim is to elect representa- 
tives to an Agri-business Extension Co-ordinating Agency 
which among other duties elects representatives to the 
Regional Extension and Research Advisory Council of the 


A.D.A. (Chart 8-3). 
When agri-business co-ordinates its efforts, it can 


- assist the A.D.A.'s Managerial Farm Development (M.F.D.) 


program by supplying lecturing manpower; 


- supply non-competitive information to the Alberta Data 


Bank. (4. DB. ); 


- contribute communications expertise to the Extension 


Communications Group (E.C.G.); 


- defend the image of agriculture on pollution and conser- 


vation issues; 


- help to retrain adjusting-out farm unit operators under 


the Resource Development Program (Re Ds Br...)'; and, 


- fund industry Research and Extension Foundations which 
can contract for non-partisan, non-competitive informa- 


tion collection, analysis and dissemination. 


An individual agri-business firm could form an internal 
Extension and Research Liaison Group. This Group would con- 
tract with public agencies and institutions such as the 
Extension Triumvirate or private research and consulting 
organizations, or do internal work on gathering, analyzing 


and disseminating information as part of the firm's extension 
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program. A firm could fund such work directly or contri- 
bute to an Agri-business Commodity Association Research 
and Extension Foundation which in turn would let con- 


tracts (Chart 8-4). 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
We suggest that the C.D.A. operate a Canada Data Bank to 
which all provinces could tie-in to obtain a master library 


tape of Canada-wide and world-wide data for their own data banks. 


TIMING 


For timing of all of these recommendations, please see our 


Chart 10-1 at the end of Chapter 10. 
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Chapter 4 


THE FARM UNIT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
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THE FARM UNIT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


"In the forties we saw technology 
as PProeressives, but. didn't see at 
aS a compounding, snowballing thing." 


- Farm operator comment 
J. A. Abramson in 
"Rural to Unban Adjustment" 
A.R.D.A. Research Report, 1968 


THE NUMBER OF FARM UNITS IN 1980 


(a) Rationalization Based on Present Trends 

The Canada Department of Agriculture COD Ae) projected 
Pew iunbet Of JLarm Uunats in L980 in one’ ofa ts papers pre- 
pared for the Canadian Agricultural Outlook Conference 1969. 


The following table summarizes these projections. 


NUMBER OF FARM UNITS IN CANADA: 19660, 61980 
1966 & 1980 _& 


Hiaicit stiienisc wali eam all 


sales of over $10,000 95,000 22 189,000 60 
Farm units with sales 

of $ 5,000-$10,000 97,000 22 47,000 15 
Harm unis with sales 

of $ 2,500-$ 5,000 85,000 20 EG. O0 075 
Parm units with sales 

of less than bees 500 Lo O00 63,000 (AD 
ALP arn units 430,000 100 315,000 100 


due pReport of the »Federal. Task Force onesAcriculture Le— 
ganded thepabove pro jections,as.-beinge conservatives, It was 
of the opinion that, if its recommendations were implemented 
there would be even fewer total farm units in 1980 and more 


tivantoO*p cr -cent vot Vhese, War The dress t category. 


The lack of agricultural statistics and the meaningful- 
ness of those which are collected are often repeated com- 


plaints of researchers. In the absence of any published 


1980 projection of number of farm units for Alberta, our 
study team applied to Alberta data the same basic statis- 
tical procedure as the C.D.A. used to obtain the above 


‘OCKUtlook' figures. The following results were obtained: 


NUMBER OF FARMS IN ALBERTA: 1966, 1980 
1966 % 1980 _% 


Farm Units with annual 


sales of over $10,000 17,992 26. 32" eee 
Farm units with annual 

sales of # 5,000-$10,000 “17,117. 2 et me 
Farm units with annual 

sales of & 2,500-% 5,000), do .00208 2 Ommeon mmm 
Farm units with annual 

sales of less than $ 2,500 Be 29 oo Le 
All farm units 69, 250° 100 50, 836. 100 


¥Excludes 161 institutional farms 


These projections are only as valid as the C.D.A. projections 


for all of Canada. However, they appear to be reasonable. 


Two Significant trends are, indicated.) [hemi m.- 7a. 
that there will be a large increase in the number of farm 
units with sales of over $10,000. The second, is that the 
even larger decreases in the number of farm units in the lower 
sales categories will result in a sizeable decline in the 
total number of farm units. A realistic definition of 'com- 
mercial' agriculture might only include the upper reaches 
of the top category, which is projected to increase so 
greatly. The projected declines in farm units would occur 


in the 'subcommercial' categories. 


The increase in the top category will occur as farm 
units in lower categories increase their financial strength 
through increased sales and/or improved management. (Higher 
output prices will also shift farm units into higher sales 


categories.) With retirements from this category, the number 


4-5. 
of individuals who will be ‘'emerging' into it, is even 


greater than indicated. 


The decrease in farm units in the lower sales cate- 
gories will be caused by retirements of present farm unit 
operators and by those individuals who seek other occupa- 
tions. A considerable number of individuals are projected 


to 'adjust-out.' 


The above calculations assume that present trends con- 
tinue to 1980. These trends reflect economic, social and 
political factors. But if the number of farm units were 
based on economic factors alone, their numbers would be 


¢onsiderably different. 


(b) Rationalization Based on Economic Factors Alone 
Economic factors dictate that the average size of viable 
farm units should be much larger than at present. Viable 
size in terms of invested capital has been estimated in 
November 1968 by the Rural Development Branch of the De- 
partment of Forestry and Rural Development, Ottawa, ata 
minimum of $67,000. About that time, Clay Gilson of the 
University of Manitoba anticipated a minimum capital invest- 
ment of $100,000 by 1980. The March 1969 Report of the 
Commission on Targets for Economic Development (rep De Re- 
port) for Manitoba also sets an average $100,000 target for 


capital investment in 1980. 


Viable size in terms of net income per farm unit has 
been estimated by the Rural Development Branch to be 


$10,000. The T.E.D. Report suggests $10,000 as a conserva- 


tive average net income per farm unit in 1980. The Federal 
Task Force did not attempt ™. .. any precise definition 
of what constitutes 'commercial‘* agriculture... Pe 


But it characterized as ‘non-commercial’ those farm units 
with less than $5,000 gross sales. A farm unit with $5,000 


gross sales would not even generate enough net income to 


4 - 6 


reach the $3,000 poverty level established by the Economic 


Council of Canada and accepted by the Task Force. 


How many farm units of viable economic size are there 
room for in Alberta? The Rural Development Branch has 
suggested that the terms 'viable' and 'economic' mean re- 
ceiving adequate returns to labour and capital. The re- 
turn to labour suggested is $4,000. The return to capital 
is not specified. But the combined returns to both labour 
and capital are suggested to be one-third of gross returns, 
on the average. If the minimum return to capital of $4,000 
is realized, average farm unit gross income must be $24,000. 
In Alberta, this level of gross income would have accomodated 
36,600 farm units in 1966 based upon total Provincial gross 
farm income. The average return on the $115,000 average 
capital investment per farm unit in 1966 would have been 


less than 3.5 per cent. 


If a 5 per cent return on capital is used (which is 
considerably less than the cost of borrowing capital), there 
would have been room for only 20,500 commercially viable 
‘farm units in Alberta in 1966. Each of these farm units, 
on the average, would have had a gross income of $42,875 


and an average capital value of over $205,000. 


The foregoing are only approximations. The number of 
farm units will not approach these low levels even by 1980. 
Factors such as other sources of income and part-time opera- 
tions have not been considered. The real point of the fore- 
going is to indicate that there are many valid reasons why 
rationalization might take place at more rapid rates than 
in the past. The more rapid the process of rationalization, 
the greater the number of farm units which adjust-out. Our 
estimate of 50,836 farm units in Alberta inglLOSO,, basedion 


present trends as per C.D.A. basis of projection, should 


be considered a maximum. 


ee 


Rationalization in Alberta's agriculture industry 
means that there are two reasonably distinct groups of 


Farm units: those which are now or can become 'com- 


mercial'; and those which are now or will be adjusting 


out. Two distinct policies will be necessary. Two dis- 


tinct extension programs will be necessary. 


ag 


FARM UNIT ADJUSTMENT : 


(a) The Number of Adjusting-Out Farm Units 


The C.D.A. and Task Force estimate that 115,000*+farm 
units will disappear in Canada between 1966 and 1980. Any 
changes in policy which promote rationalization will increase 


this number of adjusting-out farm units. 


In Alberta, using similar forecast procedures as the 
C.D.A., we show over 18,000 farm units disappearing by 
1980. If long run economic viability becomes more of a 
factor, the number of adjusting -out farm, units couldgreacs 
30,000. The trend to large farm units is inescapable. 
Therefore, increased numbers of adjusting out farm units are 


also inescapable. 


(b) Differences Between Rural _and Urban 

In general use today are the terms 'rural' and ‘urban. 
'Rural' applies to that area lying outside major population 
centres. It is a confusing word because some use it inter- 


changeably with 'farm' as in ‘rural population' and ‘farm 


population.' At best many construe it to mean 'non-town' 


meaning any area outside of a population settlement. 


Conversely, 'urban' is a confusing word because some 
apply it to small towns, others only to major population 


centres. 


In our study we use the word 'regional.' This is the 
term for the future because it encompasses all of the area 
(non-town and town) outside major population centres. It 
does not suggest a life-style as 'rural' does and is in keep- 
ing with the broad perspective of all types of ‘regional 
planning' be that agricultural, municipal, social, physical 
resource, recreation, or other. Further it suggests the 


interaction of the major population centre with the region 


aAnoundar bt. 
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We also use the word 'metropolitan.' By this we 
mean major population centres; those with a population 
over 25,000. Included are Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, 


Red Deer, and Medicine Hat. 


The gaps or differences between regional and metro- 
politan societies are narrowing. As ‘rural-urban interlock'! 
or rather 'regional-metropolitan interlock! increases, the 
reluctance of the majority of regional society to accept 


new technology and resultant change decreases. 


Ce} “The Widening Gap Between 'Commercial and 'Non- 


Commercial’ Farm Units 


Commercial farm units, in terms of commodity peer groups, 
are widening the economic and social gaps between themselves 
and ‘non-commercial’ farm units. This is not by choice but 
by the economics of viable agriculture. The Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (University of 
Alberta) speaks to the widening gap in the following manner: 

Mrhe-agriculturalsvextension effort .°: . has 

been increasingly focussed upon the provision 

of technical farming information. One of the 

goals .~ - « is the increase in . «. competi- 

tiveness of the farming industry. Extension 

fais beens successfuls- us. - But in doing so, 

»- « »- it has intensified the economic and 

Ssociak dieferentials .« « « - The farming com- 

Mmunhty ic tni-ie. & danger of being .«. «> 

polarized into the technically progressives 

aud. the traditionalists." 

The foregoing is pertinent although it is an overstatement 
to imply that extension is the root cause of polarity. Tradi- 
tionalism has been built in to the farm community for some 


time. However the Department's remarks echo those of Clay 


Gilson to whom we referred in Chapter 2. 


Recognizing polarity and its implications, it is ob- 
vious that a good portion of extension effort, agricultural 
and other, must be devoted to the non-commercial farm units 


facing adjustment out of agriculture. 
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(d) Programs for Adjusting-Out Farm Units 
The Report of the Federal Task Force on Agriculture 


(December 1969) sees a need for 


"extension workers especially trained to 

deal with the lower levels of farming; to 

provide advice and encouragement on an in- 

dividual farm basis and short-courses in 

the community, tailored to the needs of 

farmers not reached by existing programs." 

The Alberta Department of Agriculture (A. DaAg? has. re= 
cognized the farm unit problem and has undertaken some pro- 
grams in Census Divisions (C.D.'s) 12, 14 and. 15, in cou june; 
tion with A.R.D.A. The program in Edson (C.D. 14) was the 
most advanced. This type of A.R.D.A. program concentrated 
on 'poverty pockets! where farm adjustment was a recognized 
need. Programs were carried out by the ADGA. Ss AekeDene 
Branch until the branch was transferred to the Human Re- 
sources Development Authority (isk. Deaies) in 1968. Farm 
unit adjustment took place by building awareness through 
local committees. Farm unit adjustment committees were 
established to aid those wishing to adjust out and retrain- 


ing programs were instituted. 


People involved in the foregoing programs have re- 
cently examined the farm unit adjustment question. They 
have recognized that land adjustment alone will not solve 
existing problems. Total regional adjustment is considered 
as it applies to the non-agricultural population as well as 


Pence tinast Sy. 


People that have been involved in Alberta farm adjust- 
ment to-date see five regional adjustment opportunities: 
land adjustment, alternate resource use, education, alternate 
employment, and retirement. Land adjustment can involve ac- 
quiring land, disposing of land, improving “exisvinp land 
holdings and developing unimproved land. Alternate resource 


use involves individuals using their land resources for 
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different purposes. The individuals involved will require 
different skills. The third alternative, the education 
alternative, involves vocational retraining and academic 
up-grading. The fourth alternative, alternate employment 
is only realistic for individuals already possessing some 
other skill or training. Individuals who do not have this 
choice, will have to follow some path in the education 
alternative. The last alternative, retirement, is open to 
those who are not capable of following the other alterna- 


tives due to age, health or lack of other skills. 


Unifarm, the Task Force, and the authors of the "Low- 
Income Sector" position paper for the 1969 Agricultural 
Congress all point up the role played by a part-time small- 
scale farm operation as a transitional device in the agri- 


cultural adjustment process. 


The foregoing alternatives for assisting individuals 
and farm units in 'adjusting' are pertinent. We would only 
emphasize that adjustment is an extremely broad process. 

It does indeed involve more than just land adjustment. Also 
adjustment is not confined to 'pockets' or 'special areas' 
or 'designated regions.' Individual farm units will be con- 
fronting adjustment problems Province-wide. It will be © 
necessary to have extension programs to deal with these farm 
unit adjustment problems spread throughout every region of 


the Province. 
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Die THE EVOLUTION OF THE FARM UNIT 

The following discussion of the evolution of the farm unit 
is in part based upon the Task Force Report which has described 
the evolution of the farm unit as centering around the family 
farm. The family farm has been the backbone of rural society. 


It has also been an efficient agriculture production structure. 


The concept of the family farm has been an emotionally 
charged issue. But the very concept itself has been changing. 
In 1959 an official of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
CG EA) said, 

"The long-term objective of agriculture in Canada 

should be the development of rural communities based 

upon the maintenance of the family farm." 

Ten years later another official of the C.F.A. changed the em- 
phasis to "economically viable farm units." Since economic 


viability came to mean fewer units, this meant fewer family farms. 


Gradually it has been recognized that the family farm is 
not a goal in itself. It is: only-one means of achieving the 
higher personal goals of various social and cultural values. 
The family farm should be judged as to its suitability for 
achieving these goals. The Task Force feels that family farms 

or farms run by families will remain a part of Canadian agri- 
culture. But there will: be serious threats to the family farm 


as it is now known and it will constantly change. 


(In our study we use the term'farm units.' This is done to 
better deal with all aspects of constant change. First it de- 
monstrates that the size of physical inputs such as land, build- 
ings, equipment and inventories are critical to viability wholly 
apart from desire to succeed or managerial ability of the opera- 
tor. This tends to remove a certain amount of emotionalism con- 
nected with talking about 'farms' or 'farmers' against "“insur- 
mountable factors beyond their control." Then we add back the 
human element to the physical. Our farm unit encompasses the 


technical and managerial ability of the operator and his assistants. 
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Thre -could=be- a family: a father-and his sons plus a wife handl- 
ing the bookkeeping. Or it could mean a professional foreman, 


his wife and some 'top hands.' ) 


DnesaDbEliuy Of small family farm units to produce at low 
SGQsbestlae seen Gecreasing for a Long time dive to rapid technolog- 
ical change and a cost-price squeeze. Individual farm units 
must continually expand the scale of operations while increasing 
efficiency in order to even maintain net incomes. This means 
that the number of economically viable family farm units has 


declined. 


The family farm units of the past have tended to separate 
into two broad groups. The first group is comprised of those 
family farm units which have not been able to expand and remain 
viable due to insufficient earnings to save from or justify 
borrowing. Despite some productivity improvements these family 
farmeunatsotaliviurther*behand. They shave tended to become 
Part efethes rural poor dwe toideclining real and relatives in- 
comes from their uneconomic farm units. Or they have been 
forced out of farming altogether. The qualities of strength, 
energy and initiative are no longer sufficient for success as 
in the past. The lack of formal and technical education which 
were not essential in the past has made the transition out of 


farming difficult, if not. impossible for many, 


The second group has been able to expand and remain econ- 
omically viable. But, the resultant farm business has become 
increasingly complex. Itnhasibecome ancreascingely difficult goer 
one family to combine the necessary production technology, man- 
agerial and marketing skills. For this reason many of the re- 
commendations of our study speak to improving the ease and speed 
of access to information and people the family can add to its 


‘management team.' 


These two broad groups are part of a dynamic process where 


farm units move within and between groups. But in general their 


wants and needs are quite different. 
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agents must recognize this. 


The Task Force speaks of family farms, 
to evolve into two broad categories, 


large-scale business-oriented, 


and a "farming 


Governments and extension 


which have tended 


Lelitesk? of 


technically experienced operators." 


But this breakdown is not sufficiently specific for extension 


purposes. 


Therefore, 


we have categorized the following types of 


farm units which are also shown in Chart 4-1. 


Category oie (Waals 


Managerial Farm 
Unie (Top 


Commercial ) 


Managerial Farm 
Unit (Regular 


Commercial ) 


Developing Farm 


Unit (Emerging) 


Developing Farm 


Characteristics 
Multi-dimensional, cos- 
mopolite viewpoint; a 
natural or trained man- 
agerial executive envir- 
onment; innovation 


atmosphere. 


Linear, localite, view- 


point; parviak grasp of 
the managerial process 
and decision theory; 
‘early adoption' or 


majority' atmosphere. 


Initiative, intelli- 


gence, Learning ability 
and existing technical 
skiliss tos uperademto 
Regular Commercial. May 
have some off-farm in- 
come but Larminioy is® the 
main line of business 


endeavour. 


Initiative, 


Unit (adjusting- learning: ability better 


Out ) 


suited to non-agricul- 


tural endeavour. 


intelligence, 


Extension Posture 
Open up all sources 
of data for access 
on initiative of the 
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Open up all sources 
of data for access 
on initiative! ote tine 


farm unit. 


‘early 


Train, in aniormacrom 
search, management, 

and advanced techno- 
logy by a Managerial 


Farm Development 
(MEE Ds > group. 


A social development, 
retraining type of 
program by a Resource 
Development (R.D.) 


group. 


Category of Unit 


Semi-Commercial Farm 
Unit (Hobby and 
Part-time, 


Scale) 


Large 


Country Residents 
(Static Non- 


commercial ) 


Country Residents 
(Hobby and Part- 
time, Small 


Scale) 


'Ajusting-out' 
‘part -time' phase. 


time farm units, 


However, 
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Charateristics 
Characteristics of 
the Top Commercial, 
but main line of 
business endeavour 
is outside the farm 


UR bre 


Type 1: Modest ex- 
istence but reluct- 
ant to emerge or 
adjust even though 
could in economic 
terms. 
ey De. as 


Sistence level and 


Below sub- 


unable to emerge or 


adjust. 


involved in agri- 
culture for the 
aesthetic benefits 
or needing a small 
farm income input 
as pert of a total 


income mix. 


either large or small scale. 


Extension Posture 


Open up all sources 
of data for access 
On initiative of 


farm unit. 


Open up all sources 
of data for access 
on initiative of the 
(Type 


2 may require some 


farm wna te 


form of long-term 


income supplement. ) 


Open up all sources 
of data for access 
on initiative off 


farm unit. 


farm units may be in or move through a 


this is apart from wholly part- 


Further, top 


commercial units may include those of absentee owners run on 


a full-time basis by a farm or ranch manager. 


Similarly the 


operator of a managerial farm unit who builds in management and 


devotes much of his time to other endeavours may be classed as 


a large-scale part-time farmer or a top commercial absentee 


Owner. 


In either case, 


the extension posture is the same: 


access to all sources of data on operator ind tiative’. 


A. 


Lis 
THE FARM UNIT IN PERSPECTIVE 


(a) A World Perspective 


In 1968 the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (O,b 3c. De) held the Fourth Working Conference 
of Directors of Agricultural Advisory Services. The follow- 
ing countries were represented: Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and Yugoslavia. 
The problems faced by Alberta are not unique as indicated 
by the following points based on the Summary Report of the 


Conference. 


The United Kingdom faces a farm adjustment problem. 
One-half of the 400,000 farm units produced only Sper cent 
of gross agricultural output. Since 1959 there has been a 
management improvement and financing scheme to upgrade those 
small farm units capable of becoming viable. The National 
Agricultural Advisory Service's marketing programs \first jcoa— 
centrated on the farm units and marketing agencies. Work 
among distribution firms, retailing firms and consumers is 
regarded as a later and more specialized development. U.K. 
innovations of note are: government payments as a reward 
for keeping farm records; closed-circuit TV for farm unit 


demonstrations; and, data banks of model farm operations. 


In West Germany, private associations of farm unit 
operators hire non-government administrators with some fin- 
ancial assistance from the government. Regional develop- 
ment plans have been emphasized as West Germany has attempted 
to decentralize industry into agricultural areas. A physi- 
cal program of farm unit consolidation is synchronized with 
operator conditioning programs using farm unit operators from 


communities where consolidation has already taken place. 
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In the Netherlands, socio-economic extension is the 
responsibility of farm unit operator associations and 
receives an 80-90 per cent subsidy from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Socio-economic extension deals with those who 
Potieouwea OL programs of reclassification.ot farm unit 
operators into other activities. "Fall out' gives rise to 
psychological and retraining problems. From the Netherlands 
comes the feeling that for technically advanced farm units, 
time consuming extension field service advice offered to in- 
dividuals can be replaced by computer and telephone. Advice 
to’ farm-units is still based on economic analysis but is 
assessed ina family and individual social context. As re- 
gards joint extension, communities which wish to bolster the 
number of government advisors may do so if they pay 50 per 


Cente od, ther cost. 


In Ireland, the small low income farm units do not 
actively seek advice as do large units. "There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the approach to advisory work on low income 
farms differs fundamentally from that on commercial farms." 
The former have conservative and non-receptive operators 
while operators of the latter are conscious of change. Low 
income farm unit operators tend to lack confidence which 
lack has been reinforced by television elevating the activi- 
ties in other occupations. Advisory programs have not 
reached this type of farm unit because: advisors work with 
farm units which demand their services; establishing contact 
with low income farm units requires great effort and much 
time; and, recommendations require the farm unit to make two 


"shock' commitments - the new process and borrowing money. 


In France advisory work was carried out by the govern- 
ment until 1959. Since that time agricultural advisory work 
has been carried out: 

", . . with the participation of farmers freely 


grouped together to carry out, on their own res- 
ponsibility, programs drawn up for dissemination 
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of agricultural knowledge. Agricultural 

advisors shall implement programs under 

direct authority of such groups." 
Groups approved by the Minister of Agriculture receive 
government subsidies for the remuneration of such advisors. 
Their effect was reflected in 1966 in government considera- 


tion of development programs put forth by these groups. 


The O.E.C.D.’ Director for Agriculture: ‘saw the:fol- 
lowing picture of farm unit operators’ in) 1980." Theveduca- 
tion gap between advisor and farm unit operator will decrease 
as the education level of the latter increases. They will 
have a more business-like attitude. The farm unit will 
specialize in one or two commodities only. And the farm 
unit will have abandoned part of its power for independent 
action especially in marketing. The Director also sees a 
new regional environment with increased trading centre 


rationalization. 


All of the foregoing indicates that other countries are 
facing many of the same problems as Alberta. The approaches 
these countries take to solving these problems should be 
monitored, allowing for differences in history, political 
structure, and type of agriculture. The concept of data 
banks with world-wide information inputs has definite merit 


in helping meet farm unit wants. 


(aj A National Perspective 
The Task Force, in constructing a 1990 model of agri- 


culture, has projected present trends. Here we paraphrase 
those which have contributed to some of our thinking in re- 
gard to extension in Alberta in the next 10 years. Also in- 
cluded in this sub-section, apart from the 1990 model, are 


some pertinent Task Force guidelines as well as views on 


credit. 


(i) The Task Force states that some farm units will 
De Pam eV run Goes U otal swe leben businesses, managed 


rationally and for profit. The commercial units will 
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be much larger, "not primarily for increased production 
efficiency, but to structure units that are large enough 
to afford better management." A clear-cut separation 

of welfare and commercial farm policy programs will 
emerge. Some form of guaranteed annual income will be 
taken for granted. And more agricultural incomes will 
be earned in the form of wages and salaries as more 


farm unit workers become paid employees. 


(iz) Farm organizations, marketing boards and co- 
operatives will become larger and more sophisticated in 
management. They will use better data processing, re- 


search and planning techniques. 


(iii) The reduction of the farm population will shift 
the balance of power among farmers, consumers, and tax- 
payersa, the -sovernment will be Léss involved in agri- 
culture. It will reduce farm subsidies and thereby 
force a much greater degree of independence on the en- 


tire private sector of agriculture. 


(iv) In addition, the Task Force has set down two major 


guidelines for governments to follow. 


1. .". . . governments should reduce their 
direct involvement in agriculture there- 
by encouraging farmers, farm organiza- 
tions and agri-business to. . . stand 
more self-sufficiently on their own." 


Gare ", . . the government should intelli- 
gently assist an orderly and planned 
transition that will encourage agri- 
cultural adjustment to achieve the 
largest possible gains at the lowest pos- 
sible tangible and intangible costs." 

These guidelines are also consistent with the recom- 


mendations of our study. 


(v) Of particular interest are the Task Force views 
on credit. The Task Force sees a need for a clearer 


distinction between "..._. a.commercial policy for 
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agriculture and a rural development policy for low 
income farms." This means two different agricultural 
ered policres:: 

". , . one policy aimed at the needs of 

the viable or potentially viable commercial 

farmers; a different policy for the group 

of farmers where credit is only one of a 

group of public policies needed for the 

development of the farmer and his operations." 

The Task Force proposes that a Federal Provincial 
Agricultural Credit Board be created to take responsi- 
bility for a joint federal-provincial credit system for 
commercial farm units. The existing federal and pro- 
vincial credit institutions would) be modittedeaniag a — 
corporated into the foregoing Board. Banks would con- 
tinue to provide operating credit but place a greater 
emphasis on 'farm management loans’ as opposed to the 
traditional 'security' approach. This federal-pro- 
vincial agency would be called the Agricultural Co- 
operative Credit Board. Each borrower would be expected 
to buy a share in the organization equal to 5 per cent 
of the value of his loan. The capital stock for the or- 
ganization would be provided initially by the Federal 
Government. This would be repaid as the organization 
developed its own reserves, and in this way it would be- 
come an independent agency. The Task Force sees the 
role of the Board as follows: 

"The local co-operative credit associations 

would present an excellent vehicle for the 

granting and administration of loans, (and 

for) the provincial (or regional) programs 

among the commercial farmers. The pro- 

vincial government extension agencies would 

have a natural focus for their farm manage- 

ment extension programs." 

Our study agrees very strongly that there is a 


need to recognize the distinction between '‘commercial' 
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and 'non-commercial' agriculture. We also agree that 
credit facilities for commercial farm units can and 
should be streamlined. Commercial farm units, which 
include managerial and semi-commercial farm units, 
want streamlined services of all types, including cre- 
dit. They do not want and in most cases do not need 
to be tied to provincial government extension pro- 
grams. They want easy access to extension services of 
all types and will seek out those services they want 


on their own initiative. 


The other proposed credit organization is the 
Rural Development Credit Agency. This agency would 
focus on the credit and management needs of low-income 
or sub-commercial farm units. Funding would be through 
the Federal Government with the Province guaranteeing 
100 per cent of any losses. The primary objective 
would be: 

", . « to develop a credit system which 

would supply credit on suitable terms and 

conditions to small and low-income farmers 

who have no other source of adequate fin- 

ancing available to them." 

To ensure a minimum of duplication in the credit field 
the Task Force says that: 

"The Agency should count as its success, 

those loans and assistance which result 

in a farmer graduating to commercial 

credit terms." 

In other words, low-income farm units should be 'promoted' 


to the Agricultural Co-operative Credit Board. 


The Task Force sees the program as being co-ordinated 
with other policies ". . . designed to develop and rat- 
ionalize the structure of agriculture and rural services." 
The Rural Development Credit Agency is to be designed 
", . . explicitly to assist those who have the potential 


tondouso, .< . ." which could include part-time farm units. 
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In terms of our study the Rural Development Credit 
Agency will concentrate solely upon the 'emerging' 


farm wWnwt. 


Co-ordination of lending activities with other 
policies designed for this group is stressed. Pro- 
vincial extension and A.R.D.A.-F Rk... agencies  ) ne 
would also have the opportunity to make an effective use 
of credit as an instrument for farm development programs." 
The Task Force sees the possibility of providing inten- 
Sive management training programs and supervision along 


with the necessary credit. 


Our study agrees that 'emerging' farm units require 
credit facilities which are different to those provided 
for 'commercial' farm units. We do not feel that credit 
need be or should be tied to participation in extension 
programs. <A forcible tie is a negative influence. The 
'emerging' farm unit is where agricultural extension 
efforts will be concentrated: !-An emerging farm unit 
which is receiving extension advisory assistance will 
be a better risk anyway than one which is not. Compulsory 
Pparlicipati onwin extension/credit programs should not be 


required. 
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5. MODIFICATION OF EXISTING COMMUNICATIONS THEORY 
WAn Agricultural Society should serve a dis- 


tet Chuwitimea iadius of at Least nine midbes 


- Alberta Department of Agriculture 
Annual Report 


1909 

From 1954 to 1966, Many research reports were written re- 
garding communications theory in a commercial agriculture con- 
text applying to rural neighborhoods. From 1966 on there is 
an apparent gap in such original writings. But most of the 
prior 12 years of theory is being utilized by extension depart- 
ments and is the basis behind farmer surveys discussed in the 
next section of this chapter. The theory has evolved consider- 
ably through the contributions of many. But it has become known 
aurea “Dittusten Theory’ or ‘lowa Diffusion Theory,’ because 
the majority of the researchers were identified with Iowa State 


University. 


Chart 4-2 attempts to synthesize the Iowa Diffusion Theory 
and add some general communications theory as we have interpreted 
it in an agricultural context. The Diffusion Process and the 
Filtration Process (as we call it) present theories of how in- 


BOLrmatwomW ais, Gussenmi nated. 


The Filtration Process suggests that innovative ideas pass 
through a hierarchy of individuals who filter out or screenthose 
with which they are not in agreement. The result is a narrowing 
of the information flow in that some innovative ideas do not 


filter down to the 'average' farm unit operators. 


The Diffusion Process suggests that innovative ideas are 
passed through a hierarchy of individuals who pass them on until 
they are adopted by all farm unit operators. The result isa 
widening of the information flow in that all innovative ideas 


are dispersed or diffused among the entire community. 


These two processes appear somewhat in conflict then, in 


that one restricts the flow of innovative ideas and the other 
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widens the flow. But they are compatible. They both operate 


at the same time. 


The Filtration Process is concerned with the 'social ac- 
ceptance' of information: the number of ideas which reach a 
farm unit. Innovative ideas are subjectively evaluated in terms 
of opinion, emotion, attitude and belief by all categories of 
farm unit operators. The 'influential' farm unit operator may 
well be a 'flying farmer', wealthy, a good manager, an innovator 
and away from the farm unit at conventions part of the time. 

The 'opinion leader' cannot be easily distinguished from his 
neighbors but they probably turn to him without realizing 0. 
He picks up ideas from the 'influential' farm unit operator. 
The 'average'! fur unit operator picks up ideas from the 'opin- 


HOW leader." 


The Diffusion Process is concerned with the ‘intellectual 
and practical use acceptance! of information: the number of 
farm units which one idea reaches. It applies to innovative 
ideas which are recognized as being good. Innovative ideas pass 
from 'innovator' farm unit operators eventually to 'laggard'! 
farm unit operators. Each farm unit operator (in any category ) 
goes through an ‘adoption process.' This ‘adoption process! 
starts with awareness and goes through interest, evaluation and 
trial. stages, before adoption of sthesidea talkee place. New ideas 
are diffused until they pervade the whole agricultural community 


through farm unit operator communcations with other farm unit 


operators. 


Both of these processes assume that information is dissem- 
inated in community or neighborhood self-contained units. For 
instance, the Diffusion Process is assumed to work more rapidly 
in 'modern' communities and more slowly in» ‘traditional! «acom= 
munities. But is communication bounded geographically today? 

Do the groups of individuals in both processes still communicate 


in a geographical setting? 
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We suggest that now communication in agriculture is moving 
along commodity lines not community lines. If one accepts a 
future view of commercial agriculture which involves specializa- 
tion and integration along commodity lines, witness the broiler 
industry, then ‘across the fence' extension on a neighborhood 
basis is irrelevant. Already the better hog or poultry and 
now beef producers travel to the better seminars to talk to 
their peers. They have the resources and desire to do so. 
Within this commodity group there may be 'influentials' and 
‘opinion. leaders' and. 'recipients.'.- But in his community, the 
‘influential' may be so advanced and specialized he cannot 'talk 
shop" to his neighbors who are in other lines or at other seales 


of endeavour. 


A few extension workers and a few farm unit operators do 


not like this concept. Some got very emotional about it when 
our study team introduced the concept, e.g., "a flying farmer is 
a playboy farmer." The main rationale for the emotion seemed to 


be nostalgia for the old social community encompassed by one 
hour's travel in yesterday's terms. With the advances in physi- 
cal transportation most farm unit operators have adjusted to 
the ramifications of one hour's travel representing 40 to 60 
miles. The advances in electronic communications have broadened 


the horizons of their '‘'communities' even further. 


All of the foregoing is once again, in a commercial agri- 
culture context. Commercial agriculture now and in the next 10 
years involves managerial farm units. These managerial farm 
unit operators have really formed commodity peer groups. Com- 
modity peers are those farm unit operators anywhere in the 
Province or in Canada or in the world who are in the same spe- 
cialty and have similar problems at similar scales of operation 
with regional differences in climate and geography being noted. 
They meet at conventions, on courses, and travel considerable 


distances to see one another. 


Two groups of managerial farm unit operators can be disting- 
uished within commodity peer groups. The top commercial category 


is composed of 'multi-dimensional' farm businessmen. Sucha 
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man is broader in his travel, outlook and interests than the 
majority of his commodity peers. The regular commercial cate- 
gory is composed of 'linear' farm businessmen who look to the 
multi-dimensional farm businessmen for guidance within the 


commodity peer group. 


With the foregoing in mind, all of the processes and 
classifications in Chart 4-2 Still’ apply." But they -applyein 
a commodity peer group not a community or neighborhood con- 
text. Neighbors who formerly initiated the adoption process 


"across the fence' are now being replaced by commodity peers. 


Commodity peer groups are mobile and will move to the 
source of information or are responsive to Province-wide com- 
munications hook-ups. They increasingly require speedy access 


to a variety of up-to-date data sources. 
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6. PREVIOUS 'FARMER SURVEYS! IN ALBERTA 

We did not intend to examine every 'farmer survey' car- 
ried out in the Province. But, our study team read enough of 
them to ascertain the relevant points which each one seems to 
reinforce. Four surveys will be discussed in regard to find- 


ings relevant to our study. 


¥¢ The "Doscher Report' more formally referred to as the 
"Survey on Farmers' Attitudes" sponsored by the Farmers'! 


Union and Co-operative Development Association: 1963. 


ae The 'Dent Study' or "The Sources of Agricultural Informa- 


tion Used by Farmers of Differing Socio-Economic Character- 


istics": 1968: a thesis for the M.Sc. in Agriculture 
degree of Bill Dent, now District Agriculturist at Two 


Hills, the site of his study. 


St The 'Calpas Study' being a quick reference to "A Study of 


Current Problems and Trends Relating to Agricultural Exten- 


sion in Alberta": 1967: a thesis for the M.Ed. degree of 
John Calpas, now Regional Agriculturist at Lethbridge. 


bs The 'Wismer Survey' or "Innovativeness and Other Character- 


istics of Alberta Farmers Related to the Viewing of An 
Instructional Television Course for Farmers": 1967: a 
thesis for the M.Sc. in Agricultural Journalism degree of 
Warren Wismer, Head, Information Branch, Extension & 


Colleges Division, A.D.A. 


(a) The 'Doscher Report! 
The Doscher Report reflects its purpose of establishing 


the relevancy of farm organizations. Nevertheless, two find- 


ings are relevant to our study. 


L. Different age and education levels did not affect sur- 
vey conclusions. Dent and Wismer also found this to 


be true. 
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Bis Community needs did not appear to unify farm unit 
operators. Their comments indicated that they view 
the community in 'physical' rather than 'human' terms. 
This has relevance to extension in that programs do 
not have to be community-centred but could be based on 


commodity peer group lines. 


No aversion to using credit was found. Only 4 per cent 
of farm unit operators would not use credit at all. This 
attitude has relevance in further discussions on credit 


later in this chapter. 


Other relevant findings were that solutions to better- 
ment were in areas beyond the control of the individual. 
And that a majority of farm unit operators do not see pro- 
fessional extension sérvices as the best source of ideas 


generally. 


(Bb) telhe s Denalstudy! 


One must be careful in generalizing from (/findings in 
the Dent Study as it dealt with farm unit operators in the 
County of Two Hills only. Information seeking activities 
were investigated by classifying farm unit operators as be- 
ing 'seekers', 'receptors; and 'non-seekers! of information. 
These classifications have applicability to the types of 
farm units devised in Chart 4-1. Managerial and semi- 


commercial farm units are generally information 'seekers' 


or can be termed ‘information agressive.' The emerging 
developing’ farm units are generally ‘receptors. ' They need 
training in how to seek information. The majority of the 


adjusting-out developing farm units and country residents 
are 'non-seekers.'! The information ‘receptors! and 'non- 
seekers' can be termed ‘information passive.' The ‘adjusting- 
out farm units need training in how to seek information in 


non-agricultural areas. 


Dent found that age, marital status, family size, year's 


of farming, years on present farm, samount Of Yorft—-tarn 
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employment, and enjoyment of farming are not associated 
with frequency of use of a greater number of information 
sources. But farm size, cultivated acreage, market value 
of farm business, and gross farm income were all found to 
be associated with frequency of use of a greater number of 
information sources. These findings were confirmed as be- 


ing generally applicable by the other studies. 


We) ihealLcCalpas.otudy! 
The Calpas Study essentially reflects the attitude and 


outlook of the farmer most frequently contacted by the D.A. 
This farmer is probably the 'regular commercial.' Many 
D.A.'sS are frank to admit that they have little if any con- 
tact with the top or bottom segments of the farm unit spect- 
rum. However, Calpas' farm unit operators did represent all 
regions of the Province and were in proportion to the rela- 


tive importance of commodities produced in Alberta. 


The inferences which can be drawn regarding farm unit 


operator opinion in 1966-1967 are that: 


1. external problems beyond their control have been "the 
culprits" in the past such as the cost-price squeeze, 


labour shortages, and the lack of credit; ~ 


2% the successful farmer has concentrated his attention 
on technology with some planning and economics to 


atvtvain his position of success; but, 


3% willingness to adopt new ideas, the seeking of informa- 
tion plus more economics and more planning (all the 
cerebral tasks) will win out in importance in the suc- 
cess formula of the future. Merely relying on ‘hard' 
technological data such as cultural, husbandry and 


production practices will no longer be sufficient. 


These views indicated the directions farm unit operators 


want in future extension programs. 
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The future extension emphasis to emerging farm units 
should probably be on methods of defining problems, search- 
ing for data, analyzing the data, and making decisions 
under uncertainty. Although further argument will) besputt.. 
it is not to early to introduce at this juncture two basic 


approaches our study recommends for the future: 


1. THE ONUS WILL BE ON MANAGERIAL FARM UNITS TO TAKE THE 
INITIATIVE IN SEEKING INFORMATION. 


2. THE ALBERTA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE EXTENSION FIELD 
FORCE HAS A FULL-TIME LONG-TERM TASK TO UPGRADE EMERG- 
ING DEVELOPING FARM UNITS TO MANAGERIAL FARM UNIT 
STATUS, WHEN THEY TOO WILE BE 'CUT LOOSE. 


If these points sound drastic, it should be noted that 
the A.D.A. is already moving in this direction. In the guide- 
lines for A.D.A. assistance to farm unit operators in regard 
to farm management tied to CANFARM, an operator will only 
receive assistance for 3 years; then he is on his own. Our 
study group has merely broadened this approach across the 


whole spectrum of agricultural SUDJ EC CamMatter. 


(ad) The 'Wismer Ssurvey' 


The Wismer Survey involves testing the effectiveness 
of TV as an agricultural extension medium. In this regard, 
it has a narrow purpose. However in evaluation results, 
Wismer also checked certain agricultural communications 
theories, principally those concerning sociologically de- 
fined neighborhoods in terms of differing rates of adoption 
of ideas. The latter refers to the 'Diffusion Process! 
dealt with earlier. (Our study group feels that discussing 
rates of idea adoption by geographical farm neighborhoods 
is not as relevant as discussing rates of adoption of ideas 
by members of commodity peer groups. ) District Agriculturists 


did the interviewing as they did jin the Calpas Study. 
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The Wismer Survey centres around the January 1967 
series "This Business of Farming" which appeared Province- 
wide on C.B.C.-TV. While the prime emphasis is on TV and 
this particular series, the correlations among viewing, 
usefulness, regionality, socio-economic characteristics, 
innovativeness and the use of other media has relevance 


from the standpoint of our study. 


Television is available to most of the farm units in 
Alberta; 86.7 per cent of the farm units in the sample had 
television sets. Of these, 38.7 per cent saw some of the 
series and about three out of five farm unit operators rated 


the series as quite useful or very useful. 


Of any of the 'farmer surveys', Wismer's draws con- 
clusions most pertinent to the electronic communications 
aspect of our study. Wismer concludes that an instructional 
TV series does attract farm unit operators who have the 
economic ability to change. Similarly farm unit operators 
at the other end of the scale may not view because more 
information without the economic ability to change does not 
help. Wismer also found that the low income farm unit 
operators who did watch the series rated it more useful than 
high income farm unit operators. Wismer speculates that 
farm unit operators with low education and income levels 
found the series more suited to their needs and therefore, 
more useful. The majority of farm unit operators rated the 
series useful because it confirmed some of the things they 
were already doing. The usefulness of the series was also 
found not to vary significantly in different regions of 


Alberta despite the variety of differences among regions. 


Wismer also makes some observations regarding future 
television series. They must take into consideration two 
broad categories of farm unit operators with different pro= 
graming needs. There are those which will remain in agri- 


culture and have primarily production-oriented economic 
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problems. And there are those which are or will be leaving 
agriculture and have more problems of a social nature. The 
Wismer Survey indicates that the latter group can also be 
reached with television programs. To quote the survey dir- 


ectly: 


"Perhaps the solution is to have a program in 
the series suited to their specific needs or 
to develop special programs for them on local 
stations." 


(e) Additional Ideas Arising Out of the Four Studies 


It appears that information seeking has a strong re- 
lationship to economic ability to act. Such a relationship 
partly explains why D.A. and other information agents have 
little contact with low income farmers. It also suggests 
that credit and extension programs might be tied for those 
farmers in the 'emerging' farm unit category. Finally it 
suggests that the 'adjusting-out' farm units need an entirely 


different type of information directed at them. 


If age, marital status, family size, years of farming 
or amount of off-farm employment do not influence frequency 
of use of a great number of information sources, then the 
range of candidates that can be reached for agricultural 
training or adjustment retraining is wider than many would 


think. 
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re OUR DIALOGUE WITH FARM UNIT OPERATORS ON THEIR WANTS 


"The farmer is no longer engaged and solely interested 
in the production of crops; he has become a businessman, 
as deeply interested in marketing problems as in the 
problem of production." 


- Eaton's Farm News Service, 
Approximately 1930. 

Our study can only fully discuss and evaluate the exten- 
sion process if the viewpoint of the farm unit is considered. 
One can get a mirror-image of the farm unit viewpoint through 
previous studies and people working in extension. But midway 
through the study we found that the farm unit viewpoint was 
not coming through. However, it was not possible to do an in- 
depth, fully-structured, statistically-valid survey of farm 


unit opinion. 


We do not wish our study to be classified by farm units 
as being ‘ivory tower.' Thus, we talked with Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Delegate Advisory Committees in each of the seven A.D.A. 
regions of the Province. We met with 70 farm unit operators 
ranging from emerging through top commercial. Their views are 


contained in this section. 


We were able to get the views of only a few low income 
farm units. As explained in Chapter 1, the emphasis in our 
study is placed upon commercial agriculture. Our suggestions 
on farm unit adjustment and on regional development are tenta- 
tive because of the need for further research. Both of these 


issues require separate major study. 


The views of farm unit operators have been categorized in 
regard to information search attitudes, awareness, credibility 
and practicality gaps, and changes in community and region. 
These views are important not in the static setting sense of 


having awareness of the fixed state of subject matter know- 


ledge at a point in time. But they are important in the dynamic 
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setting of agriculture in Alberta. They are concerned with 
the level of conditioning to accept change; the awareness of 
being in avstate of -transitizon in werms of alvrattionalizging in- 
dustry; the degree of being open to new approaches, organiza- 
tion structures, and communications devices; and the state of 
preparedness for 'future shock.'! If these levels and degrees 
of awareness can be ascertained, then programs can be designed 
in co-operation with these farm units, instituted in the right 
climate of acceptance, and carried out to successful conclusions 


because farm unit 'wants' have been recognized. 
(a) information Search Attitude 


(i) Information Sources 

From our meetings with farm unit operators; from 
the Doscher, Dent and Calpas Surveys; and from other 
sources, it is apparent that massemedna, including radio, 
television, magazines and newspapers are the primary 


sources of agricultural information to farm units. 


Radio is listened to mainly for market price 
quotations. Local stations and commentators are favored. 
Radios in cars and trucks and even tractor cabs are used 


frequently. 


Television has been dealt with in the previous 
section, particularly the 'Wismer survey.’ — Almostma lL. 
our farm unit operator contacts had seen all or parnt 
of the TV series "This Business of Farminy <A Limos t 
all of them were disappointed that the series was not 
continued. They also lamented the lack of agricultural 


programs and poor time scheduling. 


Most operators regularly read the Canadian 'farm 
press's: the Western Producer, the Cattleman, The 


Country Guide and the Free Press Weekly. 


Contact with university and agricultural and 
vocational college people is minimal outside of Feeders'! 


Day and the Kinsella Ranch Field Day. Some dialogue 
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occurs with C.D.A. researchers where Research Stations 
are located. Technical research papers are not felt 
to be beyond them provided they can obtain some clari- 
fication from the researcher. Concern was voiced re- 
garding the practicality of some research conclusions 
in terms of capital and operating costs necessary for 
implementation. Some managerial farm unit operators 
by-pass the A.D.A. extension system to talk directly 
with the original information sources. They do not 
care about the division of responsibilities for exten- 
sion among governments, universities and industry. 
They do not feel the need for interpretation of research 


results by ‘wholesalers! and 'retailers.' 


The most frequently and favourably mentioned 
agri-business extension source is the "Grain Grower", 
the loose-leaf advisory service binder published by the 


United Grain Growers (U.G.G.). 


The favoured locations for receipt of extension 
information are the auction mart, purchase co-operative 
and feedmill in regional growth centres. In these three 
locations, the main information source is dialogue with 
particularly knowledgeable sales people and commodity 
peers. They prefer private interviews with researchers 
over brief open-forum contact at overcrowded 'field 
days! at which too many commodity groups are being 


covered. 


A great concern in regard to information seeking 
is WHERE TO FIND THE TIME. Time to carry out physical 
work on the farm unit; time to read pertinent literature; 
time to find and train help in order to free time to 
read; time to attend courses and conventions with 
commodity peers. Narrow profit margins mean lack of 


an adequate budget for hired labour which means more 
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operator time involvement with physical work on the 
unit: .no time to both drive the equipment and do 
managerial planning. One farm unit operator wondered 
if it was possible to find enough time to keep up with 


new information. Another operator's reply was, 


"You have’ to make the time!" 


(iw) s Usenote UA sana Specialist Services 


Farm unit operators tended to either use the 
Boca Dew, fairly regularly of t10t tot ol. S inegae- 
gressiveness and practical experience of the D.A. were 
individual characteristics mentioned by those who have 
D.A. contact. Few operators had the opportunity to 
dialogue with an A.D.A. ‘specialist.’ Those that had 
were often steered by the specialist to commodity 


peers to see ideas’ in actual use. 


Those farm unit operators who did not use the 
local D.A., did not for a variety of reasons: improved 
transportation facilities increased their accessibility 
to other information sources; much of the information 
available from the DOM. ‘office was out-of-date; and 
some D.A.'s lacked enough practical experience. In 
some cases, contact with the D.A. office meant picking 


up literature from the office secretary. 


(fasta) Learning from Commodity Peers 


Farm unit operator comments supported our belief 
that much information is being passed along on a com- 
modity peer group basis. Comments regarding distance 
indicated the breaking down of geographical informa- 
tion barriers. Farm unit operators are travelling 
further to see comparable or larger operations and to 


exchange ideas. Typical remarks were: 


", . « distance doesn't matter any more" 


and "Ll canvthink of Half va dozen farmers who have 
travelled over 10,000 miles before making 
major decisions." 
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The innovator in the commodity peer group is highly 
regarded as an information source because the in- 
novator "lays his money and his judgement on the 
Line." But the ‘openness! in the industry may be 
changing. "Large feeders are not telling anyone 
some of the things they are trying." This is not 
yet a widespread practise or concern. However it 


is a considerable change from traditional attitudes. 


(iv) Paying for Extension Services 


Farm unit operators have been conditioned to 
receiving free information from government and univer- 
sity extension services. However, they feel that a 
lot of the free information is not relevant, out-of- 
date, and not timely. There was generally a very 
cautious approach taken toward incurring additional 
costs by paying for extension services in light of 
existing tight cash flow in farming. But "worthwhile" 


information was felt worth paying for. 


(b) Awareness of Farm Unit Operators 


Farm unit operators generally take a very practical 
approach to agricultural problems, both general problems 
and those specific to their own operations. But in the area 
of future planning, despite there being 'awareness', there is 
generally a lack of this practicality. Short run problems 
seem to place a 'block' in the path of thinking too far into 
the future even though none of the operators disputed the 
need for long-range planning. Some were extremely pessi- 
mistic about remaining in agriculture long enough to have 
to worry about long-range planning. Others said, 
"Why plan? Government information con- 
cerning market prospects and quotas is 
not reliable." 
None of the operators had related the many pronounce- 


ments that the size of farm unit would increase to their 
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own circumstances. None were looking for suitable land in 
their area. Yet all agreed to a man that the ~scale of farm 
enterprise would increase. All appreciated the economic 
aspects of rationalization and adjustment. No one was 
'bucking the inevitable.' However when an operator was 


asked specifically, 
"Who will be adjusting?" 
the answer was, 
"Not me, it'll probably be the guy next to me." 


Awareness of new communications techniques and 'hard- 
ware' is minimal. However, operators express a willingness 
to try electronic, two-way communication if it will speed 


the flow of up-to-date, accurate information. 


There is a lack of awareness of the decision-making 
rote of. the farm unit operator businessman.) yA’ very preval— 
ent attitude is that government or university or agri- 
business or a consultant has to come up with the right 
answers. They do not see themselves as analyzers of in- 
formation but see the decision embodied for them in the in- 
formation. <A typical comment is: 

"National information is bad -- too 

Many conflicting opinions." 
Here it seems appropriate to interject an opinion of our 
study team. The farm businessman/decision maker's role is 
to analyze and choose from his own ranking of " conh lic ting 
opinions" or alteratives. Awareness of this role will occur 
in agriculture as it has in other industries. As the student 
businessman begins to understand that "decision making under 
uncertainty" or "shades of grey, not black or white" are an 
immutable part of business life, agricultural or industrial, 
then he will begin to see a so-called "expert" as a resource 


person and not a final decision maker. 
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(c) Credibility and Practicality Gaps 


Our farm unit operators did not see a major credibility 
gap in regard to agri-business information but they felt 
that there was a major one where government market fore- 
casting was concerned. Universities and the A.D.A. exten- 
sion service were 'credible.' However, both had wide 
'practicality' gaps but for different reasons. The univer- 
sities were accused of a "non $ and ¢" approach while the 
A.D.A. used out-of-date information. Research stations were 
lumped with universities but dialogue seemed easier with 


the former, that is, the gap could be closed. 


The odd operator railed against the agri-business or 
government/agri-business complex. But most adopted the metro- 
politan businessman's approach to an array of input suppliers: 
"the onus is on the businessman to screen the good from the 
bad as regards product claims." The justification for gov- 
ernment extension or research or university research because 
"agri-business is irresponsible" is not a complaint 
of the farm operators to whom our study team talked. It is 


best summed up. in the following good natured comment: 


"Agcri-business is interested and out there, al- 
though a 'few grains of salt' could be used." 


(d) Changes in the Local Community and Region 
A quotation from the Report of the National Advisory 


Commission on "Rural Poverty" Upc. 1967) states: 


"Developments in transportation and communication 
systems along with the expanding network of roads 
and highways have confronted many villages with 
competition from larger towns and cities. The 
result has been an extension of the trade areas 
of the larger towns and cities into areas once 
served by the villages. The same developments 
have made it possible for rural people to com- 
mute farther to jobs in towns and cities .. . ° 
In varying degrees rural areas are now parts of 
larger economic communities with a dominant town 
or city at the center, the community encompassing 
several counties. The linking of rural to urban 
areas is continuing and indeed, the rural-urban 
distinction is becoming meaningless... o © its 
short, country, town and city are one. They can- 
not be separated." 
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In our talks with farm unit operators we found a high 
degree of awareness regarding changes in regional com- 
munities. But it is a remarkably positive and unemotional 
awareness. Where nostalgia for the small community of 
yesterday still exists, it centres on social not economic 
activities. The Saturday night dances, card parties and 
so forth are remembered with regret. The advantages of 
regional growth centres with well-stocked purchase co- 
operatives and other stores are welcomed. The advantages 
of greater chance for wider contact with commodity peers 
at a regional growth centre auction mart or feedmill or 
elevator are welcomed also. The loss of small community 


equipment dealers is generally bemoaned. 


Most consider a town of 2,500 or greater population 
as the minimum size today for being a viable trading centre. 
Establishment of a local co-operative or co-operative branch 
seems to be one way they earmark’ a town as 'SrOWwine . Sather, 
shop at these regional trading centres for most of their 
food, almost all of their clothing and household supplies, 
most of their agricultural supplies and most of their bis 
ticket' items although cars are sometimes bought in major 
metropolitan centres. (Kent Harrold, a farm unit operator 
in the County of Lamont has quantified these qualitative 
opinions in a study of his region. ) Variety and price are 
the key factors. The trading radius of the regional centre 
appears to be one hour's driving time, i.e., about 40-60 
miles. This can be compared with previous distances which 


were less due to poor roads and slower modes of transportation. 


In regional, trading centres, there is a trend to town 
businessmen owning farm units nearby, not unlike the hobby 
farm syndrome prevalent in metropolitan centres. The major 
difference seems to be one of scale, i.e., units available 
in the region approach commercial size. This 'interlock' also 
occurs with respect to off-farm employment. Many farm unit 


operators have wives working in banks, co-operative 


ee at 


stores, schools and hospitals in regional growth centres. 
One operator living on the highway near a regional growth 
centre watches with interest the 8 A.M. and 5 P.M. traffic 
flow of farm operators into and out of the centre deliver- 


ing and picking up their working wives. 


All would like to see industry decentralized into 
regional Alberta but none saw this developing rapidly or 
artifically. They had a good grasp of industry's needs 
for skilled labour, cultural amenities and its concern re- 
garding transportation and utilities. Their realism ex- 


ceeded that of many overly enthusiastic Chambers of Gommerce. 


The general attitude was one of wanting to know more 
about and how to control community change. Most farm unit 
operators could see advantages and disadvantages of farm- 
land sub-divisions and the movement of commuters into the 
region. They were not 'bucking the trend': they merely 
wanted some background in how to go about sound future 


planning in the region. 
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Si. THE FARM UNIT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
"Communication, in the conventional sense, is dif- 
ficult under any conditions vs. ° We can share 
environments, we can share weather .. . but com- 


munication takes place only inadequately and is 
very seldom understood." 


- Marshall McLuhan 


Communication must be effective if farm unit wants are to 


be correctly interpreted. 
if extension programs are 
wants. We have indicated 
the communication of farm 
of the factors which deal 


programs. 


(a) eleleviston 


The first attempt 


And communication must be effective 
to effectively deal with farm unit 
the emphasis ibe t must be placed upon 
unit wants. Now we will discuss some 


with the communication of extension 


to use television to reach large 


numbers of farm units was the C.B.C. program, "This Business 


of Farming." It was first aired in Manitoba in 1962 and then 


extended to all three Prairie Provinces in 1964. 


The program 


consisted of five one-hour telecasts in January. Material 


came from the three provincial extension services and the 


three established Prairie universities. 


The program was aimed at a broad range of farm units. 


Viewer acceptance was favourable. However, as Wismer pointed 


out, TV is more effective when directed toward specific types 


of farm units. Future use of TV, as for all communications 


media, must recognize the different wants and needs of all 


types of farm units. 


The characteristics of television as a communications 


medium must be considered. 


TV is an emotional medium in that 


impressions are communicated, although these can be powerful 


interest generating and motivating impressions. It is not 


an intellectual medium in that topics cannot be studied in 


depth by the viewing audience in a short period of time. 
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TV offers no opportunity for recall, although the newest 
technologies will allow recall of 'canned' programs by the 
viewer. To offer the audience all the in-depth ramifications 
of topics, print media should also be available to comple- 
ment the TV presentation. Producers of "This Business of 
Farming" found the booklet which accompanied the TV show 

to be the essential'specific information' ingredient: not 


the show in itself. 


Communication via TV requires communicators who 'come 
across! over the medium. Complete knowledge is required for 
communications via the in-depth print media. But what is 
required for effective communication on TV is a 'performer' 


who can create interest and who can motivate. 


The general Alberta public is not particularly interested 
in agriculture. Therefore, TV stations and advertisers do 
not make prime time or much of any time available for shows 
tailored to a small percent of the population. Wismer's 
comments about directing programs to specific segments of 


the population, even within agriculture, are valid. 


To keep agriculture-oriented programs viable in a com- 
mercial market, some TV productions have changed their em- 
phasis in order to appeal more to the general public. The 
C.B.C. program "Country Calendar" which began as an agri- 
cultural extension 'tool' has become an interpreter of 
regional problems for a general audience. There is more 


'third eye' filming of issues such as pollution and conservation. 


Television can be an effective extension device. But as 
commercial TV follows the previous example, specialized agri- 
cultural programs will probably have to come from the Province. 
Alberta and Ontario have already produced agriculture-oriented 
programs although some have become less specialized in order 
to appeal to general audiences. For instance, the A.DsAs' 8 
"PACT" (Farm and City Today) on Metropolitan Edmonton Educa- 
tional Television (MEETA ) includes many consumer information 


topics. 
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Commercial TV can be used to communicate general aware- 
ness to broad segments of the population. An agriculture 
Educational Television Network (E.T.V.) would be ideal for 
directing ‘awareness! programs on change, upgrading and 
adjustment to all sectors of agriculture. It would also be 
extremely expensive. But it may be possible to produce TV 
shows directed towards the wants and needs of a particular 
segment in a particular region. Local television transmis- 
sion facilities could then be used. Eventually Alberta may 
be spanned by a grid of E.T.V. towers in which case agri- 
cultural programing could become a segment of general E.T.V. 
programing. 

Television has even greater extension applicability at 
the group level. The use of s—incno videotape recording has 
great potential in agricultural and regional development 
work. Groups of farm unit operators can utilize these com- 
pact portable TV filming units themselves to discuss their 


wants and supply feedback to extension field workers. 


Television can also be a useful extension tool at the 
individual level. The video cartridge or cassette, to be 
played by the farm unit operator on his own TV set, will be 
a well established communications device by 1980. Prepared 
programs will be excellent instructional extension devices. 
The technique will have applicability to all types of farm 


units. 


Thus an interlocking of mass, group, and individual TV 
communications programs will be needed in the next 10 years. 
For farm adjustment and regional development programs, com- 
munities and neighbourhoods will have relevance as per exist- 
ing communications theories based on geographic considerations. 
For managerial farm units and those 'emerging', the commodity 
peer group basis, suggested by us in an earlier section of 


this Chapter, will be the basic audience factor. The geography 
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will thus be regional or provincial. Further, such a farm 
unit audience will be captured only by the best format of 
the best E.T.V. show produced. This means use of the best 
‘communications group' that can be assembled in terms of 


boeheovuann andehacrilatzes. 


(b) Radio 


"Tf Winter evenings on the farm seem lonely and 
cheerless, by all means invest in a good radio 
set." 


- Eaton's Farm News Service, 
Approximately 1930. 


Radio was a very effective extension tool which met the 
needs and wants of relativity isolated regional communities 
from 1930 to 1960. In the early days of radio it was possible 
to take courses from the Radio Farm School. Technology was 
the main theme and radio became the ‘audio arm' of various 
provincial government extension departments across Canada. 

The farm population was a greater percentage of the total 
population and agricultural broadcasts could compete with 


other programs for prime time. 


Programing economics have dictated that as agricultural 
population decreases and agricultural specialization increases, 
radio (and TV) can no longer provide detailed agricultural 
information programs. The interested audience segments are 
simply too small for widespread information dispersion by mass 
communications. From relatively straight-forward extension 
of information, agricultural broadcasts changed their emphasis 
to commentary. Now it appears that the emphasis has shifted 
again, this time to a ‘broad public appeal' stage. For 
example, the C.B.C.'s Farm Radio and Farm TV Departments have 
been amalgamated into the Agricultural and Resources Depart- 
ment. The greater programing scope in the ‘resources! area 
increases the potential audience. The amount of ‘hard’ in- 


formation the farm unit gets is consequently reduced. 


Radio is only one type of audio communication just as 


television broadcasting is only one type of video (and audio) 
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communication. Audio extension communication by radio to- 
date has been restricted to programing designed for mass 
audiences. But audio communication can be extended to group 


and individual audiences similar to video communications. 


Group and individual needs can be serviced with exist- 
ing audio communications technology. Audio cassettes and 
cartridges are being used in playback machines which can 
be portable. There is presently a medical information ser- 
vice which provides busy doctors with audio tape summaries 
of medical journal articles. This could be done for agri- 
cultural information quite inexpensively. Farm unit opera- 
tors could listen to such, tapes while at home, in their car 
er.truck,.or in,the tractor cab. Groups contdyal copbey sor 
rent such tapes and centre discussions around them. By 
servicing groups and individuals, extension agencies, both 
public and private, would be able to make the information 
specialized enough to appeal to any farm unit. There needs: 
to be an ‘audio arm' in any future ‘extension communications 


group' to turn out cassettes and cartridges. 


(c) Print Media 


"The rapid change which has taken place in the 
rural community during the last decade has called 
forth a new type of farm paper." 


- Eaton's Farm News Service, 
approximately 1930. 


Print media are,unequalled for, refernal) “analysis. depin, 
and appeal to the intellect rather than the emotions. Recent 
mergers of publishing houses with recording and broadcast 
companies definitely point the way to a future of complemen- 


Beary Visual and print educational materials. 


General farm papers and magazines, sold to an advertiser 
on’ the basis ‘of? mass’ circulation, Haver deciined considerably 
from the 20 or so which published in the four western provinces 
around 1930. Recent postal increases have hurt the general 
publications but rationalization was probably inevitable any- 


way- The remaining ones appear viable. OU Lari ait 
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operator dialogue indicated a desire to continue buying and 
reading the general farm press. However, the major trend 
is toward specialized publications which appeal to  com- 


modity peer groups. 


In the future general farm papers and magazines will 
fill a farm unit want of providing broad general coverage 
of agricultural news. The specialized journals will become 
increasingly sophisticated. Agri-business either publishes 
or pays for most of the advertising and will direct these: 


publications at commercial farm units. 


Print communications are also published by private ane 
government research and extension agencies. The volume of 
print information is expanding very rapidly. If these data 
are to be effectively disseminated to farm units then 
systems must be devised which allow rapid mass assembly and 
rapid mass retrieval of print information. Farm units, parti- 
cularly the 'commercial' categories, want easy access to as 
many information sources as possible. Sources of information 
should be as broad as possible. Access to the information 
by farm units should be as easy as possible. Thus we begin to 


get into the area of data banks. 


(d) Multi-Media Communications 

There are a number of communications devices, that are 
presently available, or will be shortly, which have applicabil- 
ity to extension in Alberta. To effectively communicate with 
commercial farm units at a sophisticated level, mass communica- 
tion is not effective. Communication must be on a commodity 
peer group basis. This requires communication on an individual 


or group basis, instigated on their initiative. 


Educational Telephone Network (E.T.N.) is a communica- 
tions system currently used in the U.S. The technology exists 
for its installation in Alberta. Each installation would con- 


sist of interconnecting telephone lines and amplifiers which 
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allow~farm.unit groups torpartLeipatemigy al pdasseis sailor) mgs 
other groups or researchers or extension people throughout 


the Province. 


Another useful communication device plays a cartridge 
which consists of a film strip containing up to 250 slides 
with synchronized sound. It is portable and relatively in- 
expensive. It does not have the flexibility of video cas- 
settes but is available now. It can be used by darm units 
or extension field workers in addition to the films and 


slides currently in use. 


Discussion of the farm unit has not taken place in the 
same Chapter a5 the discussion of, communica tionmby, accident. 
The farm unit is central to ,the, stopic sot, icommiinisc ay om moi, 
as it is central to,.the ‘topic of extension... There, muciepe 
effective communication from farm units regarding their wanus. 
There must be effective communication to farm units to meet 
these wants. For there to be effective extension there must 
be effective two-way communication. We need any and all 
electronic communication devices which can aid extension 
effectiveness in light of (1) the ‘information explosion! 
and (2) the number of farm units which have to be assisted 
to 'emerge' or ‘adjust out' over the next 10 years (roughly 


H5;000 of the former and 18,000 of: the lavrer). 
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RATIONALE 

Thesc.Denwond task Force predict a drop-in number of 
farm units in Canada from 430,000 in 1966 to 315,000 in 1980. 
Using the C.D.A.'s trend projection techniques, we show 
Alberta farm unit numbers dropping from 69,250 to 50,836 over 
the same period. Using $10,000+ annual sales as a commercial 
farm unit minimum, the numbers in this category must increase 
from 17,992 in 1966 An Alberta to! 32,535 an 1980... Ignoring 
the effect of upward shift because of any rise in output 
Prices; there, are 14,543 farm units to be upgraded to commercial 
status. Assuming these all come from non-commercial (meaning 
less than $10,000 annual sales), there will then be 18,414 


farm units which will be adjusting-out of agriculture. 


in @ctial! fact; thet annual sales $10,000+ commercial cate- 
gory is too low as a cut-off in terms of straight economic 
Viability (adequate Pepurn, to labour and capital). Many reports 
we studied show a $10,000 net income cut-off and capital in- 
vestment averaging $100,000. Based on these "straight eco- 
nomics' guidelines, the adjusting-out figure for Alberta could 


approach 30,000 units in the next 10 years. 


Facing up to change in agriculture requires a reduction 
in the 'emotionalism' attached to the issue. This does not 
imply any reduction in 'concern.' The Task Force has effectively 
dealt with the emotionalism attached to the phrase 'the family 
farm,’ ‘They ’call it a "farm rum by 2 family." This points to 
the producing unit, whether run by a family or some absentee 
owner, as being an entity apart from a family and "a way of 


bite" 


Agricultural changes in Alberta are similar to those of 


Canada, the U.S., and Europe: our Province is not unique. 
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In Canada, the Task Force Report sets out two future govern- 
mental guidelines, echoed in Europe and elsewhere: 
a ", . . governments should reduce their 
direct involvement in agriculture there- 
by encouraging farmers, farm organiza- 


tions and agri-business to .. . stand 
more self-sufficiently on their own." 


rae ", . . the government should intelli- 

gently assist an orderly and planned 
transition that will encourage agri- 
cultural adjustment to achieve the 
largest possible gains at the lowest pos- 
sible tangible and intangible costs." 

Existing communications theory in agriculture centres 
around the geographic farm neighbourhood and the "Iowa Dif- 
fusion Theory." This theory sets out how information is 
disseminated "over local fences." There is also a Filtration 
Process by which information is screened in a local context. 


But, farm neighbourhoods are less relevant today than in the 


past. 


Previous 'farmer surveys' in Alberta, which have been 
District Agriculturist-oriented but openly so, reveal that 


farm units: 


- have differing degrees of information seeking aggressiveness; 
- use more information sources as their financial capability 


improves; 


= do not use more or fewer sources of information because 
of operator age, marital status, or amount of off-farm 


employment; 


- feel that willingness to adopt new ideas, the seeking of 
information, and more planning will be the keys to future 
success rather than the concentration in the past on im- 


proving production technology alone. 


Our interviews with farm unit operators, from ‘emerging’ 


through 'top commercial' reveal that: 
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~ they learn much from other operators producing the same 
commodity at the same or larger scale of operations and 


located anywhere; 


- they do not need interpretation of research results by 


information ‘wholesalers! or 'retailers'; 


- they either use the District Agriculturist frequently or 
Neseao at. » On balance the latter is the predominant 
eatefzory largely for reasons of ease of access to other 


sources of information; 


- they are reluctant to pay for extension services, especi-= 


ally now when cash is tight; 


- they see the need for planning but say they cannot because 
of the unreliability of government data (they want "black 


: ! 
or white answers, not "shades of grey"); 


- they see the logic of farm unit rationalization but when 
one asks "who will be adjusting out?", the answer is 


"not me, it.wiil be the other guy"; 


- awareness of new electronic communications techniques is 


minimal but all are ready to give them a try; 


- they are more concerned with a ‘practicality gap' in re- 
gard to research information than they are about a ‘credi- 


bility gap' concerning agri-business information; 


- most are doing their farm and family business in polarized 


regional growth centres ina 60-mile radius; and, 


- they have a positive awareness of changes going on in the 


regions of Alberta. 


All of this is rationale for our following conclusions 
as to basic approaches which will pervade the remainder of the 


study. 


CONCLUSION 


bee 


To reduce emotionalism without reducing concern, we use 
the terms 'regional' and 'metropolitan' in place of 

‘rural! and '‘urban.' We stress the term 'farm unit' in- 
stead of ‘farm! or 'farmer' or ‘family farm.’ Our farm 
unit encompasses physical inputs such as land, buildings, 
and equipment plus managerial inputs which can come from 

a father and his sons plus a wife handling the bookkeeping. 
Or it can encompass a professional foreman, his wife and 


some 'top hands! 
Our farm units are categorized in Chart 4-1 as: 


Managerial Farm Units: top commercial 


: regular commercial 


Developing Farm Units: emerging 


H adjusting-out 


Semi-Commercial Farm Units: large-scale hobby 


: large-scale part-time 


Country Residents: static non-commercial 
;: small-scale hobby 


H small-scale part-time 


We agree with the Task Force that there should be two 
types of federal-provincial credit agencies: one for 
managerial farm units and one for emerging. The first 
involves consolidation of the many present farm lending 
agencies into one commercial lending agency. The second 
involves tailoring credit to the needs of units strug- 
gling to become viable. Neither type of lending should 
force borrowers to go on government extension programs. 
This is a negative influence. The managerial farm unit 


seeks its own information sources within or outside of 
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government. The emerging unit, being counselled by 
government and other extension advisory assistance, will 


automatically be a better risk. 


In Chart 4-2, the Diffusion Process (innovator, early 
adopter, early majority, late majority, laggard), the 
Adoption Process (awareness, interest, evaluation, trial, 
adoption) and the Filtration Process (ideas screened by 
extension experts, influentials, opinion leaders until 
they reach average farm units) will in future have 
applicability in commercial agriculture in what we call 
‘commodity peer groups.! The old ‘across the fence with- 
in a local community' type of information dissemination 
is declining as farm operations become more specialized, 
integrated, and of larger scale. It is declining as farm 
unit operators are more mobile and able to meet their 
commodity peers on courses, on tours, at conventions, and 


in the farmyard several hundred miles away if necessary. 


For managerial farm units which are ‘information aggres- 
sive', the enus will be placed on the unit to seek in- 
formation. This will free the A.D.A. extension field 
force from servicing the regular commercial farm unit and 
enable it to concentrate on upgrading 14,543 emerging 


farm units -- a gigantic job over the next 10 years. 


The onus will also be on semi-commercial farm units and 
country. residents to seek out information on their own. 

For these units and managerial farm units it is import- 

ant to open up and build up any and all sources of informa- 
tion, including easier access to researchers and informa- 


pLon Vl braries. 


For adjusting-out farm units, intensive counselling will 
be necessary. The entry point may be agriculture but 


the counselling will lead to job and social redevelopment, 
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To assist in the awareness - sensitivity - motivation - 
action - co-ordination process, extension in Alberta 

in the next 10 years will need the use of many elect- 
ronic communications devices as well as face-to-face com- 


munication using specialists. 


Thus we suggest development of a ‘communications group! 
able to produce mass awareness programs for commercial 
and -E.T.V.; ‘instruct farm unit *groups in ithe use or s-inch 
videotape recording for articulating wants and feedback 
for extension field workers; and ultimately produce video 
cartridges or’ cassettes for use “in “individual “farm imi 


TV sets. 


We also suggest the de-emphasis of mass audience radio 
broadcasts in favour of a 'communications group' producing 
audio cassettes and tapes for use in home, car, truck or 
tractor. Mass radio should be kept for policy pronounce- 
ments. Commodity market reports are best accessed by 


farm units as 'dial-in pre-taped telephone reports.' 


Print media will always be necessary for depth analysis 
of agricultural and regional development information. With 
the ‘intormation explosion’ at )wil! be necessary to develop 
a data bank to allow rapid mass assembly, retrieval, and 


dissemination of print information. 


Finally, the telephone and the film or slide projector 
are two communication devices with which we are all familiar 
but which have new uses untried in Alberta. Telephone 
"conference call' lines plus amplifiers can allow groups 
of farm units and researchers to interact Province-wide. 
Synchronized sight/sound equipment now can enable farm units 
and extension field workers to play 8MM or 16MM film strips 
of slides with sound by means of cassette or cartridge. 
These sight/sound shows would be produced by a 'communica- 
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Chapter 5 


ALBERTA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


"Nineteen hundred and sixty-nine closed a 
decade of rapid change in the agricultural 
industry which included many changes in de- 
partment policies, programs and services. 
One can foresee continuance of this and a 
possible acceleration of these changes into 
the 1970-1980 period." 
- Introduction to the 1969 
Annual Report of the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture 


be HISTORICAL PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT OF GOVERNMENT EXTENSION 


(a) Early Years: ..1905-1 

Extension in the early years was provided by various 
lectures, demonstrations and short courses, summer fairs, 
demonstration farms, Schools of Agriculture, Farmers' In- 
stitutes, Women's Institutes, demonstration trains, and 


District Agents. 


The first "five District Agents ‘oft ictally macestherr 
‘appearance in 1916. Their task was to organize and work 
with boys! and girls. iclubs. SthesAnive etepomioan 1916 
stated that; 


tt. . « it is hoped that this work emayvesbe 
extended in the future so that the agent 
may give assistance to farmers in the lo- 
cality in connection with agrveulcural 
society work, community centre work, and 
marketing." 


It was also hoped that the District Agent would bring the 
Department closer to the farmer and to this end he was lo- 
cated "permanently" in a central town and provided with <a 
"Ford runabout." It was observed that 


"the District Agent cannot pretend to be 
an expert on all these various lines, (any 
problem) but he will have a general know- 
ledge of them and he will be able to con- 
fer with specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture when he is in doubt." 


iMewtirecy District Aericulturist (D.A.) was appointed 
int 1920. The District Agent: had’ been associated with the 
Schools of Agriculture and had only done extension between 
school terms. The District Agriculturists were full-time 
extension people and were responsible to the Livestock 
Branch. Their duties involved visiting farmers, making 
personal contact, finding and solving problems, holding 


meetings, and assisting in boys' and girls' work. 


In 1922 one of the D.A.'s was addressing U.F.A. meet- 
Pics siwowtanveri slides, tLilms and charts. by 1923° the 
Motion Picture Bureau of the A.D.A. was producing films for 
use in agricultural extension work. By 1925 the use of 


radio began to receive prominence. 


(b) 1938-1948 

tne i930 an Agericultural Extension Service was Created 
as a Branch of the Department of Agriculture. The main pur- 
pose was “the distribution of information." However, “to 
eYrcuresbestemesults, Lormation of community ornganizatdonss to 


reach country people" was considered desirable. 


In 1939 the Agricultural Extension Services Branch was 
specitacally responsible for supervising school fairs, ex- 
hibitions, associations, meetings, demonstrations, agricultural 
statistics, short courses, field days, women's work, and the 


extension activities of the D.A.'s and the Schools of Agriculture, 


The responsibility for the D.A.'s was transferred from the 
Livestock Branch to the Extension Services Branch by 1942. In 
1943 the main function of the Service was reaffirmed as the 
Mdistribuveron OL agpricul tural Anitormation. "| ThesDo A. ode 
voted their "full efforts to the production of<essential agri- 
cultural products and the farm labour problem." Despite the 
announced purpose being the dissemination of information, 


the 1947 Annual Report noted: 
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tt. . . a.great many times when services- ac 
distinct from extension teaching - has so 
laden the time of the DistrictsAgricutipr ire: 
that he has almost discouraged of performing 
Hhisseruestunecelon.. 
There was an increased demand for "more farm management - 


less husbandry." 


In 1939 a full-time home economist was assigned to the 
Extension Branch. The first District Home Economist (D.H.E.) 
was appointed in 1943 to work out, of Stevtier? There were 
five D.H.E.'s by 1944. D.H.E.'s, requested that they be sup- 
plied with cars since 40° per, cent of their time was spenv 


in travel. 


The end of the war in 1945 marked the beginning of two 
important trends in public wants: "buymanship" and "home 
planning." These both required expanded home economics ac- 
tivity. By 1948 there were eight permanent and two temporary 
DIR AID & 6% 


Communications 

Films and film strips were still being used in 1938 al- 
though some were not closely enough concerned with Alberta 
conditions and requirements. However, extension interest in 
radio increased. Department of Agriculture officials partic- 
ipated in "Farm Forum" and "Junior Farm Forum" program talks 
in. 19,39,. In 1945 it was recommended that even more attention 
be given to radio as an extension tool. However, it was noted 


elsewhere that "individual contact was felt more lasting." 


(c) 1949-1959 

In 1949 over 130,000 people attended meetings organized 
by. District Agriculturists. By 1950 there jwene WS ODA ot 6 cand 
Assistants staffing 38 offices. Extension work was carried 
out in the areas of field crops including crop improvement, 
soil conservation, weed control, crop pests and diseases and 


bortacuilGiuacer Livestock extension work dealt with livestock 


Sige ee 

improvement, marketing and disease control. Dairying con- 
cerned artificial insemination, silage production, housing, 
and record keeping. 4-H Club activity found the D.A.'s 
responsible for the organization and supervision of the 
Clubs, discovering and training qualified local leaders, 
and "frequently assisting with school career talks and dis- 
cussing educational opportunities in Agriculture with par- 


enusmancescha l dient! 


The post-war period caused continued demand for rural 
housing and family life programs from the Home Economics 
Division. Activities and staff increased during the period 
from 13 permanent District Home Economists and 5 summer 
assistants in 1949 to 20 permanent Dic boks 3 summer assist- 
ants and 5 undergraduate summer staff home economists in 
OS By this time, the Division had clothing and home de- 
sign speciatists. They participated in radio and television 
programs which advised the public of the Department's acti- 
vities, trained new staff members, provided the field staff 
with new information, and prepared and revised print material 


for the public. 


Farm Management 


The first Farm Management Specialist was appointed in 
1958. The work was carried out in conjunction with the Farm 


Cost Studies staff of the Dairy Branch. 


The activities of the Farm Management Specialist involved 
Visits. sto, the District, Agriculturist offices .o determine the 
nature of the farm management problems. Four workshops to 
upgrade the skills of the D.A.'s were held, farm meetings and 
short courses were attended, and special publications were 


made available to D.A.'s. 


In 1959 a definite emphasis was placed "on the training 


and servicing of District Agriculturists in farm economics and 


farm management, rather than on contacts with individual, farm 


operators." 


'Parm and Home' Concept 


Another approach to extension, first mentioned in 1956, 
was the 'Farm and Home Improvement Program.' D.A.'s and 
D.H.E.'s co-ordinated activities towards a 'balanced farm! 
concept of agriculture. In 1957 the importance of ‘grass 
roots! appeal was noted. Farm and home improvement was felt 
much more likely when the "farm family itself recognizes the 


need" rather than when urged by the extension worker. 


By 1959 the program "Farm Planning", "Balanced Farming", 
"Parm and Home Improvement", or "Farm and Home Development" as 
it had been variously called, was still not)a major extension 
effort. But it marked the first instance of any magnitude 
where the two main field staffs, D.A.'s and D.H.E. "sy eworked 


in conjunction with each other ona Speciive program: 


4-H 

The 4-H program demanded considerable time of the D.A.'s 
and DeH.E.!ae. in 1959 Lt was adniimisveredmp ara Supervisor of 
h-H Clubs, with permanent and part-time summer staffs. In 
that year D.A.'s “altended 1,661 4-H functions and Home Econo- 


mists attended 2,200 demonstrations, lectures, field days and 


short courses. 


(ad) 1959-1965 
In 1961 there were 44 District Agriculturist offices, 
twelve of which also had Assistant District Agriculturists. 


By 1966 there were 50 D.A. offices, seven with Associate DPA. Ss. 


Extension work was carried on in the areas of field crops, 
livestock, 4-H, farm management, and agricultural engineering. 
Extension effort was also directed toward community activities 
such as P.F.R.A. meetings, Farmers' Union of Alberta, Chambers 


of Commerce, and planning boards. 


tnelLoGes ‘program planning' was applied at the District 
level. This involved "the preparation of a program and plan 
of work for every one of the district offices." Once again 
an attempt was made to introduce "grass roots' wants into 
the extension process, this time through local advisory 


councils. Twelve of these were set up *by Po62, 


tm boOoe thes 6.R.C. program "This Business of Farming" 
was in part responsible for a greater emphasis on using tele- 
vision. However, despite a general decline in farm visits 
and an increase in telephone calls ToeceL was no wide-spread 


adoption of new communications techniques. 


There were 20 District Home Fconomists and two Special- 





ists in 1960. <A Home Management Specialist was appointed in 


1963 and in 1966 a Food and Nutrition Specialist. 


Extension activities in the traditional areas of food 
and nutrition, clothing and home sewing, handicrafts, and 
4-H continued-to account for a largzesportion of the DiH.f.s 
time. Consumer spending continued to be the major home man- 
agement extension area. But increased emphasis was given to 
the business of the home with respect to records, budgeting, 
credit, and estates. The Home Management Specialist was ap- 


pointed in response to the increased demand. 


In some areas D.H.E.'s co-operated in Farm and Home Pro- 


grams with the D.A.'s. 


The number of requests for assistance related to farm 
housing plans far exceeded staff time available. A 
Home Design Specialist was assigned to Calgary in 1965. The 
location of Regional Home Design Specialists in major trading 


centres proved to be justified in that, 
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"Many people come to the cities to purchase 
their building materials and.furnishings and 
incorporate an office interview the same day <i! 


Farm Management 
In 1960 the Farm Economics Branch was established to 


consolidate all agricultural economists in the Department 

in one Branch. The cost studies work of the. Branch broad- 
ened-from dairy work into specialty crop studies in irrigated 
areas of the Province. <A two-week course in farm management 
was conducted. Regional meetings were also held with exten- 
sion personnel to find out what assistance was required from 


agricultural economists. 


In 1961, four areas of concentration point out the ex- 


tension orientation of the Branch: 
- farm cost studies by commodity and region; 


- farm management "to assist in the extension to farmers of 
information on the basic principles of sound management 


practices"; 


- marketing and outlook for collection, analysis and "exten- 
sion of information to help agricultural producers and mar- 
keting agencies in their production and marketing decisions"; 


and, 


- general agricultural economics "to establish a background 
of analyses in the area of economic development, supply and 


demand, and agricultural adjustment and rehabilitation." 


In 1964 Regional Farm Economists were appointed in 
Lethbridge and Calgary to give “assistance to farmers and 
farm groups through the 15 District Agriculturists and the 


District Home Economists in the two regions." 


About one quarter of the D.A.'s were taught how to do 
a business analysis. It was expected that within three years 
all D.A.'s would be able to perform a business analysis and 


teach farmers how to do the same. 
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Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development INGAE VAG Rs Da Aa ) 


The Land Conservation and Utilization Committee chaired 
by the A.D.A., which had been in existence for some time, 
became; the Pocal point for Provincial/Federal A.R.D.A. pro- 
grams an 1962. Previously this interdepartmental/university 
committee had largely concerned itself with community pastures 
and monitoring the Agricultural Soil and Feed Testing Labo- 
ratory. These activities continued under this Committee but 
personnel on it also considered A.R.D.A. project matters as 


CHevA OR. DWeoA ee AdVESOry .COMmmniLttee. 


Alberta and the Federal Government signed five projecr 
agreements in 1963 of which two concern our study: (ie) adtGe—= 
native land use and, (2) rural development areas research. 
thes first concerned taking Jands .out of aem1 Cublvure Tom other 
eee Cie rsecand, permitced a start by the.A.D.A. Agricultural 
Economics Division on a pilot socio-economic study of Census 


Division 14 (Edson). 


In 1965 new Federal/Provincial agreements were signed, 
and A.R.D.A. now stood for Agricultural and Rural Development 
Act. Emphasis was shifting from agriculture to rural develop- 
ment. AV Ssocto—economac Svudy was “approved for C.D.°42, 
Community development work had begun in C.D. 14 using a 
Regional Resource Co-ordinator (a former North Edmonton 
Associate D.A.) and a Rural Development Home Economist (a 
former Grande Prairie D.H.E.) who later became Assistant 


Regional Resource Co-ordinator. 


The A.D.A. through assignments from the A.R.D.A. Advisory 
Committee was broadening into regional resource development. 
However the A.D.A.'s extension field force was not being 
heavily involved. Community development-oriented personnel 
from the D.A. and, D.H.E. field ~forces transferred to key A.R.D.A. 
POST Lions. bus wie Vous iune tion ofese. DA, or D.H.b.. in 
the A.R.D.A. project areas did not alter except to serve as a 


resource person when called upon. 
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(e) Regionalization: 1966-1970 


In 1966 the Department of Agriculture was reorganized 
into seven Divisions (see Chart 5-4). The new Extension & 
Colleges Division began to decentralize extension activities 
by dividing the Province into seven Regions (see Chart 5-6). 
Accompanying the creating of these Regions was the establish- 


ment of Regional Specialists and Regional Supervisors. 


Only sixeot the Regions are operational with the seventh 
being split up among three of the others. Each Region is 
administered by a Regional Agriculturist who is responsible 
to the Head of the District Agriculturist Branch. @ ihe lrec- 
fonal staff consists of the D.A.'s, D.HoF.  s,ehe210@a le acl. 
sion Engineers, Regional Plant Industry Supervisors, Regional 
Dairy Specialists, Regional Livestock Supervisors, Regional 
Poultry Specialists, Regional Farm Economists, and Regional 
Directors from the Water Resources Division. Although the 
Regional Agriculturist is the administrative head of the 3 
'regional team', there is no one solely responsible to him. 
Every one of the regional personnel is primarily responsible 
to another Branch of the Extension & Colleges Division, some- 
one in 'Head Office! with the Extension & Colleges Division, 
or is completely responsible to another Division of the 


Department. 


The Extension & Colleges Division was structured into 
a District Agriculturist Branch, a Home Economics Branch, ‘an 
Information Branch, an Agricultural Engineering Branch, and 
an Agricultural and Vocational Colleges Branch. A Rural 


Leadership Training Section was also established in 1967. 


(2) District Agriculturist Branch 

The 4-H Division was transferred to the Department 
of Youth but D.A. and D.H.E. functions did not diminish 
in this area until 1968. In 1967 Regional ‘Specialists! 
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were proving to be "an important added strength to the 


DisterctsASTUcCuULturisty in his ‘district. " 


The rapid turnovers in staff during the 1966- 
1969 pDerzod resulted™in decreases’ in some activities. 
bieloGG, only Boeper cent of * District Agriculturists 
and Assistants had less ‘then 5 years ‘of service. In 
1966,.8this"’ficure had@risen to 59 per cent’ and: was pro- 


jected “toirirse to 66 per Cent an ©969% 


PyeelOovmtbere were 415 DeA.'s, 2 Associate DoA. "Ss, 
amare! ILC) WNESabSigeiait WelNe Se HOtliguDEls uieie (Olio um weizerTlont 
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(ii) The Home Economics Branch 

in) 1967 the staft consisted of the Head and Asso- 
Ciate Head of the Branch; a Home Management, a Home 
Desien, a Clothing, and a Food and Nutrition Specialist; 
a Regional Home Design and a Home Management, Specialist 
ieGalsary,@and 26° DistractsHomet economists. “By 1969 a 
Senior Home Economist was added to the headquarters staff. 
The first City Home Economist was appointed in Edmonton. 


There were 29D. H<4B.*s an“ the Branch. 


In 1967, radio and television were responsible for 
increased awareness of extension programs. Consumer 
education became the second largest subject’matter area. 
The demand for home design assistance continued to in- 
crease and was partially handled by a new group workshop 
approach. The démand for a sewing instruction course 


increased: LOO“per cent. 


In 1968 'home management' and 'family living' ex- 
tension increased with emphasis in estate planning and 
consumer Inrormation. A pilot project in tanaly litre 
6ducation was also initiated and "met a community need 
by evidence of the excellent attendance and interest." 


Some work with Native people was also reported. 


In 1969 increased time was spent ona weight re- 
duction (human) pilot project, the operation of a new 
Home Economics Laboratory, and co-operation with other 


government projects throughout the Province. 


(i441) eThe Agricultural Engineering Branch 


Regional Extension Engineers were located in ethe 
six regional centres by 1969. A number of part-time 
appointees conducted welding and tractor maintenance 


programs. 


In 1967 it was noted that there was a trend for 
specific information to meet individual needs. The 
trend for individuals to seek information and services 
from the Branch was still increasing in 1969. Most of 


the contacts were arranged through D.A.'s. 


(iv) The Information Branch 

The Information Branch evolved from the former 
Radio and Information Section. Inv 1967 «ast Productarro— 
motion Office' was established "to plan programs Lor 
promoting Alberta grown products and to provide consumer 
information to the mass media from the Department's 


Home Economists." 


Other extension activities involved the publica- 
tion of "Farm Notes"; the release of reports on agri- 
cultural research projects; the writing of special news 
releases to mass media; the preparation of agricultural 
weather forecasts; the production of the "Call of the 
Land" radio program, which was used "primarily to pub- 
licize the services of the Extension and Colleges Divi- 
SOG ust ses and co-operation in the production of the 


television program" This Business of Farming ." 
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In 1969 similar work. was undertaken with the fol- 
lowing additions. Production of agricultural programs 
Wasim a tedrifoncthe Metropolitan Edmonton Educational 
teleyision Association. © Other agricultural television 
programs were .produced in co-operation with the Edmonton 
Separate School Board, ‘the Canadian Broadcasting Asso- 
Ciation, the County of Mountainview Educational Tele- 
vision Association, and commercial stations. Some ex- 


tension workers were instructed in the use of portable 


videotape units. 


(v) Leadership Training and Development 


The Rural Leadership Trad nine Section was estab- 
lished in#1967 with the Obyectives rot} increasing the 
leadership«skills.of muMalmorsanizate ons, ands Phesrstait 
of the Department. Time has. been spent working with 
the F.U. & C.D.A., the.University of-Alberta.Extension 
Department, and other agencies outside the Extension & 
Colleges Branch of the Department of AGUS LICAL Littl ie. mrad 
effort has eon directed to staff training both within 


the Division and within the Department. 


(a) RPA RSODSA 2 PAV 966H>1 970 


The A.D.A.'s Area Rehabilitation and Development Admin- 
istration (A.R.D.A.) Branch continued activities in 1966. 
M former Bonnyville Distriet Agriculturisti became. Repitonal 
Resource 'Co-erdinator for C.D. “2and a: former st. tPawl 
D.H.E. became his Assistant. Initially both retained their 
former duties. Rural development activity was beginning in 
C.D. 15. Other A.R.D.A. activities involved a regional growth 


symposium and many physical resource studies and projects. 


The C.D. 14 program undertook some land purchase and 
farm enlargement. Canada Manpower and Alberta Vocational 


Trainps CABS oe) were active in upgrading of those leaving 
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agriculture. D.A.'s and D.H.E.'s in C.D. 14 were used as 
resource people by the Co-ordinator and other permanent 
A.R.D.A. staff. In addition, the Agricultural Economics 
Division and A.D.A. field extension workers were involved 


in farm management schools at Edson and Evansburg. 


In 1967 the A.D.A.'s A.R.D.A. Branch carried the title 
Agricultural and Rural Development Administration. The 
C.D. 14 staff expanded to include 2 Community Advisors, S 
Home Development Agents and a Land Use Specialist, none of” 
whom were former A.D.A. extension field staff. A Home 
Visitors' Program, using local lay workers as counsellors, 
grew at Hinton and Edson. C.D. 15 gota Regional Resource 
Co-ordinator, a former Spirit River D.A. F.U. & C.D.A. 
rural sociological research and study groups were sponsored 
under A.R.D.A. Indian studies, recreation studies and 


physical resource projects and studies continued. 


In ©. Dealers meetings of agricultural, recreation, 1oLres: 
producer, leadership, community organization, youth, farm and 
home management committees involved local people plus A.R.D.A. 
personnel, Department of Youth representatives, the D.A. and 
others. Farm adjustment teams had been created comprising 
the Regional Resource Co-ordinator, the Farm Adjustment 
Specialist, the Training Counsellor (all A.R.D.A. people) 
and a Farm Adjustment Committee. Such Committees usually 
comprised 4 farm unit operators, an F.U.A. representative, 
the D.A., an Agricultural Field Man from Municipal Affairs, and 
a Public Lands Inspector from Lands and Forests. Retraining 
programs involved Manpower, N.A.I.T., Alberta Vocational 
Training (AseV.T.:) and, the A.D.A.'s Agricultura and Vocational 
Colleges. The Home Visitors Program utilized a core of a 
Public Health Nurse and an A.R.D.A. staff Home Economist with 
resource back-up from the A.D.A. Home Economics Branch, Man- 


power, Public Welfare, and others. 
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In C.D. 12 the Regional Co-ordinator and his Assistant 
Sur lleperrormeda, their DIA. and D.H.E. functions. <A lot of 


people were interviewed as to "needs and desires." 


In C.D. 15, "awareness" meetings were held with Peace 


River Region residents to alert them to their problems. 


In October 1968, the A.R.D.A. Branch of the A.D.A. was 
transferred to the Human Resources Development Authority. 
C.D. 15 got a female Assistant Regional Resource Co-ordinator 
(holding an Education degree). The Slave Lake area got its 
own Co-ordinator. The Research and Planning Division of 
H.R.D.A. (formerly the Rural Development Research Branch of 
the A.D.A.'s Agricultural Economics Division) did’ a detailed 


rural development outline for’C.D.°15 called "The B-15 Plan." 


In C.D. 12, 3 farm adjustment committees were set up 
at Lac La Biche, Bonnyville and St. Paul. Farm purchases 
and sales took place. <A Land Use Technician was hired. A 
Home Visitors Program was started at Fort McMurray utilizing 


the Baptist Women's League. 


The many committees continued to meet in C.D. 14. An 
Evansburg D.A. was in training to take over the Regional 
Resource Co-ordinator role. Farm adjustment continued on 
a modest scale. Following is a tabulation of what happened 
to the families whose land was purchased (and a comparison 


with the previous two years). 


1966 1967 1968 


Relocation (Alberta or elsewhere) 4 
Alternate employment 6 aval 13 
Training 2 4 1 
Retirement (early or otherwise) 4 8 6 
Continued farming at 
Relocated on farms elsewhere vid 33 
Straight purchase 9 

Being counselled 5 1 
Miscellaneous — 3 
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Educational upgrading for C.D. 14 comprised 500 in- 
terviews and 35 people who actually upgraded during the 
year. These people upgraded at the Alberta Vocational 
Training Centre in Edmonton, at N.A.I.T., at Agricultural 


and Vocational Colleges. 


In C.D. 15, the emphasis was on co-ordinating govern- 


ment agencies serving the region. 


In 1969, the A.D.A.'s only connections with A.R.D.A. 
were through senior personnel being members of H.R.D.A. 
advisory committees and extension field force personnel con- 


tinuing to be resource back-up for adjustment programs. 


In, 1970,, the, Federal Government, changedsi tsyappreach 
on resource development from "pockets" such as Edson or 
Slave Lake to "designated areas." In Alberta, as 1965-1970 
A.R.D.A. agreements expired, the whole HeR. Deals / NeReDeae 
development concept is apparently ina state of flux. Some 
former D.A.'s who transferred to Ho RsDeho/AeioeD as have now 
transferred back to D.A. service with the A.D.A. | Further, 
the magnitude of Task Force projections of agricultural 
rationalization appears to move the whole farm adjustment 


issue onto a Province-wide basis, not just northern Alberta. 
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2. OBJECTIVES, POLICIES AND PROGRAMS - PAST, PRESENT 


(a) The Government Objective 
The Speech from. the Throne of January 29, 1970 stated 
the following objective: 


", . . improvement of the environment wherein 
creativity and freedom are broadened and 
strengthened, and where the opportunities, 
values, potentialities and liberties of in- 
dividual Albertans remain the first concern 
and the major objective of public policy." 


(b) Objectives of Government Departments 
7) Department of Social Development (D.S.D.) 


The social development of the individual and family 
is to be emphasized rather than the old concepts of 


maintenance and custody: the old "welfare' concept. 


(ast) Human Resources Development Authority CHR Der Are) 


The functions of H.R.D.A. are: 


", . . to develop, co-ordinate and 
supervise provincial and regional 
programs and services to encourage 
and help individuals and communities 
develop their human resources to the 
LuUtPlests potentials. .. . Ao 


(Gime) Department of Agriculture (A.D.A. ) 


The 1968 Annual Report stated: 


"The purpose of the department is to 
develop and conserve, for the common 
good, the human and physical resources 
of agriculture and in this general 
interest shall perform those functions 
and provide services, related to: 
Agricultural Extension and Education, 
Animal Industry, Veterinary Services, 
Plant Industry, Agricultural Economics, 
Water Resources and Program Develop- 
ment for progressive and continued 
growth of the Alberta agricultural 
industry. 


Furthermore, such functions and services 
shall be commensurate with sound scienti- 
fic and economic principles to attain 
maximum production of high quality food 
and other agricultural products; to stim- 
ulate to maximum development the human 
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and physical rosources available to the 
industry and to improve the economic 
and social position of those engaged in 
agricu lime «i 


(c) - Objectives of A.D.A. Divisions (see Chart 5-4) 


(i) 


(ii) 


(52) 


(v) 


Water Resources Division 
WiGUIC ae Gr OME ESS 2 


"Tn the social and economic environment 
which society may from, time to time 
determine for itself, the Division's 
objective is» to,ensure ~lhat. water 16, 004 
as deficien., angredienu..) 


Veterinary Services ,Division 


"In the interest of economic production, 
to protect, Maintain and improve the 
health of "Alberta's Slivestocik anc® to 
protect human health." 


Agricultural’ Heononmitc sy Da vrsa or 


"To increase the economic and social well- 
being of farm families, by providing. eer 
vices which assist in the establishment 
and maintenance of competitive and viable 
farming operations and related business 
enterprises." 


Program Development Division 


This Division is responsible for: 


- developing selected new agricultural programs 


to meet changing conditions, 


- administering programs, that are. not readi ty on 
solely identified with the specific disciplines 


of other. Divisions ,, and 


- co-ordinating administrative programs ofa 


Departmental scope. 


Animal Industry Division 


"To promote and direct the orderly develop- 
ment of the livestock, dairy and poultry 
industries through policies of Licensing; 
inspection and extension education." 


Be. 


(Grae bP lan.t Industry Division 


"The objective of the Plant Industry 
Division is to direct and encourage all 
aspects of efficient economic and sus- 
tained production of field and horti- 
cultural crops within physical and human 
resource possibilities through education, 
incentive programs or by regulations and 
within limits of market potential." 


(vii) Extension & Colleges Division 


The Agricultural Extension Service Branch was 
formed in 1938 with the long-term objective of improv- 
Miesacr cultunralvand rural life. This was to be achieved 
through "the distribution of information" as "the main 
purpose." This involved co-ordination of the extension 
efforts of other Branches within the Department and 
other extension agencies. The Annual Report of 1961 
formally recognized a new approach of extension workers 
in not-only transmitting but also interpreting the re- 
Gesoubts OL Marta cultural mesearchs 

Mile sinverpretation of results and ‘the use 

to which these results are put is assuming 

greater importance with the present more ex- 

acting demands of farm families." 

In the 1962 Annual Report, extension workers 
€Nangped their major efforts from 

Smerei purveyors of pilis' of; Agricultural in- 

formation to the more demanding role of inter- 

preting and guiding the intelligent application 
of the great: volume of scientific: agricultural 
information which has been available." 

By 1963 a three-pronged extension objective had 
emerged. Agricultural information had been disseminated 
and it was now being 'interpreted.' A third extension 


area of involvement or objective was that of providing 


‘'suidance to farm families.! 


The 1970 Extension & Colleges Division statement 
of purpose presented to the Executive Committee stated that: 
"The purpose of Extension is to help in- 


dividuals and communities meet their needs 
in a changing society through a program of 


(4) 
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continuing education in the broad field of 
Agriculture, Home Economics and Community 
Leadership. " 


Policies of the Extension & Colleges Division 


(i) "Self Help" Policies 
In the 1948 Annual Report, the Asricultural Ex-— 


tension Branch states that extension's "real purpose 

is to teach them (farmers) to solve these problems 
themselves. .. ." Since this pronouncement the Exten- 
sion & Colleges Division has consistently advocated 

that extension policies be designed to "help people 


help themselves." 


The 1959 Annual Report states that District 
Agriculturists and District Home Economists taught 
"farm families to help themselves to acquire the nec- 
essary information and skills to provide a more sat- 
isfactory living." The Annual Report of 1960 states 
that extension work is that of "providing farm families 


with knowledge and skills to enable them to help them- 


selves to meet everyday and longer term situations and 


problems." (Underlining added ) 
Gi) ei taicon 
The 1959 Annual Report said that 


"the District Home Economist has the 
responsibility of maintaining a close 
liaison with the farm families on the 
land and the sources of reliable in- 
formation including the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Faculty of 
Agriculture at the University of Alberta 
and the Canada Department of Agriculture." 


This liaison role also involves "the responsi- 
bility at the farm level for carrying out policies and 


programs developed by the Department." The 1961 Annual 
Report goes on to say that: 


(e) 
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"This was accomplished by close con- 
tact and association with farm families 
throughout the Province. This close 
association enabled extension workers 
to serve as lines of communication be- 
tween farmers, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and research institutions 

" 


In 1965 the Annual Report stated that: 


"Liaison with research continued to 
improve. Regular meetings with the 
three Research Stations has helped 

make this possible. Similar meetings 
with University personnel were not 

held except on an informal basis. 

Plans were made to insure this nec- 
essary liaison by the setting up of the 
A.A.C.C. and the Extension Advisory Com- 
mittee." 


(iii) Co-ordination 
Although co-ordination is a role for all exten- 


sion personnel, it has more significance within the 


District Agriculturist Branch. The 1962 Annual Report 


“indicated that D.A.'s were co-ordinating activities at 


the District level, at the Branch (now Division) level 


and at the interdepartmental level. 


This was broadened somewhat in 1965 when all ex- 
tension personnel were credited with a marked improve- 


ment ins 


"the co-ordination of all agencies 
working in the Agricultural Extension 
Field." 


This included co-ordination at the District, Branch, 


interbranch, interdepartmental, and interagency levels. 


Programs of the Extension & Colleges Division 
(i) District Agriculturist Branch 


Historically it has been noted that early acti- 


vities of the District Agriculturists centred around 
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youth programs which evolved into 4-H Club work. In 
1966 the administration of the 4-H Club Program was 
transferred to the Department of Youth and in 1968 
responsibility for organization and supervision at 
the local level was also. D.A.'sS still conduct pro- 
grams for 4-H Clubs. However, this activity has de- 


creased since 1968. 


Extension activities directed towards farm 
units have been greatly concentrated 11 ther plvareal 
production area until quite recently. Early extension 
programs in the traditional areas of field crops, live- 
stock, dairying, and poultry were heavily weighted in 
the direction of increasing physical output. This 
emphasis continued well past the Second World War, 
when the emphasis on increasing output was particularly 
strong. These types of extension programs still account 
for a large portion of the extension effort. Many of 
the District Agriculturists' areas of training and in- 
terest lie in the plant industry and animal industry 
areas. Such historical emphasis on production is not 
unique to Alberta extension: many provinces and states 


concentrated on "two blades of grass." 


In 1958 the first Farm Management Specialist was 
appointed and District Agriculturists extension pro- 
grams mirrored this increasingly important area. Alberta 
was one of the first provinces to get into this field. 
The 1968 Annual Report states that 

"farm management now ranks highest 
in Extension's list of priorities." 

District Agriculturists' agricultural engineering 
activities decreased as the Agricultural Engineering 


Branch increased its activities. The program areas have 
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remained fairly constant being buildings, water, 
sewers and utilities, drainage and irrigation, 
mechanization, and machinery maintenance. Home re- 


modeling is a fairly recent addition. 
Thus there has been an increasing trend to non- 


production oriented programs in recent years. Farm 
and Home Programs had a brief popularity during the 
late 1950's and early 1960's. Farm management and 


marketing are currently receiving increased emphasis. 


(ii) Home Economics Branch Programs 
D.H.E.'s 4-H responsibility declined when 4-H 


was taken over by the Department of Youth. However 

4-H Clubs had already been formed in the clothing, garden, 
food and home decorating areas. In addition, District 
Home Econimists provide general assistance with 

leaders' courses, judging competions, rallies, and 


‘efficiency weeks.'! 


Programs in the traditional homemaking areas still 
account for the bulk of the extension efforts of the 
D.H.E.'s: home management, food and nutrition, cloth- 


ing and sewing, home design, and handicrafts. 


The home management area incorporated specific 
programs in budgeting, record keeping, wills, estate 
planning and consumer education as home management con- 
cerns outgrew the traditional areas of "consumer buying 
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The D.H.E. Branch feels that programs such as 
sewing courses "continue to be a way to reach groups 
and a way to introduce more in-depth programs such as 


home management." 
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Programs of Other A.D.A. Divisions 
Gi) Agricultural Economics Division 

As noted before, the Agricultural Economics Div- 
ision grew out of the farm management activities and 
information gathering functions of the former Agri- 
cultural Extension Branch and the Farm Cost Studies 
group of the former Dairy Branch. The extension pro- 
grams have expanded in scope and numbers as the Division 
has grown, largely due to increased emphasis on farm 


management by the Department of Agriculture. 


Extension programs have been initiated in the 
areas of farm business analysis, farm enterprise an- 
alysis, father-son arrangements, farm incorporation, 
farm and consumer credit, machinery trading, purchasing 
land, and fertilizer handling. These programs show the 
increased emphasis in the non-traditional (non-production 
science) extension areas. However, they are still dir- 
ected towards the producing unit. Efficiency has moved 
beyond the physical input-output stage and is now re- 


cognized fin sterms of proiatabilaisys. 


This Division undertook resource inventory studies 
of various Census Divisions as a prelude to A.R.D.A. 


‘poverty pocket! community development work. 


(ii) Water Resources Division Programs 


The Land Development Branch of this Division car- 
ries out extension programs in the areas of sprinkler 
irrigation, land classification, surface drainage, mois- 
ture conservation, and sprinkler designs. Some of the 
earliest extension work in the southern part of the 
Province was in the area of irrigation. Land levelling 


and reclaimation extension work is somewhat newer. 
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Extension programs in this area tend to be quite 
straightforward, similar in this regard to the programs 
of the Agricultural Engineering Branch. The extension 
programs are completely oriented towards the producing 


unit and have a very high service content. 


(35) Other Divisions' Programs 


The Animal Industry, the Plant Industry, Veter- 
inary Services, and the Program Development Divisions 
all carry out some extension programs. The programs 
of the first three are carried out by Regional Spe- 
cialists or Supervisors, or headquarters personnel. 
The programs are directed towards the Producing unit 


almost exclusively. 


These extension programs have suffered a decreas- 
ing emphasis only in relationship to the total exten- 
StORseptlort.. The iabove Divisions, with the exception 
of sthe former Dairy Branch, have generally not engaged 
in extension programs other than in terms of physical 


input-output efficiency. 


The Program Development Division is new. Its 
extension activities are intended to be of a non- 
permanent nature. Extension programs have centred on 
agricultural service board liaison, A.R.D.A. and now 
marketing programs. It has come closest to farm adjust- 
ment and regional growth analysis through chairmanship 
of the Conservation and Utilization Committee and thus 


through A.R.D.A. farm consolidation. 


(g) Discussion of Objectives, Policies, Programs 


That the A.D.A. has the prime governmental responsi- 
bility for extension to production-oriented agriculture is 
not seriously in question. What is in question is responsi- 


bility for human resource development extension in agriculture 


and in total in'regional as opposed to 'metropolitan'Alberta. 
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The total governmental objective is broad and all en- 
compassing--"improvement of the environment... . SLPS Et 
stresses human rather than physical things or values. It 
is translated in one form or another into various depart- 
mental objectives witness the shift in D.S.D. to ‘social 


development' from 'welfare.' Or the creation of H.R.D.A. 


The A.D.A. objective is broad too. It introduces the 
‘hunanefactor'sinto sa imixeot "physical resources" and 
"Scientific and economic principles." So all three-- 
D.S.D., H.R.D.A. and the A.D.A.--appear to have mandates 
to carry out human resource extension in the various regions 


of Alberta. 


For instance, human resource development work with the 
lower income groups engaged in agriculture could be under- 
taken by the D.S.D. under ‘the rationale of ".'-)')"So0ctal 
development of the individual and family \. .«79Os"tpyiieR sD ie 
under the ‘rationale ,of acting Choa! 39, encourage and help 
individuals and communities develop their human resources 
to the fullest potential . . .  .@tandeby ache Department of 
Agriculture in the light of their stated Ob jE cGtiven vt 
to improve the economic and social position of those engaged 


in agriculture." 


Of course, a mandate without funding cannot be implemented. 
Similarly funding, without everyone in a department believing 


in the mandate, is futile. 


Two solutions to the 'overlapping' mandate problem come 


to mind. One is the 'task force! approach where co- 
ordination and co-operation starts at the department level 
and programs are designed which can involve many different 
government departments. H.R.D.A. is designed along these 
lines and at all levels there is a problem of personnel serv- 


ing both the new task force group and their own department. 
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The second alternative is give one department not 
only a mandate and the funds, but personnel transferred 
from other departments. Thus a multi-disciplinary team 
can be constructed which does not have divided loyalities 
and direction. Rather than different government depart- 
ment ssbeime direcved Loa specific part of a problem, ai’ 
team within one department will be confronting the whole 


problem. 


Within the A.D.A., the Water Resources Division ob- 
peCtayve toeinveresting. Unlike the other objectives, it 
introduces. the aspect of serving a "social and economic 
environment which society may from time-to-time determine 
motets se kth, 2 6 Seetiecuch a.’ leap of faith’ as work-— 
able, listening to what _ society says could be the ultimate 
way to determine what department or division does what, and 
to what extent. This is possibly the only mention of ‘grass 


fo0vs" public#’opinion input in any ‘of the objectives. 


DieceAchicubLiural, Pconomics Division of the A.D.A. in- 


troduces the aspect of 'service', meaning physical carrying 
out of tasks for the farm unit operator. An example is 
CANFARM work. Such 'service' is considered to be necessary 
pomrcdtcave (loarmine by example). It is intended to be 
short-term, e.g., farm operators on CANFARM servicing for 


three years are 'on their own' at the end of this time. 
However there is a danger which is obvious. Unless those 
being serviced are reminded that their 'solo flight' will 
soon bev Cconine. * That) increased, Gimel or, .cost por, bothiwidd 
surely be involved. Then human nature will cause service 
programs to become 'built-in.' In the U.S. Co-operative 
Extension Service, the announced trend is to de-emphasize 


'service!. programs. 


The 1969 A.D.A. Annual Report shows three areas of 


Majo COlnceniia tot the Agricultural Hconomics Division. “Tire 
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first is "providing a continuing education service, as an 
intepral part of other departmental programs, with the basic 
objective of assisting farmers to help themselves attain 
their individual and family goals." * This vs clearly exten- 
sion. The second area is "to advise and counsel government 
officials on the economic implications of various existing 
and proposed policies and programs." This can be considered 
afin periake ene on function. The third area of concern 
involves the "collection, analysis and dissemination of re- 
search information and agricultural statistics necessary 

to a more thorough understanding of agricultural trends, 


outlook, adjustments and social and economic development." 


Later in this Chapter, discussion centres on strong 
regional teams of Specialists. It also centres on consol- 
idation of extension activities within the Extension & 
Colleges Division. The Agricultural Economics Division is 


part-extension and part-statistical analysis at present. 


The Program Development Division recently took on an 
'extension' program J9F addition to ats) WStabi eiunetion. 
This program is marketing and one specific example is the 
"Pork Promotion Program." Once again, can you have multiple 


A.D.A. divisions ‘getting into the extension game'? 


Both the Animal Industry and Plant Industry Divisions 
feel that part of their objective is to "direct" or "pro- 
mote" or "encourage" advancement of agriculture in their 
livestock or crop specialties. Plant Industry introduces 
‘market potential" as a limiting factor on effort. »Animal 
industry introduces the words “orderly development" of the 
livestock, dairy and poultry industries. At present both 
Divisions have Specialists and Supervisors in the field doing 
extension for the Extension & Colleges Division but reporting 


to their own ‘home divisions.' Is this operationally sound? 
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The objective of the Extension & Colleges Division 
keeps broadening over the years. "Community Leadership" 
has now been added to the traditional areas of agriculture 
and home economics. For the sake of argument one wonders 
whether consolidation of traditional extension activities 
from other Divisions within this Division is not a first 
step. Then broader aims such as community leadership may 
be contemplated. Considering the present A.D.A. structure 
it may have been necessary to have multiple extension acti- 
vities going on in several divisions. Whether this need 
Peet tiemiieiitures ts Open Lo question, —particularly ian laght 
of changes in the structure of the Extension & Colleges 
Division which we suggest later on in this Chapter. 


The Extension & College's Division has a philosophy 
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of "helping people to help themselves. The idea is basi- 
Sally 2 truism. If extension programs are to be effective 
they must be carried to the point where the recipient can 
help himself. In U.S. extension work, the suggestion is 
made that the philosophy be changed and that in future Ex- 
tension should be "helping people adjust to societal change" 
(John Photradis, Journal of Pxtension, 1970). Extension 
afetyomolouldesornve as Yo). . a buitfer for change So its 
impact will be controlled." This ties in with Toffler's 
view of "future shock" mentioned in Chapter 2. Sucha 
change in philosophy is relevant to the need we see for 


A.D.A. concentration on assisting developing farm units. 
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le PROGRAMS AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Agriculture has been characterized as an industry which 


falls into the physical resource category. The extension ef- 


forts of the Department have directed some increased effort 
towards the human resource area. However, the majority of 
programs and time and effort have been and still are directed 


towards the physical resource aspect of agriculture. 


(a) Information-Oriented Programs 


A.D.A. information dissemination programs often involve 
groups of people in short-courses, field days, and meetings. 
Information is also extended on an individual basis. In- 
dividual contact entails more interpretation and guidance. 


This is dealt with in the next sub-section of our study. 


(mae o producing units: 


The information services provided by the District 
Agriculturist Branch, the Agricultural Engineering 
Branch, and other Divisions of the Department are very 
heavily oriented towards the physical resource area - 
the farm as a producing unit. Production science now 
shares some of the spotlight with farm Management and 


marketing. 


The District Agriculturist Branch has for years 


Carried production science information to producers in 
the areas of plant industry, e.g., forage crops, animal 


industry, e.g., R.O.P. and agricultural engineering, 


e.g-, farmstead mechanization. Almost all Similar pro- 
grams are directed towards improving the production 
science aspect of farm units. The programs of the 
Agricultural Engineering Branch fall into this cate- 


gory as back-up to the D.A. Branch. 


Much of the information extended in what is called 


"agricultural economics' concerns farm management, such 
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as accounting records and analysis for example. Most 
of the Agricultural Economics Division publications 
are of a farm management nature as illustrated by the 
following sample list: 


"How to Complete the Prairie Provinces 
Farm Account Book" 


"How to Analyse the Farm Business" 
"The Cattle Feeder and the Futures Market" 


The Land Development Branch of the Water Re- 
sources Division extends production science information 
to producing units in the areas of irrigated land de- 
velopment, land classification, surface drainage, and 


land use planning. 


The Plant Industry, Animal Industry and Veterinary 
Services Divisions extend production science informa- 
tion to producing units through regional Supervisors 


and Specialists and headquarters personnel. 


Ge) homhamityaun ios: 

Information is also extended which is not designed 
to increase knowledge or skill in production areas. 
It can generally be characterized as being directed to- 
wards the family aspect of the farm unit. The Home 
Economics Branch places most of its emphasis in this 
area. These programs can be considered as emphasizing 
improvement of the 'quantity' of life as opposed to 
thes tquality!), of »,late. 


The Home Economics Branch has programs in the 
areas of home management which includes living costs, 
budgeting, record keeping and general consumer educa- 
tion; family living which includes family life educa- 
tion; food and nutrition which includes catering, 
labelling, packaging, food additives and convenience 


foods; home design which includes floor plans, colour 
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schemes, building and finishing materials, remodeling, 
and furniture refinishing; and clothing and sewing 

which includes advanced sewing and tailoring, finish- 
ing techniques, textiles and upholsteries, dying, and 


stain removal. 


The District Agriculturist Branch also carries 
out some programs which extend information to family 
units. These are primarily in the area of ‘agricultural 
economics! which includes income tax, estate planning, 
father-son agreements, and leases, and in the area of 
agricultural engineering which includes home water, 
sewer and utilities. The Agricultural Engineering 
Branch extends information to families primarily in the 
areas of home building and remodeling, sewerage and 
plumbing. The Agricultural Economics Division extends 
information to families in the areas of farm incorpora- 
tion, farm and consumer credit, and father-son 


arrangements. 


(iii) To the community: 


The extension of information to the community as 
a whole is directed towards both physical resource and 


human resource needs. 


The District Agriculturist Branch extends informa- 
tion to the community through work involving 4-H Clubs, 
planning commissions, Farmers' Union and Co-operative 
Development Association groups, and A.R.D.A. projects. 
District Agriculturists participate in meetings as re- 
source persons and give talks and speeches to community 


groups. 


The Home Economics Branch extends information to 
the community at large in such areas as 4-H Club work, 
leadership training sessions to 4-H and other groups, 
marketing promotions, work for other government depart- 


ments (such as the preparation and revision of Scales 
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of Allowance for Public Assistance for the Department 


of Social Development), displays ‘at fairs and 
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The Leadership Training personnel .also engage in 
some extension to the community through participation 
at the Goldeye summer camps, and programs for Indian 
Senda Netaseesroups insaddi tion to their major role of 


tinservrco Leadership thaining. 


(b) Interpretation and Guidance (the "I.G. Factor" 

For some farm unit operators, the extension of informa- 
tion only as ineffiective.. Recipients need: interpretation 
ands cuidance am the application of the: information, available. 
Geperatly g.G.e as) excvended by dndavidual..contact.,, ..G...en- 
tails a considerable amount of individual time and attention. 
To-date, government extension personnel have not had the time, 
the training or. the. contact entry points to utilize the 1.G. 
Factor where it will do the most good: the 'emerging' de- 


ve Lopitps farm, unit, (see, Chart; 4-1). 


For example, the Home Economics Branch is less heavily 
committed in actual operations to the I.G. aspect of exten- 
Sion than the guidelines of the Branch would suggest. Most 
activities are information-oriented because a much greater 
Prapatiiaon, of extension .efiiort, 7s carried: out wiia, group 
activities and telephone. The major areas where I.G. ac- 
companies information is in home designs where "in depth 
discussion and study of individual and family needs" are 
carried out, and in family life education... However D.H.E.'s 
are the first to. admit that they do not reach emerging or 
adjusting-out farm family units with such programs. Further, 
with some exceptions and keeping in mind a current trend to 
furthering the 1.G. factor in the Branch, a sewing course is 
still designed to be just that "and not a forum for the 
ladies to bend the D.H.E.'s ear on family hang-ups." 


Bs Bie 
While home economics is singled out, personnel in the 
other Branches and Divisions admit that the I.G. Factor is 
currently used only in a limited range of farm units and 


types of programs. 


(c) Service 

The distinction between 'I.G.' and 'service' is an ar- 
bitrary one. For instance, estate planning, drawing up 
plans for farm buildings and surveying for surface drainage 
projects are non-repetitive in nature and are service func- 
tions. Performing functions which are repetitive such as 
computing income tax and farm business analyses have an 
educational value in that they serve as demonstrations for 
future self-performance. This typeof activity is @.G.e27 
intent and result, unless the extension worker repeatedly 
performs these tasks in which case he is providing manual 
service. To the extent that manual or even educational ser- 
vices are available elsewhere the government extension ser- 
vice is redundant if the recipient can afford to purchase 
the service from the private sector or can provide it him- 


'self or in some combination of his commodity peers. 


Where extension services become repetitive because the 
recipient cannot or does not wish to perform them himself, 
this indicates either that the recipient is not capable of 
performing the function or the 1.G. effort inherent in the 
demonstrations is insufficient. Farm business analysis fees 
a program which, in any extension service, offers a lot of 
room for this weakness to appear. Farm unit operators do 
not like record keeping. Extension personnel sometimes see 
record keeping servicing as a good continuing contact point 


of entry for introducing other programs. 


Ci} To producing units: 


District Agriculturists and District Home Econ- 
omists do not provide any significant manual services © 


tO producing una tes 
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The Agricultural Engineering Branch has noted 
a marked trend of individuals seeking "information 
anmdgcemvices..| Eis extensionroft service in the form 
Ol Vpreparing plans tor examplelis,justwtied in. that 
HOVOUtStde Tenzineecring group has sufficient agri- 
cultural knowledge. jira Ontario SUCH LS Not. the case. 
phe Ontario Hydro has a leading agricultural engineer- 
ine Sroup. In Alberta the utility companies have not 
yet moved in this direction, though Calgary Power has 


the petentialetvo do so. 


The Farm Management Branch of the Agricultural 
Economics Division provides regional specialists who 
have had the duty "to gather the account book informa- 
tion and provide the on-farm follow-up consulting ser- 
vices" for=-fLarm units participating in the Farm Business 
Analysis Program. This type of activity amounts to ex- 
tending manual service if perpetuated but the Branch has 
recognized the potential problem. GCurrentiy, this 
Branch is Henan involved in assisting farm unit opera- 
tors with CANFARM. In an effort. to reduce unnecessary 
future extension of service the Department of Agriculture 
has decreed that farm unit operators may only receive 
this extension for three years. They are then on their 
OWA conti li Ze private accountantstor, toysSend.in-their 


datandirectly. 


The Plant Industry Diviston administers tne TAgii- 
cultural Soil and Feed Testing Laboratory which provides 


a soil and feed sample testing service,for farm units. 


The Land Development Branch of the Water Re- 
sources Division's primary objective is "to supply 
bechnical service and information that will aid/people 
to make beneficial use of water inthe production. of 


eropseand lavestocik." Lis-extension of service v0 


(a) 
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producing units takes the form of land levelling 
surveys, surface drainage surveys and sprinkler de- 
signs. Such 'one shot! efforts are justified from a 


water conservation standpoint. 


(liye lo fami ye univtss 
The Home Economics Branch extends service to a 
Significant extent. The most important area where 
service is extended is in home design where plans for 
new and remodeled homes and interior design services 
are provided. The 1968 Annual Report stated that, 
"In-depth discussion and studies of 
individual family housing needs re- 
sulted in much satisfaction to the 
Participating families, 
if this isa vehicle for family counselling, then the 


I.G. factor outweighs the manual servicing. EE silos, 


(iii) To the community: 


District Agriculturists have provided extension 
service to communities by serving on local organizations 
in capacities which take them beyond what may be con- 
sidered normal interpretation and guidance. Some D.A.'s 
have served on the boards or as secretaries of various 
co-operatives. Encouragement regsarding formation of 
such organizations can be considered normal LG Bub 
assuming and carrying out definite functions in such 


organizations is provision of manual service. 


Program Achievement Evaluation 


The difficulties inherent in evaluating the effective- 


ness of extension programs are many. Tabulations of numbers 


of meetings, attendance, publications, phone calls, work- 


shops, farm calls all indicate effort but not, unfortunately, 


effectiveness. 


See 


(Fi) Consistency with Objectives 


Programs have to be. consistent with the objectives 
and policies of the Department of Agriculture and the 
specific Division. The objective of the Department of 
Agriculture is general enough that few if any programs 
eoulgsberin cont Iiict.with it. The, objectives of the 
various Divisions are more specific but still general 
enough that no basic conflict between programs and ob- 


jectives is likely. 


(fa) Fulfilling Farm-Unit Wants and Needs 


The Extension & Colleges Division has for some 
Leper reoorn bzcd yan ideal of allowingis grass’ roots!) in- 
put to determine extension programs. The Division is 
to be commended on its attempts to generate a genuine 
'srass roots'input and the limitations of such attempts 
have doubtedless been frustrating. From our farm unit 
contacts and in discussion with extension workers in 
the field, there is frank admission that the emphasis 
of present A.D.A. extension efforts will not be in- 
dicative of the wants, needs and aspirations of the 
Cie coma mL cultural communi ty, Or even a very wide sesz- 
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In as much as extension is education and there- 
fore involves the changing of attitudes, some determina- 
tion of needs by extension experts will occur and is 
probably advisable. However, needs determined by such 
"outsiders" can sometimes be in opposition to the wants 
of people in commodity peer groups or regional com- 
Miniiles. thie is one of the crucial philosophical 
problems with which extension has to deal. The resent- 
ment built up against extension personnel who sometimes 
may extend information and services which are not wanted, 
even if needed, can destroy the effectiveness of other 
programs which are directed towards legitimate 'grass 


BOOMS | walls. 
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(iii) Cost and Benefit 

Is the cost entailed in maintaining an extension 
effort matched by benefits received by the rural com- 
munity? The costs and benefits for specific individual 
programs will not be analyzed. However, the cost in- 
volved in maintaining the present A.D.A. extension effort 
in relation to alternative efforts will be investigated 
in Chapter 10. There we will assume that if benefits can 
be increased in terms of numbers served, information avail- 
able, and speed of access, but costs reduced or held con- 
stant or increased in a reasonable proportion, then a net 


gain has been achieved. 


(iv) Barriers to Evaluation 

Individuals and extension groups may have motives 
which cause searching evaluation to be resisted. As 
Patrick Boyle of the University of Wisconsin notes, "“or- 
ganizations may not be serving a significantfunction caus- 
ing individuals to become anxious about promoting such an 
organization or some or all of its programs." We found 
that many extension field workers found it difficult to 
identify with the very broad goals of the A.D.A. and even 


broad Divisional goals. 


There are also some attitudes which hinder evaluation. 
Evaluation may be considered too time consuming relative to 
the benefits gained. This idea is reinforced when it is 
felt that there are no valid approaches to evaluation. This 
feeling is very prevalent where the outcome of programs 
are intangible. Evaluation may be felt to be beyond the 
sphere of activity of the extension worker and be the pre- 
rogative of the administrator or the expert. And some pro- 
grams may be felt to be so beneficial that the question of 
evaluation is not only unnecessary but impertinent or dis- 
loyal. All of these views were expressed at one time or 


another in our dialogue with A.D.A. extension field forces. 
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(v) Efficiency of Information 'Delivery' 


[tis possible to discuss the “effectiveness of 
extension information programs in terms of up-to-date- 
ness, quality, speed of dissemination, and coverage 


2 Te OuMlet words, efficiency, oft delivery. 


Up-to-dateness 


A frequent complaint voiced not only by farm 
operators but also by Department extension personnel 
is that much of the available printed information from 
the A.D.A. is not recent enough to be of practical com- 
mercial value. Techniques change rapidly especially in 


the areas of production, marketing, finance, control 


and human relations. A fast moving system of compiling, 
cataloguing and disseminating information is essential. 


If such a system is not instituted, and the in- 
formation is known to be dated, or proves to be poor 
because of being dated, the farm unit operator will be- 
come suspicious of the information source and cut him- 
self off from other potentially useful extension pro- 
grams. If the knowledge position of the producing unit 
suffers, the well-being of the family unit and the com- 


munity also suffers. 


Quality 


The quality of information disseminated is also 
vital to the success of the disseminating agency. To 
the producing unit, quality appears to be bound up in 
the economic practicality of information. Up-to-date 
information which cannot be practically followed in 
véerms%or ratve?or (return and™ability to TPinance, “1s of 
no use to farm business unit operators. To the farm 
family unit, quality is also partially measured in terms 
of practicality. One of the major farm unit concerns 
regarding Department of Agriculture data, but more parti- 
cularly Research Station and University data is quality 


in the sense of practicality. 
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Speed of Dissemination (Accessibilit 

An up-to-date supply of quality information will 
not be used effectively if it is not readily access- 
ible. The information explosion is upon us in agri- 
culture. If the existing face-to-face information 
retrieval system is solely relied upon in the next 10 
years, delays before information is forthcoming will 
be intolerable. Even where immediate responses are 
not absolutely essential, comparisons with the speed 
of other extension agencies such as agri-business will 


be inevitable and unfavourable. 


Thus our study suggest a well-planned changeover 
to an increased degree of reliance on electronic com- 


munications for information dissemination. 


Coverage (Duplication and Gaps 

Overlap between government and agri-business 
exists in the area of service extension. Agri-business 
soil and feed testing laboratories believe they can 
provide better and faster technical service than can 
the test laboratories subsidized by the provincial 
government. This feeling is also prevalent in private 
research groups testing crop varieties or testing con- 


trolled livestock feeds. 


Such overlap limits the total effort. A pro- 
vincially supported institution should normally 'seed' 
a project with money, after making certain that a gap 
exists. Then it should see that the testing service is 
gradually increased in use through normal pay-as-you-go 
practices. Failure to do this can lead to unnecessary 
subsidization and prevent the entry of or conversion over 


to private facilities. 


The Veterinary Services Division of the A.D.A. 


has the right philosophy. It only provides diagnostic 
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laboratory services not available in private clinics 
or practices. Even then, farm units are encouraged 
to use private veterinarians as experienced agents 


for correct submission of samples. 


Duplication by government of other extension 
efforts of agri-business has been justified on the 
grounds that an agri-business 'credibility gap! exists 
in the minds of farm unit operators. However, a con- 
siderable amount of farm operator opinion indicates 
that he is usually not too concerned about such pos- 
sible bias and feels confident in making his own de- 
cision. His attitude is that if the information pro- 
vided is not worthwhile, other firms will be patronized. 
Duplication of such extension efforts by government 


under a'credibility'rationale is costly and unnecessary. 


Gaps in extension programs exist in terms of the 
different groups within the community served. The large- 
scale, top commercial managerial farm units are well 
serviced by agri-business extension while some regular 
commercial farm units are looked after by the government 
extension service. However, there are considerable gaps 
in the extension programs which deal with the smaller 


farm units. 


Few programs exist which can service such units. 
These few do not reach them due to antipathy on the 
part of potential recipients or lack of interest on the 
part of extension personnel. The attitude of extension 
personnel that "if people are not interested in this 
program, I have programs which other groups will be 
interested in" is understandable. However, the problems 
faced by the small unit remain and the opportunity for 
smoothing out the agricultural adjustment process that 
is taking place is not being utilized. It is also 


understandable that extension personnel might prefer to 
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engage in programs for the larger, more prosperous 
farm business units. These units are iikely to be 
more aware of available extension programs and be more 
vocal in indicating interest. These units also have 
greater financial resources available to implement ex- 
tension recommendations. However projections indicate 
that a large number of farm units capable of 'emerging' 


in the next 10 years must be counselled. 


In future it will be necessary to have an A.D.A. 
organizational structure which allows the same emphasis 
to be placed on programs which service the '‘emerging' 
farm unit as is currently placed on the ‘regular com- 
mercial't farm unit. Here is where all the talents and 
skills of the existing and future A.D.A. field force 
face a specific formidable challenge worthy of all-out 
effort. It will give Alberta its share of viable com- 


mercial farm units in a rationalized Canadian agriculture. 


Conclusion 

It is technically feasible today to construct 
and maintain information retrieval systems which will 
be up-to-date, contain information of good quality, be 
readily accessible, and avoid duplication. Electricity 
moves much more quickly than man and increased electronic 
communications will be essential in the future of the 


A.D.A. extension service. 
ee ee 
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ey METHODS OF DETERMINING FARM UNIT WANTS AND NEEDS - 
PAST AND PRESENT 


The Alberta Department of Agriculture attempts to 
determine the needs (or wants) of farm units through 
some grass roots opinion sampling. District Agricultur- 
ists have undertaken 'farmer surveys! for their Master's 
Degree theses and we have already referred to some of 
these. District extension personnel in some instances 
work with local "extension advisory groups" when plan- 
ning future programs. Such groups have increased in 
numbers in the past few years. However, there are still 
Districts which do not have any formal organization iene 


receiving farm unit opinion. 


To-date, whether farm unit opinion is received 
through formal groups or through informal individual con- 
tact, it has only been the opinion of those farm units 
which deal with extension personnel. Nevertheless, it is 
a step in the right direction. In the next section we 
suggest some additional ideas for Alberta Department of 


Agriculture opinion sampling. 


Die 
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METHODS OF DETERMINING FARM UNIT WANTS AND NEEDS - FUTURE 

(a) -="Grass-Roots"—iInput 
'Grass roots! input to extension programing is a ser- 

ious attempt to get farm production units, farm family units 
and communities to spontaneously state their wants! The 
opposite approach is for outside experts to superimpose 
what they feel are the 'needs' of operators, families and 
communities. The ideal mix is in some mid-ground between 


these two approaches. 


In Chapter 4, we emphasized that communications in 
commercial agriculture will be along commodity peer group 
lines. Thus ‘grass roots' input here must be by commodity 
peer group by A.D.A. Region and then rolled into a Provincial 
picture. For emerging farm units and ad justing-out farm 
units (and general non-agricultural regional development 
work) the neighborhood community is still a viable base. 

The following methods of obtaining 'wants' and 'needs' must 


keep the foregoing distinction in mind. 


(a3) Byes eineh Videotape Recording (4 Inch Viel chee 


Our study recommends $ inch videotape surveys 
of commodity groups and communities in A.D.A. Regions. 
Using a Regional commodity group as an example, a 
videotape camera crew encourages dialogue among farm 
units over a fairly lengthy period, say four months. 
The farm units help to film and edit their thoughts on 
information wants. Whether the edited tapes ever leave 
the commodity group is up to the farm unit operators. 
But awareness grows on both sides: the A.D.A. and 
the farm units. Programs are implemented, then V.T.R. 


evaluated. 


(ai) By Advisory Groups 


Extension personnel now receive some grass roots 
input at the district level through local extension ad- 
visory groups. This type of input is valuable. It can 


give direction to both desirable new programs and to 
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existing programs which should be improved or dropped. 
However, the great limitation to this type of grass 
roots input is that it does not include the opinions 
of large numbers of farm units which do not have con- 
tact with the extension personnel. In Oregon, the 
local advisory committees ‘cobweb out! into sub-com- 
mittees to encompass as many farm operators in a com- 
munity as possible. Further, there is a five-year 
reassessment of advisory committee effectiveness. 


Both of these ideas should be tried in Alberta. 


But first the basis for use of advisory graups 
in Alberta in future must be changed. For commodity 
peer groups there must be an advisory graup to the 
A.D.A. Regional Office. For emerging and adjusting-out 
farm units, community-based advisory groups have 


relevance. 


i his} By Farm Organizations 


Farm organizations can also provide some grass 
roots input to extension programing. This input will 
have to come from the local level where specific needs 
and problems can be introduced, not at the head office 
level where regional differences can be obscured. 

Farm organizations do not represent all farm units, 
however, and some farm unit and some regional opinion 
will still not be represented. Surveys of low income 
farm units reveal that the operators of such are often 
not participants in farm organizations though they may 


utilize purchase co-operatives. 


In Chapter 7 on "Farm Organization Extension" 
we suggest the potential for use of lay field forces 
of Unifarm and the Farmers' Union and Co-operative 
Development Association (Pou. & C.D.A.) in emerging 


and adjusting-out farm unit 'awareness' programs. 
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(b) Changes in Attitude 


Economic and social change in the agricultural regions 
of Alberta will accelerate in the next 10 years. Attitude 
acceleration is not an easy matter. "Grass roots! input 
will help. However, it is not possible for ali lextematog 
programs to be based upon ‘grass roots! wants. Governments 
and others are in a position to take a broad perspective on 
agricultural trends and problems. Many worthwhile and even 
essential government policies and pregrams have been and will 
continue to be implemented by the A.D.A. These policies 
and programs will be based upon needs of farm units which 


may be in conflict with present wants. 


A concentrated communications effort is needed. Our 
study suggests the Extension Triumvirate: data bank, ex- 


tension centre, and communications group. 


(c) Onus of Initiative 

In the future the onus will be put upon the farm unit 
to seek information. This has to occur because of the sheer 
Magnitude of the information explosion. This may involve a 
considerable change in attitude of some farm units which are 
used to having answers brought to them. Yet, almost all of 


the farm unit operators we talked to were ready to take the 


information-seeking initiative if data were readily available 


and they were taught how to retrieve it and analyze it. 
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G: OBJECTIVES, POLICIES, PROGRAMS. AND APPROACHES - FUTURE 
(a) Objectives 
The Department of Agriculture's stated objectives are 


tos 
- attain maximum production of agricultural products; 


- stimulate maximum development of physical and human re- 


sources; and, 


- improve the economic and social position of those in 


agriculture. 


These are general enough that there is not likely to be any 
conflict between these objectives and the wants of farm 


(AIMEE 


Agricultural thinking has gone beyond maximum produc- 
tion and with emphasis on farm management and marketing, so 
has the thinking of the A.D.A. However, the second and 
third objectives will be the objectives of the future. 


We must point out that encouraging people to remain on 
the farm or in agriculture or to move off the farm or out 
of agriculture are not proper objectives of the A.D.A. or 
the Extension & Colleges Division. This is a personal de- 
cision to be made by the individual concerned. However, 
to promote the general welfare of the individual is a fit 
objective. Further, to improve the position of the emerging 
farm unit or the adjusting-out farm unit are fit objectives. 
But these latter two objectives must allow individual farm 
units freedom of choice to align themselves with either 


one. 


(b) Policies 

An important new policy area must place emphasis on 
the developing farm unit. To a large extent this recognizes 
that the top commercial operator gets most of his knowledge 


and service elsewhere and can afford to do so. It also 
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recognizes that the regular commercial operator currently 
served by the A.D.A. extension worker can probably fend for 


himself to a much greater extent. 


New policies will also give recognition to the fact 
that the different extension needs of different farm units 
have to be met with different policies and programs. This 
means different personnel in many instances with different 
skills and interests. For the 'adjusting-out' segment of 
the developing farm UNL bs ~ soctolorical skills wil! "pe vad 


important as agrology. 


(is) M.F.D. For The 'Emerging' Developing Farm Unit 


A major policy effort must be directed towards 
the eerie" developing farm unit. For those farm 
businesses which want to 'emerge' to become commerci- 
ally viable enterprises, a Managerial Farm Development 
(M.F.D.) program must be implemented. This is an area 
which has already begun to receive emphasis by the 
A.D.A. through CANFARM. However, it requires an even 
greater commitment. Effective M.F.D. programs will 
not require a new directional policy, but changes in 
extension techniques and an upgrading of the skills of 


personnel will be necessary. 


Gia). WeDesyRorm The ‘Ad justing-out' Developing Farm Unit 


in keeping with the policy of designing specific 
programs to fit specific needs, a major governmental 
pobvey ‘shit (“with be necessary in the area of extension 
to the 'adjusting-out'! developing farm unit. For these 
farm units which over a period of time wish to leave 
the industry (but not necessarily the physical locaila ty); 


a Resource Development (i. Dies) program must be implemented. 


The question of whether government should encour- 
age or discourage emerging or adjusting-out unit opera- 


tors has been dealt with. The onus is on the farm unit 
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operator to choose his course of action. Such choice 

is a free one in the short-term but not in the ktong- 
term because it is clear that the rationalization pro- 
cess will take place and that it will take place rapidly. 
Economic necessity and opportunity will produce the 
"grass roots' wants to adjust out or emerge. No ar- 
bitrary gross income, asset level or net income cut- 

off is necessary. The A.D.A., and more particularly 

the R.A. and the D.A., do not have to choose who will 
emerge and who will ‘adjust out'. Economics, managerial 
ability, the realities of the marketplace, and degree 

of initiative and enthusiasm of the farm unit operator 
will make the decision. Ina generation? No! In 


the next 10 years! 


Who Should Handle the R.D. Program? 


There are some advantages to the Department of 
Agriculture undertaking the R.D. program. The A.D.A. 
has a large group of extension workers now located 
throughout the Province. A large portion of the R.D. 
program will involve an agricultural input as a point 
of entry. An additional advantage involves the fact 
that the A.D.A. has an image acceptable to individuals 
engaged in agriculture: a 'welfare' approach might 


not be acceptable. 


Disadvantages involved in having the A.D.A. carry 
out the R.D. program involve the production science and 
farm management orientation of the Department and exten- 
sion personnel. Despite past pronouncements from the Ex- 
tension & Colleges Division regarding its role in 'com- 
munity development', a few instances of individual ex- 
tension worker efforts, and not withstanding Heit D. Ay 
A.R.D.A. involvement, the major extension efforts of 
the D.A.'s have been directed towards physical and 


economic operation of producing units. The major efforts 
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of the D.H.E.'s have been directed towards the tradi- 
tional homemaking skills of family units. The major 
efforts of extension personnel in other Divisions or 
Departments have been directed towards regulation and 
production science. The training and interests of 
most extension workers are in these areas -- not in 


the areas required by the R.D. program, 


Production science and farm management extension 
to the producing unit has gained recognition for the 
extension worker. Extension in the R.D. area has not. 
So he neither has desire nor incentive to do R.D. 
extension. It is difficult to impose a new philosophy 
(human development) upon an old structure (production 


science). 


Advantages in having another government depart- 
ment or agency responsibie for the R.D. program are 
that personnel can be attracted whose interests, train- 
ing and motivations are in keeping with the R.D. human 
development approach. A new organization, with new 
objectives unfettered by old, will not have to overcome 


the momentum or inertia of past policies and programs. 


The major disadvantage involves the fact that 
another government department or agency may be looked 
upon as one which does not have the feel for the area 
or the people that the A.D.A. may have. The contact 
entry points into the R.D. program may be lessened or 
lost. The department or organization may be tainted 
with an ‘ivory tower' or 'welfare' or some other label 


which reduces public participation. 


The structure will be the same whether the A.D.A. 
or some other government department or agency administers 
the R.D. program. The multi-disciplinary team which is 
gathered from different areas will have the same composi- 
tion. The difference lies in the philosophy and approach 


of the administering department. 


Conclusion 


In view of current interests and emphasis in the 
A.D.A. extension field force, our study team favours 
the R.D. program being carried out by a multi- 
discipline self-contained unit within the Department 
of Social Development. Those in the A.D.A. who like 
human resource development work should transfer to 
this unit. However, the final choice of Department 
depends also on 'grass roots! acceptance by farm units. 


This has to be determined. 


(c) _Programs 


It is impossible to detail a complete programing guide 
for both the M.F.D. and R.D. programs. However, the basic 


guidelines we suggest are as follows: 


(a5) M.F.D. Program 

Farm Unit - 'emerging': ability and initiative to 
learn productive science, business management, family 
life techniques plus gain data search and analysis 


skills in all three techniques. 


Age Limits on Operator and Family - none 
Educational Background Limits on Operator and Family - 


none 
sales, Assets or Income Cut-off - none 
Denetigol sbroinine 2-7 oe years (the current A.D.A. farm 


management/CANFARM counselling period). 


ype t Training 


- pre-formal: upgrading basic education to Grade 10 


level. 
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- formal: two lecture courses each year: one pro- 
duction science, one business, leading to certifica- 


tion as a 'managerial farm unit operator.' 


- informal: monthly counselling by M.F.D. personnel 


for 3 yearns. 


Credit - commensurate with 3-year farm unit development 
program as mapped out by the farm unit and M.F.D. per- 
sonnel. Bresunatie, the farm unit would qualify for 
credit under the Task Force's "Rural Development Credit 


Agency." 


Drop Outs - for reasons of lack of initiative,. tatu 

to pass formal training courses, inability to effectively 
utilize help from M.F.D. personnel, or inability to 
obtain adequate credit to implement a farm unit develop- 


ment program. 


(ii) R.D. Program 


Farm Unit - 'adjusting-out': a decision to withdraw 
from agriculture though not necessarily from the dis- 
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Age Limits on Operator _ and Family - none 
Educational Background Limit on Operator and Family - 


none 


Length of Adjustment Counselling - 3 years 
Lypesmot. brad nang 


- formal: job skill retraining for. agricultural tech= 
nician or for small town-based vocations such as car- 
pentry, electricity, plumbing, or service industry 


work. 


= informal: antensive counselling by R.D. personnel. 


Credit and Grants - to assist retraining. for tami 
unit assistance; for early retirement assistance; 
'exploration grants' to cover travel and living to in- 
vestigate jobs outside the community in neighboring 


polarized growth centres or those farther eeu 
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(d) Approach to Electronic Communication and Personal 


Contacsc 


The impacts of the information explosion and more 
sophisticated extension wants and needs have been noted. 
Personal contact of extension worker and recipient is time 
consuming and will be too time consuming to maintain on a 
bapse scale vin thes future., -This;: will: be especially true im 


the area of information extension. Where information alone 
aie Str ormation alone 


is extended or where interpretation, guidance and motiva- 


tion will follow information, such information can be more 
ee ort, ste intormation can be more 
widely and quickly disseminated via electronic communica- 


tions techniques. 


Such (a change mequires a shift. in responsibility and 
initiative for information seeking onto the farm unit oper- 


ator. This is most relevant in regard to managerial farm 
units and emerging units in training to become managerial 


farm units. 


A problem may arise if there is a bias against greater 
use of non-face-to-face communications media such as the 
telephone. Extension recipients may resent the loss of per- 
Sonal contact in the information extension process. If this 
is true, there may be an attitude problem which has to be 
solved by conditioning. However, our farm operator contacts 
indicate that there is a favorable attitude toward elec- 
tronic communications. In certain areas of the Province, 
information is often sought by managerial farm units by tele- 
phone directly from Research Stations. The emerging farm 
unit has the necessary initiative to participate aneithe 
M.F.D. program. He cannot afford to and will not have an 


unfavorable electronic communications bias. 


Although it is unlikely that electronic communications 
will raise any unfavorable bias, as a transitional device from 
1971 to 1975, the existing face-to-face system and our new 


electronic communications system should ‘run parallel.' This 
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means that extension workers will carry on in the old manner 
of personally handling information requests of regular com- 
mercial farm units until a data bank and communications 
group are in full operation. For emerging!and adjusting- 
out farm units, face-to-face contact will be increased not 
lessened in addition to using electronic communications. 

Top commercial farm units, large scale hobby and part-time 
farm units will continue to seek out information from any 
and all sources and will utilize electronic communications 


when such are in full operation. 
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tie STRUCTURE AND ROLE - PRESENT AND FUTURE 
NE AND PUTO 


The extension efforts of the future will involve not only 


changes in objectives, policies and programs, but changes in 


techniques of extension communication. To facilitate these 


changes some new organizational structures will have to be 


brought about and existing structures modified. 


(a) 


Government Structures 
ASSO NS RSE ESS) 


(a) Present Farm Unit Counselling Structure 


(Charte5—)) 

The Departments of Agriculture, Social Develop- 
ment, Youth, Lands and Forests, Municipal Affairs, 
Health, and Education and the Human Resources Develop- 
ment Authority (H.R.D.A. ) together make up the main 
structure of government departments counselling farm 
units. This structure serves farm units which are 
seeking physical resource technology and human re- 


source counselling. 


Extension from the Department of Agriculture 


originates in all seven Divisions primarily through 
Regional Specialists and Supervisors and from the Exten- 
sion & Colleges Division through the district extension 
personnel, agricultural engineers and the leadership 
training section. Most of the extension efforts of 

the Department are directed towards providing the pro- 
ducing unit, family unit and community unit with in- 
formation, interpretation, guidance and service in 

the physical resource areas of production science and 


farm management. 


The Department of Social Development provides in- 


formation, guidance and service to farm units through 
their regional offices primarily to family units on 
welfare. Farm family units on welfare are almost neg- 
ligible in the south of the Province. Even in the 


northern portion of the Province, the number of farm 


De 


family units on welfare is relatively small.” Farm 
units generally possess asset levels exceeding those 
for qualifying for welfare. However, in time of 
grains surplus and cash being tight, the rule con- 


cerning asset levels has been relaxed somewhat. 


The Department of Youth's major extension input 


goes into the human resource counselling area through 


4-H Clubs. 


H.R.D.A. serves farm units seeking human resource 
counselling through community development officers. 
Activities have centred mainly in A.R.D.A. program 
adjustment ‘pockets! such as Edson in C.D. 14 and 


Slave Lake inC.D. 15. 


The Department of Lands and Forests engages in 


extra-regulatory extension activities to the producing 
unit seeking physical resource technology. This acti- 
vity is concerned with community pastures and grazing 


leases. 


The Department of Municipal Affairs has agri- 


cultural field men who provide an extra-regulatory ex- 
tension service to producing units seeking physical 


resource technology help centering on weed control. 


The Department of Health provides an extension 


input to farm units seeking human resource counselling 


through Public Health Nurses in M.D.'s. 


The Department of Education provides an exten- 


Sion input through its Division of Vocational Education 
by offering formal education upgrading courses through 

the Alberta Vocational Training Centres and non-formal 

adult education vocational, business and agricultural 


courses in conjunction with Canada Manpower. 
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(ii) Future Farm Unit Counselling Structure (Chart 5-2) 


The major change in structure will be clear se- 
paration of, or distinction between, those farm units 
which will be assisted by a regional technology struc- 
ture and those farm units assisted by a regional develop- 
ment structure. Chart 5-2 shows the Alberta government 
departments which should be counselling these different 
types of farm units in 1975, 1980. It is not sufficient 
to counsel farm units to the point where the decision 
“to remain in agriculture" or “set out" is made with- 
out providing some organizations and programs to faci- 
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Both the Regional Technology Structure and the 
Regional Development Structure require multi -discipli- 
Nary approaches. The problem arises of how to attract 
a Mmulti-diseiplinary staff which can.-function effectively. 
The problems of constructing such a staff by seconding 
individuals into an ad hoc task force type of organiza- 
tion have been noted previously. The best solution is 
to gather together a multi-disciplinary team within one 
government department. This will minimize the divided 
loyalties which can plague an ad hoc task force type 
of structure. To do this, however, requires that in- 
terdepartmental transfers of personnel within the civil 
service become much freer and acceptable to the in- 
dividuals involved. It is suggested that interdepart- 
mental transfers of staff be made possible and that 
this type of mobility will be acceptable and desired 
by individual civil servants if it is explained that 
future advancement and recognition is tied to governmental 


and not departmental upward mobility. 


The Regional Technology Structure's function will 


be the promotion of economically viable farm units. As 
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such the Regional Technology Structure will require 
the major input from the A.D.A. with minor inputs 
from the Departments of Municipal Affairs and Lands 
and Forests. The extension motivation and education 
efforts of the Regional Technology Structure will be 
directed towards the developing farm units which are 
‘emerging.' Managerial and semi-commercial farm units 
and country residents are ‘on their own' to take the 
initiative in accessing data bank, research, and other 


information sources. 


Lest readers feel that vast numbers of farm 
operators are about to be 'cast adrift' by the govern- 


ment extension service, keep two things in mind: 


- few except regular commercial farm units are served 


at present; and, 


- all farm units will be given easy, speedy access to 
the best information data bank possible and channels 


will be thrown open to all researchers. 


AeD.A. extension workers will still be available. 
However their prime concern will be with 'emerging' 


units. 


A strong viable farm unit in many ways minimizes 
the problems of the family unit and the community unit. 
The A.D.A. will focus the necessary motivation, informa- 
tion, guidance and service on the 'emerging' farm unit. 
Such presents a major challenge to the time and experi- 
ence of A.D.A. extension staff. They will all need 
some upgrading to 'Specialist' rank in production science 
and farm technology. They will need some sensitization 
and motivational training. BUT ABOVE ALL, THEY WILL 
HAVE A CLEAR CUT JOB TO DO. THEY WILL CONCENTRATE ON 
SUBJECT MATTER THEY LIKE. THEY WILL RECEIVE PROPER 
RECOGNITION. 
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The Department of Municipal Affairs through the 
Rretosoeryvice (ranch, and ihe Department of Lands and 
Forests through Public Land Appraisers and grazing 
reserve and community pasture work presently provide 
inputs to farm producing units. These activities are 
pramarily regulatory in nature. However, in some in- 
Stances extension is-provided, principally the exten- 
sion of personal operating advice. Perhaps there is 
scope here for these activities being carried out 
within the A.D.A. by interdepartmental transfers of 
perconnel. Cihisc would avoid duplication of effort 
(regulatory as well as extension) which occurs to some 
extent. However, the duplication of activities is not 
extensive and the present situation appears to be work- 
able. If duplication of effort becomes excessive in 
certain areas of the Province, then activities and 
personnel should be consolidated in the Regional 


Technology Structure within the Department of Agriculture. 


The function of the Regional Development Structure 


will be to promote the orderly adjustment of human re- 
sources in regional areas. This will include the tran- 
sition of farm units out of agriculture, though not 


necessarily out of the district. 


The Regional Development Structure will require 
multi-disciplinary teams which are capable of effectively 
dealing with the problem of adjustment out of agriculture. 
These will be much broader teams than those of the 
Regional Technology Structure which requires a predomin- 
antly agricultural input. Sociological, psychological, 
communications and other skills must be added in depth 


to agricultural skills. 


The adjustment-development process will not be 
instantaneous or even of short duration. Therefore, 


transitional programs for farm units will have to be 
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available and implemented. These transitional adjust- 
ment programs will require an agricultural input_as_ the 


ke non-welfare oint of entry! 


Considerable 'transitional' extension effort will 
also be required by family and community units. The 
Home Economics Branch of the Extension & Colleges Divi- 
sion presently provides some of these inputs to family 
and community units and could provide them within the 


context of a Regional Development Structure. 


Agriculturists can supply farm unit operations 
with evaluation inputs, that is simplified farm business 
analysis to show the operator a realistic picture of 
his circumstances. This may be the first stage of 
counselling to 'adjusting-out' farm units. This may 


be the contact entry point. 


Non-agricultural inputs will be required in sen- 
sitization and motivation. This means encouraging 
constructive concern in people regarding their problems 
and prompting them to do something about them. D.S.D. 
and H.R.D.A. have individuals who possess these skills 
but in many instances without agricultural skills. 

Thus the combined agriculturist/sociologist type of 

team is necessary. Therefore A.D.A., Does.D. and H.n.O0soe 
skills need to be transferred to a new group in one of 
these Departments. (We are not experts in management 
structures but to put H.R.D.A. on an equal footing, it 
would seem necessary to change it from an ‘Authority' 


to a 'Department.' ) 


The D.S.D. does not have the agricultural pro- 
duction or farm management emphasis which prevails in 
the Department of Agriculture. Yet agricultural con- 
tact entry points are necessary. Contact entry points 
are personal. Few in the A.D.A. extension field staff 


presently work with the 'adjusting-out' farm unit, nor 


DoeO} 
do they want to in future. On the other hand, the 
multi-disciplinary team which has the psychological 
and sociological inputs to the family and community 
units will not be complete without the agricultural 
input. Through interdepartmental transfers of per- 
sonnel then, it will be possible to construct the 


multi-disciplinary Regional Development Structure. 


The Regional Development Structure has been con- 
sidered primarily in the role of farm adjustment. In 
fact, its scope could broaden considerably to include 
all types of adjustment and development within a 
region. Thus it could ultimately end up as a responsi- 
bility of a Department such as one proposed for 


"Environmental Improvement." 


(iii) Future Advisory Structures (Chart 5-3) 


A new advisory structure will be needed. We 
have introduced a Regional Extension and Research 
Advisory Council at the senior headquarters level of 
the A.D.A. This Council would be formed with repres- 
entation from managerial farm units, the A.D.A., uni- 
versities and colleges, the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, agri-business, and commodity commissions. 
The present Alberta Agricultural Co-ordinating Committee 
(A.A.C.C.) can be expanded and renamed. This Advisory 
Council would help to co-ordinate extension and research 


activities applicable to commercial agriculture. 


The Advisory Council would provide guidelines for 
extension efforts directed towards the potentially viable 
(emerging) farm unit. By receiving direction on such 
extension from the managerial farm unit representatives, 
extension members of the Advisory Council will be in 
a better position to reach a consensus about their ex- 


tension priorities and the various roles each will play. 


Such a Council would also allow the various sectors of 


(b) 
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Alberta agriculture to interact and understand one 
another's extension role. This would increase the 
effectiveness of extension efforts by eliminating 
unnecessary duplication and indicating where increased 


efforts should be applied. 


Discussion here is only in regard to directions 
and trends of extension education. The Minister and 
the A.D.A. would still implement government policies 


on their own as is their prerogative. 


A Regional Resource Development Advisory Council 
should also be formed. This would be advisory at the 


policy level to whichever department is made responsible 
for the Regional Development Structure. The Council 
would be advisory at the headquarters level in matters 
concerning long-range planning and general directions 

of approach to regional development problems. The re- 
sult. would be the establishment of extension priorities 


in regional development. 


Both Advisory Councils would have Sub-Councils in 
regions throughout the Province. Such Sub-Councils would 
be advisory to government extension field operation 
regional offices. Sub-Councils would elect some of the 
representatives to the Provincial Council. The Pro- 
vincial Council would co-ordinate the advisory work of 


the Sub=-Councils. 


A.D.A. Internal Structure 
(sin) Present Structure (Chart 5-4) 

The present internal structure of the A.D.A. shows 
seven Divisions of the Department responsible to the 
Minister of Agriculture through the Deputy Minister. 

The Plant Industry and Animal Industry Divisions per- 
form regulatory functions and also extension functions 
through Specialists and Supervisors at the Regional and 
District levels. The Program Development Division pro- 


vides inputs to A.D.A. extension activities at the 
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Regional and District levels through the devising of 
new programs and supplying of some personnel. The 
Agricultural Economics Division supplies inputs at the 
Regional and District extension levels via information 
guidance and service extension by Regional Farm Econ- 
omists and headquarters staff. The Water Resources and 
Veterinary Services Divisions are engaged in regulatory 
activities primarily, although both do provide some 
extension to farm units. However the Extension & 


Cotleses Divasionsis the primary extension: :velhiicle for 
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(ii.),.Puture Structure (Chart 5-5) 

This Chart shows major internal changes in the 
A.D.A. structure. To co-ordinate extension activities 
effectively=and minimize duplication of extension ef- 
fort within the A.D.A., a .conscious_effort has tobe 
made to consolidate all extension activities within 
the Extension Division. This Division has the primary 
responsibility for extension. The other Divisions would 
be freed to concentrate upon regulatory and non-extension 
functions. It may be that extension in the broadest 
sense of the word cannot be completely divorced from 
regulation. However, all obvious extension activities 
and programs should be carried out by the Extension 
Division. 

The Agricultural Economics Division's main func- 
tion is in the extension area as has been shown by its 
historical growth and analysis of its activities. Farm 
unit-centred activities carried on by the Farm Management 
Branch (such as CANFARM); information retrieval techni- 
ques being developed by the Systems Design and Data 
Analysis Branch; crop reports and marketing education 
of the Marketing and Statistics Branch all have a close 
alliance to future extension activities required of the 


Extension Division. 
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The Program Development Division's activities 
are also predominantly in the area of extension. Land 
assembly and farm adjustment activities of the Resource 
Conservation and Utilization Branch; the commodity 
commission activities of the Agricultural Products Mar- 
keting Council; the co-ordination of agricultural ser- 
vice boards by the Municipal Agricultural Programs 
Branch; and the liaison carried on by the Irrigation 
Secretariat all have relevance to future extension 


activities. 


Supervisors and Specialists in 'regulatory' Divi- 
sions, such as Plant Industry, who are performing pri- 
marily extension functions should be transferred into 
the Extension Division. Liaison with 'regulatory' 
Divisions will be essential. But the primary future 
function of Supervisors and Specialists is extension. 
They must be fully integrated into the Regional Techno- 
logy Structure. 


If the A.D.A. becomes responsible for the Regional 
Development Structure, then the Extension Division 
should be responsible for it. It should be a unit se=- 
parate and distinct from the Regional Technology 
Structure because extension information, interpretation, 
guidance, motivation and service will, in the main, be 
very different. This is not to say that Piaison) between 


the groups will not be necessary. 


The dividing line between the farm units which 
are counselled by the Regional Technology Structure 
and the Regional Development Structure will be estab- 
lished by 'grass roots' demand. In other words, the 
farm operator and his family will decide which program 
to register for. Economics and farm unit operator in- 
itiative will determine who and how many will be handled 


by each Structure. 
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(c) Extension & Colleges Division Internal Structure 


Gis) Present Structure (Chart 5-6) 

Reporting to the Director level is an Associate 
Director, an Accounts Supervisor, and the Director of 
the Agricultural and Vocational Colleges Branch. The 
other four Branches; the District Agriculturist, Home 
Economics, Agricultural Engineering and Information 
Branches, report through Branch Heads to the Associate 
Director of the Division. Also reporting to the 
Associate Director is the Leadership Training "section." 
There is a co-ordinator of Agricultural Education who 
is responsible to the Director of the Agricultural and 


Vocational Colleges Branch. 


The Province is divided into six operational 


Regions and each Region into Districts. The Regions 


are: 
Region Headquarters 

Ht: southern Lethbridge 

Za South West Calgary 

3 East Central Divided among 

Regions 2, 4 and 5 

4 Central Red Deer 

5 North East Vermilion 

6 North West Edmonton 

i Peace River Fairview 


The Regions are primarily Extension & Colleges 
Division creations. The other Divisions of the A.D.A. 
place Specialists, Supervisors and Farm Economists in 
some Regional Headquarters. Each Region is headed by 
a Regional Agriculturist who is responsible to the Head 
of the D.A. Branch. Personnel from three Branches 


staff the Regional teams: 


- D.A.'s are responsible to the Head of the D.A. Branch 


and in some vague ways to the R.A.'s; 


&"D.H.E."™s are responsible to the Head of the Home 


Economics Branch; and, 
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- Agricultural Engineers are responsible to the 


Head of the Agricultural Engineering Branch. 


As a result, the R.A.'s are presently without direct 
authority over key staff in their Regions. It. is’ to 
their credit how well they have performed in a role 


that is managerially untenable. 


Within the Districts, the D.A. or D.H.E. has 
considerable autonomy. Regional programs, other than 
those which emanate from Divisional or Departmental 
Headquarters are really amalgamations of District pro- 
grams. -The Regional Agriculturist has no regional pro- 
grams, and even if he did, he has no direct authority 


to implement them. 


Some say that it is not desirable for Regional 
Agriculturists to have greater regional authority. Some 
say that centralization is the trend elsewhere such as 
in the odd U.S. State. As there is more diversity, amone 
regions in Alberta than there is among the Prairie 
Provinces, can anyone argue seriously for increasing 


centralization of authority at Headquarters? 


(ii) Future Structure, 1975, (Chart 5-7) 


Under the proposed organizational structure for 
the Extension Division in 1975 the 'Colleges' aspect 
will be dropped from the name of the Division. The 
‘agricultural colleges' will become essentially exten- 


sion centres with some farm technician training programs. 


Centralization and Decentralization and A.D.A. Head- 


quarters 


In devising a new structure for the Extension 
Division, we take basic organizational management princi- 
ples into consideration. First there must be strength 
at both regional and headquarters levels in any system 


of decentralization. So we give the Regions autonomy 
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in program development with commensurate budget con- 
trol. The Extension Division Headquarters then has 
the Alberta Data Bank, the Extension Communications 
Group, and some input of agricultural courses to the 
Alberta Extension Centre added to supervision of 
Regional extension offices. The Executive Committee 
of the A.D.A. at Headquarters will take on increased 
responsibility as the top level internal group formu- 
lating extension policy, interacting with the Regional 
Extension and Research Advisory Council, and back- 


stopping the Director of Extension. 


At A.D.A. Headquarters, Divisions. other than 
Extension will feel that their losing control of field 
extension specialists or loss of Division status is a 
far cry from having "strength. at Headquarters." We 
honestly feel that consolidation of extension functions 
within the Extension Division will result in better pro- 
grams and closer co-ordination of effort among indiv- 
iduals and teams because segmentation by Branch or 
Division structure has been removed. We are striving 
to 'streamline' to get the most effective information 
'delivery system' for the gigantic extension job of up- 


grading emerging farm units. 


But the 'streamlining' will not work unless the 
Directors of all the Divisions working with the Deputy 
Minister replace any loss of Divisional manpower or 
status with a frequently meeting, assignment-centred 
Executive Committee. Thus in matters concerning exten- 
sion, the Extension Division becomes the operating arm 
of the Executive Committee. The Director is responsible 
to the Committee for the carrying out.,oe priermitiies or 
co-ordination agreed upon by the Committee. The Deputy 


Minister will have to act as arbiter in case the 
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Extension Director gets overloaded with program re- 
quests. However this should not happen. Remember 
that the “focus “of “ATDTx. eltfort rs tow Comcentravea 
on the developing farm unit only. The present broad 
spectrum of programs will narrow down and be specific 


to this type of farm unit. 


The various Branches of the Agricultural Econo- 
mics Division will be converted as Branches or better 
yet as 'teams' to the Managerial Farm Development 
(M.F.D.) Program Extension Secretariat. Most of the 
functions of the Program Development Division can be 
transferred into the M.F.D. Secretariat also but skills 
pertinent to farm adjustment and land consolidation be- 
long in the Resource Development Program (RDP) Exten- 
sion Secretariat. The purpose of a secretariat is to 
provide subject matter upgrading, Program methodology, 
and Program feedback to the Director, the Executive 


Committee, and the Regional offices. 


The Extension Division will lose direct control 
of two Branches and perhaps eventually part of another. 
First, the Information Branch will become part of the 
Extension Communications Group and the Alberta Data Bank. 
Second, the Agricultural and Vocational Colleges Branch 
will phase out as the College facilities are transferred 
out of the A.DsA. Third, “interests of “Some wor the 
D.H.E.'s may have greater applicability in R.D.P. exten- 
ston. ~liwthe R- DEP. “is "not Carried oUt py tthe A.D.A., 
then part of the Home Economics Branch will transfer 
to the Department given the mandate. The remainder will 
have already integrated into M.F.D. programs at the 


Regional level. 


The Extension Director's need for a direct line 
management connection with Regional Agriculturists will 
move the Associate Director and Head of the D.A. 

Branch into key positions in a secretariat. Leader- 


ship Training would also move into a secretariat. 
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Although not shown on Cia 5-7, there would bea 
"paper-work, administrative organization’ structure 
to service Headquarters and the Regions to let exten- 
sion people at all levels get on with the business of 


extension. 


Centralization and Decentralization and the Regions 


Pistsedifiicult, for a. rezional.or field. exten- 
sion worker to identify with the very broad goals of 
the Department or the Extension Division. So we have 
set up a distinct target group: the emerging 
farm unit. The job is to upgrade this unit to manager- 
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A decentralized approach to Provincial extension 
embodied in the A.D.A. Regions already set up means 


the following if the system is to work: 


1 Re a single authority over the head of each Region, 
which can also be stated as a reduced number of 
management leveis between front line worker and 
Headquarters; 

Ze all relevant specialists at the Regional level 
must group as an effective 'team' reporting only 


to the Regional head; 


es the Regional head must have adequate staff, bud- 


get, and authority in equal proportion to res- 
ponsibility; 
A, there must be a means for subject matter up- 


grading of Regional specialists; 


Die Management By Objective (M.B.O.) and Management 
by Commitment (M.B.C.), by which objectives, 
policies and programs are implemented, must re- 
cognize the abilities, values and aspirations of 
regional workers and reflect what they want to 


do together; and, 
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6. there must be provision for 'top down' as well 


as 'bottom-up' decision-making. 


Our new structure answers all of these require- 
ments of the system. Points (lee (2) and (3) have 
been covered or are evident in Chart 5-7. Point (4) 
refers to use of the secretariat and joint appointees. 
Basically joint appointees will be Regional Extension 
Specialists (to which all A.D.A. field extension 
workers will be upgraded) released from Regional duties 
to spend 50 per cent of their time in dialogue with 
university researchers and 50 per cent in upgrading 
fellow specialists. Details are contained in the 


next Chapter on "University and College Extension." 


Points (5) and (6) are interrelated. The Regions 
must have freedom of action to develop effective pro- 
grams to meet 'grass root' wants ('bottom-up'! deci- 
sion-making). On the other hand there is the need of 
government to implement policies having total province 
or inter-provincial significance ('top-down! decision 
making). Further there must be co-ordination among 
Regions on upgrading programs such as M.F.D. and such 
a program must have a basic Provincial policy subject 
to Regional adaptation. The critical man in the flow 
from top-down or bottom-up is the Director of Extension. 
He has a responsibility to Regional Agriculturists to 
see that the senior level at Headquarters is sensitive 
to the needs of regional programing. He has a res- 
ponsibility to the senior level at Headquarters to see 


that Regions handle urgent policy matters. 


Program formulation centres at. the Regional 


level with top-down inputs on policy and support from 


Boel 
the Director and bottom-up input from field workers 
who are the people on the 'firing line.' Currently 


such workers must choose their emphasis in and among a 


multitude of programs of their own and other Divisions. 
With future specific emphasis on developing farm units 
we feel that their personal flexibility can be in- 
creased within this main program and their risk of 
criticism regarding choice among programs considerably 


reduced. 


Regional Restructuring 
The Regions will exist as they do now. Regions 


Wee. oO anda, will be operable. However Region 
3 should be absorbed by Regions 2, 4 and 5. The rat- 
ionale behind the choice of the present Regions is 
sound and it should continue to be workable in terms 


of either face-to-face or electronic communications. 


An increasing reliance upon electronic communica- 
tions will be made with the initiation of the Extension 
Communications Group on the University of Alberta cam- 
pus and the Alberta Data Bank at A.D.A. Headquarters. 
This electronic communications network will become oper- 
abbe inestages: to 1975. It will, during this period, 
be an extension network which operates parallel to the 
face-to-face communications network now in existence 
in the Regions. When this new electronic extension 
network is proven operable, a phased withdrawal of 
certain parts of the face-to-face extension network 
can begin. Essentially this means encouraging regular 
commercial farm units to access the data bank and re- 
searchers directly. This frees the D.A. and D.H.E. to 


counsel the 'emerging' farm unit. 


M.F.D. Structure in Southern Region 1 
Phased withdrawal of the face-to-face extension 


network could begin in the Southern Region in 1973. 
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The Southern Region is felt to be best equipped 
to handle the initial ‘regional extension clanic 
trial approach. = The central tocat ou of Lethbridge 
means that geographic communications links with the 
regional farm units will not be too extreme for drive- 


in or fly-in face-to-face contact. 


The Southern Region also has additional exten- 
Sion sources which are well-developed and used to a 
considerable extent at present. The Lethbridge Re- 
search Station is already used by a substantial number 
of managerial farm unit operators. Lethbridge Com- 
munity College has a good base of agricultural courses 
set up now. Agri-business is already engaged in ex- 


tension activities, especially to producers of row 


crops. 
The Regional office, Lethbridge, would be-. 

come a 'Regional Extension Clinic!” District¢s "would 

Phase out. In terms of both face-to-face and electronic 


communications networks, such ‘clinic! centralization 
within the provincially decentralized extension struc- 
ture willbe possiblc sand desirable to serve the needs 
and wants of developing farm units in Region JL in 

1975 and thereafter, This means that a regional team 
of specialists in all areas of agriculture and home 
economics must be ready to implement a Clinic approach. 
(It means that a regional development structure must 
be ready also.) “Phe (first step is a concentrated pro- 
gram of specialty upgrading for all Region 1 extension 
workers from EQ through LOE. Production science, 
farm management and sociology as these apply to the 


‘emerging' farm unit must be stressed. 


The managerial farm unit in Region I will re- 


ceive A.D.A, extension assistance only if requested 
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and A.D.A. time is available. Physical con- 
tact will not be made on-site, but at the Regional 


Extension Clinic for this type of farm unit. 


Until centralization into Regional Clinics is 
proven effective in Region 1, the remaining A.D.A. 
Regions in the Province would continue to operate in 
their existing manner, with Districts. »ome, if not 
all Regions, may retain a few Districts long into the 
future. Such would be warranted for reasons of remote- 
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R.De Structure tn Region 1 


The R.D. Program in Region 1 will- also be cen- 
tralized but into a 'Regional Development Clinic.' 
The Resource Development Program Group, a team of 
specialists and lay workers, would be located in the 
Regional Development Clinic. They would operate inde- 
pendently and separately from the M.F.D. Group but with 
cross-over co-ordination liaison. . Extension in the 
R.D. Program will require a much higher degree of face- 
to-face contact than in the M.F.D. Program. The exten- 
sion of information will assume lesser importance re- 
lative to the extension of motivation, guidance and 


service. 


Face-to-face contact cannot be supplied entirely 
by professionals on the specialist team. The R.D. Pro- 
gram could be considerably broader than farm adjustment 
and be too extensive involving too many individuals. 

The bulk of the face-to-face extension will have to take 
place through sub-professionals and lay workers. Moti- 
vation can only be partially instilled from without; 


ultimately it must be generated from within. 


The R.D. and M.F.D. Programs, although separate 
and distinct, must come together at some level. If 


the A.D.A. performs both roles, then the R.D. and M.F.D. 
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Programs must come together at the Regional level. 
The Regional Agriculturist in charge of the Regional 
M.F.D. Extension Clinic will also be in charge of the 
Regional Development Clinic, although the operation 
of the two specialist task force groups must be kept 
separate. This may create administrative problems. 
However co-ordination and liaison.of the two separate 
Programs at the A.D.A. Headquarters level is not 


likely to be any more effective. 


(iii) Future Structure, 1980 (Chart 5-8) 


By 1980, the process of regional centralization 
within the provincially decentralized extension struc- 
ture should be complete. Each of the six Regions should 
have phased out most District offices and developed 
Regional M.F.D. Extension Clinics staffed by teams of 
specialists.. By 1975, the initial trial _anyjRegiongl 
will indicate how transitional problems can best be 
solved. Also, the electronic communications network 
will be completely operable enabling withdrawal of 
portions of the District face-to-face communications 
network. If the A.D.A. is also responsible for the 
R.D. Program, then each of the six Regions will also 
have a Regional Development Program (R.D.P.) Group 


operating from it. 


It is unlikely that communications, methods of 
transportation, or the needs and wants of regional 
farm units and individuals will have changed drasti- 
cally enough to warrant further consolidation and cen- 
tralization into fewer Regions. The Regional boundaries 
may not remain exactly as they now exist by 1980 or 
even by 1975. But the Regions as now constituted will 


be viable at least until 1980 within flexible limits. 


(d) New Roles of the A.D.A. 
Several new roles will have to be assumed by the A.D.A. 


and Department personnel. These new roles might almost be 


Sait 
considered as future statements of policy in that they in- 


dicate the new techniques and directions that extension will 


take. 


(el Distinction between types of Farm Units 
The A.D.A. must officially recognize that there 


are different types of farm units which have different 
wants and needs. - Distinct programs will then be for- 
mulated to handle the different types of farm units. 

The A.D.A. will provide more and more complete pro- 
grams to ‘emerging’ farm units. Other categories of 
farm units will receive lessening assistance other than 
that available through ‘universal access' sources such 
ao whesAlberta Data Bank. “A: D.A. policy will explicitly 
state what extension workers have been saying for a 

long time that "extension cannot be all things to all 


people." 


This distinction between types of farm units is 
explicitly recognized by the separation of the M.F.D. 
and R.D. Programs. Decisions will have to be made by 
the developing farm unit operator as to what course 
of action his farm unit will take. He is then free 
to participate in the M.F.D. or the R,.D. Program. Whe- 
ther he 'hangs in there' on either program will de- 
pend on his own initiative and the economic odds 'for' 
or 'tagainst' him. NO ONE WILL PREVENT ANY FARM UNIT 
OPERATOR FROM REGISTERING IN EITHER PROGRAM. 


If a farm unit changes its mind and decides to 
try to 'emerge' into the commercial category, then it 
will be transferred to the M.F.D. Program group. The 
reverse will hold true for a farm unit which makes a 
new decision to ‘adjust out! after initially beingin 


the M.F.D. Program. 


The M.F.D. Program has to keep in mind that its 


function is to assist developing farm units which are 
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'emerging' into the commercial category. Once these 
farm units achieve an economic viability, extension 


efforts are gradually withdrawn. 


(ii) !'Grass Roots' Opinion 


The A.D.A., utilizing’ various, methods.) wi fen 
crease its present emphasis on the surveying and utili- 
zation of ‘grass roots' opinion in program formulation 
and subsequent evaluation. The wants of farm units 
will be clearly understood whether planning programs 
to directly meet these wants or planning programs which 
are needed but may be somewhat in conflict with the 
wants. <As a part of the 'grass roots' approach, the 
A.D.A. will keep in mind that the-opinions of those not 
utilizing A.D.A. extension facilities must be monitored. 


(iii) Communications: ALBERTA DATA BANK 

A third new role which will be assumed by the 
A.D.A. involves increasing reliance upon electronic 
communications for information dissemination. The pro- 
cess may not be totally electronic in terms of retrieval 
and dispersion of information. But information requests 
will decrease via face-to-face contact and increase via 
telephone. The Alberta Data Bank (A.D.B.) will become 


the focal point of print information extension. 


It should be remembered that this will be only 
information dissemination and not teaching. Is there 
a need for some assurance that learning will take place 
among managerial farm units? Yes! By an array of ‘data 
search technique' and 'problem analysis' courses put 
on at the Alberta Extension Centre at Olds. This Centre 


will be the focal point for classroom instruction. 


Alberta Data Bank (A. Deben) 


In 1971, the A.D.A. should begin expanding its 


Information Retrieval System into a data bank. Lest 


"etal ke, 
this term concern anyone regarding costly intricate 


computerized retrieval systems, the 'data bank'can 


tito. vepewa mannal. ‘library .'! 


The basic input+to the. A.D.B. would hopefully 
be a master library catalogue (in some future year, 
a master computer tape) from the C.D.A. Information 
Branch. This Branch has. already started its CANADEX. 
To-date ‘the data in? it! as) largely.‘internal C.D.A.' 
1.¢€., trom Research Stations ‘and ©C.D.A..Branches. ©The 
C.D.A. Maintains a library in Ottawa which has a nuc- 
leus of data, somewhat outdated and not used enough. 
Despite the need for broadening and upgrading, the 
basic master catalogue is there in the C.D.A. library 
and CANADEX. The C.D.A. desires a viable national 
role in agricultural servicing (witness CANFARM): a 
"Canada Data Bank" should appeal. National and inter- 
national data collected and catalogued by the C.D.A. 
data bank could be accessed by the Alberta Data Bank. 
An access fee would be charged and the information 
would be reproduced or loaned for a sales or a rental 
fee. The information would be mailed, expressed, tele- 
Phoned, telexed, teletyped, teleprinted or remote com- 


puter terminal accessed. 


The A.D.A. should dialogue with the C.D.A. ona 
‘data bank exchange.' However, regardless of whether 
the C.D.A. is prepared to act promptly, the A.D.A. 


must immediately begin building its own data bank. 


The Alberta Data Bank would superimpose Provincial 
data on any retrieved from the C.D.A. Further inputs 
would include regional adaptations of other extra-provincial 
data as well as original research done by universities, 
colleges, agri-business, consultants, and farm organi- 


ZavtvLons in Alberta. 
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Managerial farm unit operators, M.F.D. Groups, R.D.P. 
Groups, commodity organizations, agri-business, con- 
sultants, universities and colleges, Farm Business 
Associations and any other organization or member of 
the public at large may access the Alberta Data Bank. 
Fees would range from 'annual bulk data retainer' ar- 
rangements with organizations to ‘limited annual re- 
tainers' or ‘tone shot request fee' arrangements with 


individual farm unit operators. 


Access will be basically of two types: routine 
and random. The former encompasses repeat questions 
which can be pretaped for automatic electronic access; 
the latter requires library search assistants to track 


down data. 


ROUTINE ACCESS 
types of. intormation Requested 


Market price and volume reports 
Details of agricultural policy “or 
regulatory changes 


Methods of Access 


In person requests at Data Bank 

Telephone-tape recorder: canned (pre- 
recorded) output 

Telex: canned output 

Teletype: canned output 

Computer: canned output 

Letter 


Telegram 
Time Interval 


TRealtime', i.¢., immediate 
RANDOM ACCESS 
Types of Information Requested 


Simple questions in the areas of science, 
technology, business, sociology, et cetera 
Complex questions in the above areas 


Methods of Access 
In person requests at Data Bank 


Telephone 
Telex 


Teletype 
Computer 
Letter 

Telegram 


Time Interval 

"Real time' for simple requests 

"Delayed time' for complex requests 

The A.D.B. will be subject to 'universal access! 
that is, anyone or any organization can request informa- 
tion. Since this communications system evenually will 
in part be replacing the face-to-face communications 
system oF the2District offices, there will be a greater 
onus on the individual to initiate access. It is re- 
cognized that this may require some conditioning. 
Managerial and emerging developing farm units must get 
used to the idea that information is not going to be 
brought to them. They have to actively initiate the 
process. The former are 'self-starters' anyway. The 
latter will be counselled in data search techniques as 
part. of M.F.D. Programs. For both, it will be necessary 
Gowpublicize the iavailability of the A.D.B. and courses 
will be needed at the Alberta Extension Centres 
in information retrieval technique in order to get 


the most out of the A.D.B. 


The information contained in the A.D.B. must be 
valued by recipients. It must be up-to-date, of good 
quality (which usually means practical), and be readily 
accessible or disseminated. To meet these criteria 
effectively, the A.D.B. must utilize all pertinent 
world-wide information sources that can practically be 
handled. The indexing system must be simple, expandable 


and capable of manual or computerized access. 


The present trial of the Information Retrieval 
System carried out by the Program Development Division 


has not been overly successful in terms of large numbers 
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of requests for data. It must be kept in mind however, 


that individuals outside the A.D.A. do not have access. 
In fact, the facility is. not available goutsideror Do 
Regions 4 and 5. It must also be kept in mind that only 
one information source, the University of Alberta, has 
been tapped. These are formidable shortcomings and 


the concept of an information retrieval system such as 
the “AvD -D.. 
to-date of the A.D.A.'s Information Retrieval System. 


should not be judged in terms of the success 


Sample annual operating budgets for the A.D.B. 
on both manual and computerized bases are set out be- 


low. Neither budget is exorbitant. 


ALBERTA DATA BANK 


Annual Operating Budget 


Manual and Computerized systems 
Agdex Classification 


Manual Computerized 
system system 
$ 
(Rounded) (Rounded) 
Rent for office space plus utili- 
ties: 2,000 sq. ft. @ $8/ 
Sse tte LG,.000 16,000 
Documents: 9,900 @ 10 copies 
each @ 25¢ per copy 25,000 25,000 
Text books: 100 @ $10 each 1,000 1,000 
Chief Librarian (5-10 years 
experience) 12,000 12,000 
Librarians (new graduate) 28,000 21,000 
Secretarial and Clerical 20,000 10,000 
Mail-out expense: 56,000 
pieces of data @ 50¢ each 28,000 28,000 
Miscellaneous supplies, office 
equipment 7,000 La 000 
Telephone - Routine Access 
3 lines, tape units, listings 
in all Alberta directories 1, 300 1,300 
Telephone - Random Access 
3 lines, 'Zenith' number 29,000 29,000 
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Manual Computerized 
system system 


(Rounded) (Rounded) 


Computer Costs; 


Read-in (70,000 seconds @ 10 
characters per second @ $11 
per hour ) --- 200 


Storage (10,000 documents, @ 

1.document per line, 70 char- 

acters per line, 3,000 char- 

acters stored ror $1750 per 

month) --- 4,200 


Data Retrieval (56,000 in- 
formation requests per year, 
2 seconds computer time per 


request @ 60¢ per second) --- 67,200 
TOrAL COST 167,300 221,900 


New Roles of Extension Personnel 
The factors which will dictate changes in structure 


also dictate changes in role for extension personnel. 


(i) ~pectalist~ Not Generalist 


The most noticeable change in role for extension 
personnel will be the demise of the generalist and the 
staffing of the M.F.D. Program and the R.D. Program 
with specialists. Such specialists in most cases will 
be generalists already in the A.D.A. extension service 
who desire upgrading to specialist. The issue of 
generalist versus specialist has been clearly decided 
in favour of the latter in our study and the issue must 
be clearly confronted by the A.D.A. in the future. 
Careful matching of staff and course upgrading will be 
necessary to handle the job. Existing staff must state 
preferences as regards specialties. If an extension 
worker can name his or her specialty; be upgraded, re- 
ceive recognition; then the whole A.D.A. extension ser- 
vice should "turn on!" That means seeing a clear cut 


meaningful job to be done and enjoying doing it! 
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Staff turnover will drop! Regional 'seams' will 
begin to build)! 


The major factor which will change the nature of 


the extension worker's role is increased sophistication 


in Alberta agriculture. This will have two primary 
effects: 
ive the wants and needs of managerial farm units 


will become ever more sophisticated and, 


ae pressures to become sophisticated will cause 
other farm units to work hard and fast to up- 


grade or decide to adjust-out. 


A.D.As extension field force centralsazataon) wat 
take place within a provincially decentralized Reg- 
ional structure. This recommendation and specializa- 
tion on the part of Regional extension workers go 
hand in hand. They both stem from the need to have an 
extension structure and its extension personnel which 
can effectively deal with the problems of an increas- 
ingly sophisticated agriculture industry and the result- 


ant regional problems. 


The generalist extension worker has sometimes 
been likened to the general practitioner in the medical 
profession. This analogy falls short in that medical 
practitioners deal with all individuals in all of 
society who have any kind of disease problems re- 
gardless of their wealth or position in business. In 
agriculture there is increased segmentation into dis- 
tinct types of farm units and commodity groups with 
problems peculiar to each type. They cannot go to 
generalists for answers. More so than in medicine, 


there is increased need for the specialist. 


It is widely recognized by extension workers that 


they cannot be all things to all people. The present 


system of generalist extension workers in Dist- 
ricts supplemented by specialists in Regional 
centres recognizes this situation. The generalists 
voice the opinion that they cannot be specialists in 
all or even many areas. Yet, many of the District 
extension workers want the Regional Specialists and 
Supervisors to counsel the farm unit through them. 
ii fhts were Lo be carried on to a great extent it 
would clearly be a situation where the generalist is 
trying to upgrade himself so he will be a 'specialist 
im all things.' This type of motivation is laudable, 
but not possible. 

The experience of the Co-operative Extension 
Service in the U.S. has some relevance to extension 
in Alberta. Walter L. Slocum in the Fall, 1969 Journal 
of Co-operative Extension points out that early County 
Agents (our Dov. s)) were experts (or, at *you awa td 
"specialists'). The information they taught was highly 
relevant because farm operators were poorly informed 
on even simple farm techniques. Their relationships 
with the recipients were direct and personal in nature. 
They knew personally those they were assisting in and 
outside of the producing or family unit setting. The 
local agents did not have identity problems. They were 
part of the community and identified with local social 
systems. They were similar in background and outlook 


with other County Agents and those they assisted. 


As Slocum states 


", . . the transformation to an or- 
ganization of specialists is not 
likely to be made without loss of 
valued traditional roles." 
However, it is not the changeover to specialists which 
is changing traditional roles. It is the factors caus- 


ing change in agriculture, which facters are creating 
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the demand for specialists, which are responsible for 
the loss of these traditional roles. Recognizing the 
changes in agriculture, the A.~D.A.+ and;others,; in 
Alberta extension, must be prepared to take bold new 
approaches and not just adopt and modify the old trad- 


itional roles. 


So, in future there will be°no place for the 
traditional type of extension generalist except in 
agricultural ‘frontier’ areas where distance, poor commun— 
ications, and less sophisticated farming techniques still 
exist. Some of our readers may be alarmed. Removal of 
the generalist could mean the crumbling of the last 
bastion of agriculture. ‘Never fear. He wilt beste 
placed by a new member of the Regional Specialist team: 
an Adult Education Specialist. This man or woman will 
concentrate on teaching the farm operator how to do 
the things the generalist did. How to search for data 
at the Alberta Data Bank. How to /register for agri- 
cultural education courses at the Alberta Extension 


Centre. 


The farm operator does not need a day-to-day pro- 
blem solver D.A. He can do that once the educator shows 


him how to use the ‘data search' tools. 


So the M.F.D. Regional Specialist team would com- 
prise as a minimum: 
- an Adult Education Specialist 
- a Livestock Specialist 
- a Farm Business Specialist 


- a Crops Specialist 


(ii) Farm Unit Motivation Must Be Re-Emphasized 
Both the M.F.D. and R.D. Programs together with 


the increased reliance upon electronic communication 
will increase the emphasis on motivation. Those farm 


units which are highly motivated will be able to access 


Dene G7, 
the Alberta Data Bank for information without taking 
up the time of the Specialists in the Regional Exten- 
sion Clinics. Generally, those with less motivation 


will be the developing farm units which are 'emerging' 


and those which are ‘adjusting out,' 


Extension workers will not be making decisions 
for farm units or regional residents. They will be 
presenting information, interpretation, guidance and 
alternatives. It is; up to the individual to: make the 
decisions. But, there may be problems in making con- 
tact with individuals, getting them interested, and 
getting them to make decisions. It can be done if the 


A.D.A. staff is highly motivated to do so. 


To-date, the desire or interest of extension 
field workers to motivate developing farm units has 
not been extensive. Motivation has centred on regular 
commercial farm units. They are easier and more satis- 
fying units to motivate. They have managerial 'know- 


how' and adequate financing. 


Thus, rather than asking what motivates recipi- 
ents of extension efforts, ask what motivates extension 
workers. The success of any extension program depends 
upon whether those who carry it out are sufficiently 


motivated. 


(iii) Pield Staff Motivation Must Be Re-emphasized 


It was not one of the purposes of this study to 
analyze in depth the motivations of the extension per- 
sonnel. However certain motivational influences do 
seem apparent after talking to many extension field 


workers, formally and informally. 


Present District extension field workers advance 
professionally in three basic ways. One, they trans- 
fer to other Divisions of the A.D.A. where they may be- 


come Regional Specialists or they may take up 
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non-extension positions. Qualifications for transfer 
take the form of increasing knowledge in one of the 
traditional production science subject matter areas. 
It is not surprising that. District Agriucultupier-= 

are motivated along such lines, as practically all 
university degrees in agriculture stress production 
science. One has only to look at a list of A.D.A. 
personnel in other Divisions, from Junior pocl cious 
on up, to ascertain the extent to which D.A.'s have 


followed the 'Divisional transfer' route. 


The second career path has been by transfer to 
Headquarters but remaining in the Extension & Colleges 
Division. Career advancement then takes the path of 
advancing through administrative ranks. The prerequi- 
sites for advancement via this approach are ‘subject 
matter specialization' for the District Home Economist 
and fer District Agriculturists, administrative 


ability. 


The third path of career advancement has been 
at the District level, d4.e.,§2ettine stop recognition 
in field extension alone. Senior D.A.'s Gan rise to 


the rank of Agrologist III and D.H.E.'s to Senior 


District Home Economists. In the Home Economics Branch 


the prerequisite is five or six years service and being 
an ‘extension specialist.' The Personnel Department of 
the Government ranks the Agrologist III as an Extension 
Specialist for a Region who deals in "special extension 


functions. " 


It is not possible for all 'Indians' to become 
'Chiefs.' But, the disquieting features of the three 


alternatives are: 


ita the reliance upon subject matter specializa- 


tion as a prerequisite to advancement; 


oie ok, 
2 the need to transfer out of extension field 
service to advance monetarily and in terms 


ar recognition; and, 


Be the tendency to encourage good extension 


workers to become administrators. 


The regionalization which has created the position of 
Regional Agriculturist has added another position of 

‘in the field' recognition but the total system is funda- 
mentally unchanged. Certainly the long standing em- 
phasis, in the A.D.A. and in agriculture in general, 

on production science has helped to produce the exist- 
ing system. But the system is not terribly conducive 

to rewarding those extension workers who wish to become 
life-long expert extension workers. This may explain 
the following A.D.A. District Agriculturists Branch 


Stat te tuynover fifures calculated: in late.1968: 


1969 
1966 1968 (estimated) 
Years on staff (average) ads i Gc 
staff with less than 5 years 
service 33% 59% 66% 


fiecsidcasts LO fet the staiit to “turn on" not “turn over!" 


Our proposed system, composed of the M.F.D. and 
RD. Programs, will improve A.D,A. field staff 
recognition and thereby, their motivation. We found 
that most extension field workers do not want to be 


strictly 'passive communications pipelines. They want 
to be 'final links in the chain' of advice to the farm 
unit. The M.F.D. Program will provide scope for the 
many individuals who want to be ‘subject matter spec- 
ialists.' It is natural for individuals to want to up- 
grade their subject matter skills and to be the person 
to ‘carry the word' to the farm,unit. The M.F.D. Pro- 


gram recognizes this motivational factor and turns it 


to the advantage of extension work. M.F.D. workers will 


Deo 


‘carry the word' in the inutial phases, of jierm ua 
uperading. then eradually the, farm Lina stewelel tebe 

phased onto a self-initiative basis. The M.F.D. worker 
will gain’ Satisfaction from assisting in the growing of 
that "second profitable blade where only one grew 


betone. © 


The R.D. Program will appeal to those with dit= 
ferent motivations. Frankly, despite memorandum com- 
mitments to human resource and community development 
work, it is difficult to see how the A.D.A. recognizes 
those whose interests lie in this area under the pre- 
sent system. Required are individuals who have an 
affinity for agriculture buv whos have an understanding 
of the sociological’ and psychological implicatLons, of 
adjustment, change and 'shock.' While they are special- 
ists in human relations, they do not necessarily need 
graduate degrees in sociology and other subject matter 
areas. Many counsel well with a fairly broad range of 
'front line' experience and understanding of human re- 


lations. 


The staff motivational aspects of the R.D. Program 
are also quite different from those of the M.F.D. Program 
in that progress or achievement will not be as visible 
as-in the M.F.D. Program: ~ AdvancCetichis ine kh. Dee tao 
gram group will be based upon effectiveness in motivating 
positive reaction to change and in cushioning the ‘shock’ 
of change. Evaluation will be much more difficult than 
fi cae Mer oD. Proestam. However, having a separate ad- 
Ministrative and’functional structure’ from the MPs. 
Program will mean that R.D. Program personnel will be 
judged in comparison to the performance of their peers. 
The’R.D.P.° worker will gain shies ravine from "helping 


people adjust to societal change." 


eo ee 
QUICK REVIEW OF ESSENTIAL IDEAS IN CHAPTER 5 


RATIONALE 

Historically most of the A.D.A.'s extension efforts 
centred on production technology. Of late emphasis has begun 
to swing to farm management and marketing. An encounter with 
farm adjustment extension has also taken place through A.R.D.A. 
work. These shifts in emphasis have broadened the A.D.A.'s 
objective. So much so, that many A.D.A. extension field 
staff members are in a quandry as to their role. Frustra- 


GeOonmhasminecreacsed land wile at the rate of staff turnover. 


The foregoing shifts in emphasis are in response to an 
accelerating pace of rationalization in agriculture. This rat- 
ionalization is producing in A.D.A. field staff an awareness of 


two things: 


1. that there is segmentation into types of farm units 
and most D.A. and D.H.E. services only reach a portion 
of one of the nine types (Chart 4-1); the 'regular com- 


Mercial” tarm unit; and, 


2. that "helping people to help themselves" is a truism 
in terms of commercial farm units and those which can 
‘emerge! into the commercial category, but for others, 
the motto for the future is "helping people adjust to 


societal change." 


The first item of awareness reflects the sector of pro- 
duction agriculture which most extension field workers like to 
serve. The regular commercial farm unit has enough managerial 
know-how and finances to implement extension suggestions. How- 
ever, the future extension job lies in the urgency of upgrading 
many thousands of emerging farm units. Here is a clear cut 
task. It requires all the skills of the existing extension 


field forces. It also requires a large input from an advanced 
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electronic communications network in Alberta plus improved 
liaison with researchers, lecturers, agri-business and) farm 


organization people. 


The second item of awareness forces a facing-up to the 
need for two different extension approaches with two different 
types of extension staff in terms of skills and motivation. 
Most of the A.D.A.'S present extension workers are production 
science trained and motivated by recognition of specialties in 
this area. They are mot trained or motivated, nor can they 
gain recognition as specialists in human resource counselling 
to adjusting-out farm units. The broadened objectives of the 
A.D.A. cannot be achieved by superimposing a human resource 
development philosophy on an existing production science field 
force. Yet the point of entry to farm adjustment is through 
production science agriculture not 'welfare.' A question is 
posed as to which government department is best suited to 
handle farm adjustment counselling: the, A;D.A. DoS... ou 
H.R.D.A.? At the moment, at least eight government departments 
are counselling farm units (Chart 5-1). When one or two are 
Chosen to counsel emerging and adjusting-out farm units, the 
Fest should fall into a complementary resource input position 


(Chari s= 2) tc 


Finally, a shift in information seeking initiative, is 
required. The ‘credibility gap! justification. tor government 
extension duplicating efforts of agri-business. to ‘keep the 
latter honest! is no longer applicable. Given agri-business 
counselling, access to researchers, .access, to.a Last, .erpacient 
electronic information retrieval network, and high calibre 
commodity peer group lecture courses and seminars, then the 
top commercial, regular commercial and large-scale semi-com- 
mercial farm units can seek information on their own. They 
are ‘information aggressive' and most have already by-passed 


the A.D.A.'s extension service. The emerging farm units have 


ps i a, 


to be trained by the A.D.A. in skills of data search and an- 


alysis so they become ‘information aggressive.' 


CONCLUSIONS 


aL. 


Separate farm unit extension in the Province into a 
Regional Technology Structure and a Regional Development 
Structure (Chart.5-2). The A.D.A. will have responsi- 
bility for the first. The choice of government depart- 
ment to be responsibile for the second lies among the 
A.D.A., D.S.D. and H.R.D.A. The choice will be based on 


the input of two factors: 


(a) ‘grass roots' acceptance by farm units; and, 


(b) attitude of the extension field force. 


Based on factor (b), our choice is D.S.D. to head up the 
Regional Development (Farm Adjustment) Structure using a 
core of agricultural and home economics field workers who 
express interest in human resource development work. Factor 


Cal), 'grass roots' acceptance has to be determined. 


Broaden the»adyvisory. structure to-the'A.D.A. (Chart 5-3). 

We propose a Regional Extension and Research Advisory 
Council comprising the members of the existing Alberta 
Agricultural Co-ordinating Committee (AeA Gian) and repre- 
sentatives from managerial farm units, commodity commis- 
sions and agri-business. This Council will meet frequently 
with the senior level of the A.D.A. -- Minister through 
Director of Extension. There will be Sub-Councils advis- 
ing A.D.A. 'Extension Clinics' in each A.D.A. Region of 

the Province. 

Consolidate the A.D.A.'s extension activities at Headquarters 
(Charts 5-4 and 5-5). Move the Agricultural Economics Divi- 
sion and the Program Development Division into a Managerial 
Farm Development (M.F.D.) Program Secretariat. The work 


of both is largely extension. It fits into the closely 


Lee 


co-ordinated work to be performed by individuals and teams 
within the Extension Division for the mammoth job of emerg- 


ing farm unit upgrading. 


Some extension is always part of regulatory work- How- 
ever, the obvious extension carried on by the Animal In- 
dustry and Plant Industry Divisions needs consolidating 
into the Extension Division. Thus; Specialists and Super- 
visors from the first two Divisions will transfer to 


Headquarters and to Regional clinics. 


Streamline the Extension Division's structure (Charts 5-6 
and 5-7). The Regional Agriculturists will report directly 
to. the Director. D.A.'s, D.H.E.'s, Agricultural Engineer. 
Specialists and Supervisors will all report to the Regional 
Agriculturist. ALL walt upgrade to 'specialist' rank. 

All will form into Managerial Farm Development (M.F.D.) 


Program Groups -- teams of specialists. 


Present Regional Offices will become Regional Extension 
Clinics. The District Office structure will be phased out, 
first on a pilot basis’ in Southern Region 1 (Lethbridge). 
Some District Offices will always remain for reasons of 
remoteness. The Regional Extension Clinics will have pro- 


gram development and commensurate budget autonomy. 


The Extension Division will be the extension operating 
arm of the A.D.A.'s Executive Committee. The Committee 
will meet more frequently and become assignment-centred. 
The Director of Extension will be responsible for carrying 
out patterns of priority on 'top-down' government policy 
decisions agreed upon by the Committee. In turn the Com- 
mittee must recéive feedback on 'bottom-up' regional pro- 


graming from the Director of Extension. 


A 'paper-work handling' organization will run parallel 


to the main line Extension Division structure. The nucleus 


Dee 2D 


already exists in secretaries and clerks who can relieve 


Headquarters and Regional people of this burden. 


District Office phase-out will not begin until 1973 and 
then only in Region 1 (Chart 5-7). Lethbridge is ideally 
suited as the pilot program centre as the Southern Region 
has: good agri-business/farm unit rapport in contract 
crops; a strong agricultural course program at Lethbridge 
Community College; and frequent dialogue established 
among farm units and C.D.A. Research Station people. This 
is the right climate for putting Managerial farm units on 
their own information-seeking initiative and leaving the 
field clear for the M.F.D. Group to work with emerging 
units. Between 1975 and.1980, the other A.D.A. Regions 
will set up Extension Clinics and drop most of their 


District Offices (Chart 5-8). 


During the period to 1975, face-to-face contact at the 
District Office level will continue in Southern Region 1 
as personnel are upgraded to 'specialists' and formed into 
the M.F.D. Group. We want face-to-face contact while the 
Extension Triumvirate is developing. In effect, face-to- 
face and electronic communications must 'run parallel' 
before the former is de-emphasized for Managerial farm 
units and increasingly-emphasized for emerging units (dur- 


ing a 3-year training period for the latter). 
The Extension Triumvirate (Chart 5-7) comprises the 


(a) ALBERTA DATA BANK (A.D.B.) 
(b) EXTENSION COMMUNICATIONS GROUP (E.C.G.) 
(c) ALBERTA EXTENSION CENTRE (A.E.C.) 


The first two will be the responsibility of the Extension 
Division of the A.D.A. but the third will be under the 
jurisdiction of the Alberta Colleges Commission though some 


of the agricultural course input would come from the A.D.A. 
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All three can be run on a paying basis. Users will com- 
prise farm units, the A.D.A., universities, farm organiza- 
tions and agri-business. The A.D.A. will use all three 
for its internal programs of data retrieval, information 
and course output. The A.D.B. deals in print matter; 

the E.C.G. deals in audio-visuals; the A.E.C. deals in 


lecture courses and seminars. 


The A.D.B. ,and E..C.G. -of; the .Triumyurate .cansbe 1) 
government or contracted out under ‘Request for Proposals’! 


(R.F.P.) to experts in each of the fields. 


Finally, there is an important philosophy to be enunci- 
ated in future farm unit extension by government in Alberta. 
No one, not the D.A., the D.H.E., the development officer 
nor any senior department official nor any politician will 
decide which farm units upgrade and which adjust out. Any 
farm unit can register in either program: the M.F.D. Pro- 
gram for emerging units; or the R.D. Program for those 
adjusting out. Or the farm unit can choose ..to do neither. 


The individual will determine his own course. 
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Appendix y= 1 
FUTURE SUBJECT MATTER AND -DISCIPLINE REQUIREMENTS FOR EXTENSION 


WORKERS 


Le REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.F.D. PROGRAM 


The Regional M.F.D. specialist teams will be staffed with 
extension workers who are eqipped LOM preancipally handle. the 
problems faced by the 'emerging' farm unit, not the 'adjusting- 
out! farm unit or the top commercial farm unit or any other type 
er fart una tb.elhus, the teams will deal) with a segment of the 
agricultural industry and will not be frustrated by “trying to 


be all things to all people. 


(a) Diverse specialist teams 


The Regional M.F.D. teams will encompass a mix 
much broader in terms of disciplines and subject matter 
specialization than that which presently exists in the 
Varbouss Divisions of the A.D. A. anhesrange in formad 
education will be from Bachelor to Ph.D. The type of 
degree will range from Animal Nutrition to Business 


Administration to Extension Communications. 


(b) Practicality 


One point regarding extension programs which has 
been very forcibly made in our farm unit operator contacts 
is that programs must be practical ine lermssote' doilars 
ands cenis* andiin terms of the managerial ability. of the 
farm unit to initiate the program. These A.D.A. programs 
must be practical and relevant at the "emnerring! farm una t 


level. This méans that the M.F.D. extension teams must ini- 
ee extension teams must ini- 


Silay thoroughly examine the characteristics of the 
emerping’ farm unit. 


(c) in-service training 


What combinations of formal and informal education 
will best equip the Regional extension team members to 
Caliy OUtyinie Mol sD. program? There is a very strong trend 
noticeable in almost all sectors of the economy, including 


agriculture, towards continuing formal education 


pap fe) ie 

to the Master's level. It would be rash to state that 
this was unnecessary in the fields of agricultural jexs 
tension. 'Research! degrees might not be as valuable 
as 'teaching' degrees. There will still be a need 

for in-service training and practical experience so 

as to 'focus in' on peculiarities of extension to the 
'emerging' farm unit. M.F.D. Program team members with 
Bachelor's degrees and extensive experience or in-ser- 
vice training will be just as effective extension 
workers as those with Master's degrees. The academic 
attitude with regard to continuous learning will have 
to prevail in both groups, however. All extension 
workers will have to be continually keeping up with new 
inowiledee and skills which have applicability in the 


emerging farm unit sector. 


One approach to keeping up-to-date which our 
study recommends is the institution of 'joint appointees' 
at universities and other centres of education. An- 
other is an M.F.D. Secretariat in the Extension Division. 


A third is continual access to the Alberta Data Bank. 


One interesting idea presented to our study team 
could apply to in-service training received by M.F.D. 
specialists. The idea is that an M.F.D. specialist-in- 
training would spend a few weeks with a top commercial 
operator learning from his practical operations. We 
add that he could then spend a few weeks with an 
'emerging' farm unit. The benefits of such reverse in- 
formation flow have been recognized since the 1917 
A.D.A. Annual Report = stated: 

"The training and experience of the repre- 

sentative equip him with a fund of informa- 


tion on the general farm practises of the 
best farmers in the district." 


(da) subject Matter Requirements 


The producing units in the emerging sector will 
require inputs in the physical resource area. Special- 
ists in cattle, hogs, diary, sheep, the different crop 
areas, agricultural engineering will all be required 


depending upon the agricultural mix in various Regions. 


Farm management inputs required by producing 
units will be in the areas of marketing, accounting, 
business analysis, and economics. The specialists in 
these areas will have to relate the principles involved 


to practical agricultural operations. 


From the home economics area, the family unit 
will receive specialist assistance in the traditional 
areas of clothing, food and nutrition and home design. 
It will also receive extension attention in the general 
area of family living. A specialist in sociology, 
psychology, family problems will be part of the Regional 


team. 


All members of the specialist team will be exten- 
sion workers. Therefore, all members of the specialist 
team will be trained in extension and communication 
techniques. Unless emerging farm units are counselled 
in data search, analysis, and problem solving techni- 
ques, they will not be ready to 'fly on their own' at 


the end of the 3-year counselling period. 


We must also consider the motivational role of 
the Regional specialists. They will not all be special- 
ists in sociology and psychology, but they will all 
have to have some appreciation for the motivational, 
sociological and psychological problems which influence 


individuals in the 'emerging' farm unit sector. 


ee REQUIREMENTS FOR THE R.D. PROGRAM 


The Regional R.D. Program teams will be even more di- 


verse in nature than the M.F.D. Program teams. In the R.D. 


Ta ee 


Program practicality and in-service training will be heavily 


emphasized as in the M.F.D. Program. 


The programs designed for the adjusting-out farm unit 
will require an agricultural input form point ots erty fac 
for farm units in the transitional stage. Therefore, some 
degree of agricultural training and Knowledge will jberre- 
quired in the traditional agricultural subject matter areas. 
The traditional subject matter areas of clothing, home de- 
sign and food and nutrition will have to be represented as 


well as some inputs in bookkeeping and budgeting. 


Sociological and psychological factors will be much 
more important than in the M.F.D. Program. As in the M.F.D. 
Program, two degrees may become the general rule. However, 
they may very well be two-degrees in different areas, e.g., 
agriculture plus sociology. R.D. specialists will! have to 
have a better understanding of sensitization and motiva- 
tional areas than M.F.D. Program specialists. There will 
have to be R.D. Program workers who are specialists in 


these areas. 
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Chapter 6 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE EXTENSION 


eYhe, SschoolsPof agriculture! de= 
veloped new crops and new methods 
olweuttivation .butttheyedidmnot 
Gevelop) a rural sociology or a 
rural economics for understanding 
social change in the rural 

© OMNI Ly... 


peo level. Jones) University of Illinois, 
Journal Co-op. Extension, Fall 1968 


deer: HISTORICAL PATTERN 

Agricultural extension at the University of Alberta has 
been a joint effort of the Faculty of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Extension. For many years, activities were co- 
ordinated by the Agricultural Extension and Publications Com- 
mittee, chaired by the President of the Universityn. Thera. D.A. 
participated in the publications area for awhile but eventually 
conflicts arose between A.D.A. and University policrvesete The 
onus of U.ofA. extension activities has gradually been placed 
more and more on the Agricultural Secretary (now Supervisor) 
of the Department -of Extension with the Faculty of Agriculture 


providing the necessary lecturing personnel. 


(a) Trends in Agricultural Extension at the University of 


Alberta 
Rather than a year-by-year rundown of extension activ- 
tives at. the U.ofA., we will. discuss pertinent trends and 


eventsy in extension from 1920 to 1970 in no special order. 


(i) Over the years the major form of Faculty extension 
communication has been written publications. Short 
courses and field days rank second, radio a lagging 
third and individual producer field extension work has 


been virtually negligible. 


(ii) The Agricultural Secretary (now Supervisor) posi- 


tion has evolved into one of ‘internal publisher' of 


Geet 


Faculty publications and co-ordinator of extension 


programs put on by others. 


(iii) In the early years, University extension re- 
volved in its entirety around agriculture. Later the 
interest of the University in agri culcura extension 
declined. The University President ceased to be the 
Chairman of the Agricultural Extension and Publica- 
tions Committee, as the image of the University was 

no longer being disseminated largely through this 
Committee. The Agricultural sector of the Department 
of Extension became only a small component of the total 
University extension effort which had become mainly a 


metropolitan extension service. 


(iv) The Faculty of Agriculture's emphasis on working 
with commodity organizations rather than individual 
producers anticipated, by many years, current thinking 
in the U.S. and latterly the new marketing thrust of 
the A.D.A. 


(v) The historically repetitive issues of the amount 
of time a Faculty member should spend on extension work 
and "the need for emphasis on the dollar and cents mean- 


ing of research" are still current today. 


(vi) The idea of a national publications committee to 
eliminate duplication, eliminate conflict of materials 
and publicize research was introduced in the 1940's. 
The reasoning is still valid and thus our study team 


introduces the concept of a Data Bank. 


(vii) The A.D.A. evidently introduced their own 


Specialists (livestock) in 1941 because the Faculty of 


oe 


Agriculture staff icould not service A.DéA. extension 
meetings to the extent desired. With this, the door 
pretty well closed on the Co-operative Extension 
Service (Csr Ss) format of using university staff as 
extension subject matter specialists. <A vital ASD aA 


USOpA. cross-over lank was Fost. 


(viii) Over the years, policy swung back and forth on 
"whether to charge farmers and others for publications." 
When 10¢ per copy was instituted in the 1940-1960 era, 
the Agricultural Secretary's mailing list dropped from 


HOO] to f(O- 


A few additional trends have been the recurring debates 
on charging for testing and other services, the need for 
direct farm unit-faculty contact, and the lack of C.D.A. 
Research Station/A.D.A./University dialogue and co-ordination 
of extension efforts. Three long-lived extension programs 
are: Feeders! Day, which was first put on by the Department 
of Animal Science in 1922; Farm Young People's Week, which 
He the oldest (1918), U.ofA. extension program; and the Rural 
Leadership Conference (1950). 


The School of Household Economics has traditionally 
been the supplier of D.H.E.'s for the A.D.A. Extension Service 
and staff for the Agricultural and Vocational Colleges. Three 
programs of study are offered: the family, foods and nutri- 
tion, clothing and textiles. The family program introduces 
a new emphasis and an understanding of social, psychological, 
economic, aesthetic and physical dimensions of the family 
and its environment. New occupational opportunities open up 
for graduates such as family relations, child development, 
social work and family counselling. As regards government 
extension work, such subjects appear to be keyed equally to- 
ward the Department of Social Development or the Human Resources 


Development Authority or the Department of Agriculture. 
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(b) Extension at Other Universities and Colleges 

Extension at educational institutions in Alberta other 
than the U.ofA. obviously does not have as long nor as varied 
a history. The University of Calgary (Ur orca! has made 
facilities available for some A.D.A. extensiom courses, but 
an adult education program of equine courses is U.ofC.'s 


only major'agricultural' extension effort. 


Lethbridge Community College (L.C.C.) has a Schaol of 
Agricultural Education which trains agricultural technolo- 
gists. It also offers evening adult education agricultural 
courses in its School of Continuing Education leading toa 
Certificate in the "Achievement Program in Vocational 
Agriculture." Agricultural adult education programs have 
arisen largely, due to the demand in the community. If a 
new course is to be launched, it is due to a very real de- 
mand for the course, with a committee of local farm unit 
operators plus an A.D.A. man such as a Livestock Specialist 
advising as to the design of the course. A lecturer is 
hired and all of the College's audio-visual aids are at his 
disposal. Almost all courses have been successful using 
this 'grass roots' process. Farm unit operators evidently 
like to come into an ‘environment of. education.' <A hall in 


the country often 'leaves them cold' as a site for courses. 


The contrast between L.C.C. and M.R.C. in Calgary with 
respect to agricultural adult education is striking. Courses 
such as Agricultural Economics, Animal Nutrition and Farm 
Mechanization have been planned and advertised at M.R.C. and 
very capable instructors have been available to conduct the 
courses in Calgary. Yet response has been sparse. For 1970- 
1971, a "Certificate in Agri-Business" program has been devised. 
The response has once again been poor in Calgary. Yet the 


M.R.C. agricultural program at Strathmore has drawn high 


registration. 


OS 


(c) Extension of Agricultural and Vocational Colleges 


"All the extension work in agricultural education 
will centre around these schools (Schools of Agri- 
curvure). lhe insticute meetings, the short 
course Mschools’,.9 thes seed) fairs, and) the.weed»in- 
spection can be effectively operated from these 
schools: ase centres, . . 9). a’ 


- 1912 Annual Report of the 
Alberta Department of 
Agriculture 


In 1913 when the Schools of Agriculture were formed, 
their function was to train rural boys as farmers and rural 
girls as homemakers. Farm courses have always been predom- 
inant, but the migration of Albertans to the cities forced 
the educators to add more sophisticated courses in agri- 
business, clerical work and the trades. Gradually these in- 
stitutions have evolved from farm schools to agricultural/ 


technical/community colleges with a mixed image. 


(ad) Extension in the United states 

A historical review of extension in the U.S. would be 
a study in itself since the Co-operative Extension Service 
(G#h.S2)) has been imexistence since 1914. The C.E.S. has 
been and is a completely different extension system than 
Alberta ss." For “instance, it has a’ “3—-way “input: counties, 
state “land grant colleges and the UJS.D.A. © Im “some states, 
‘County Agents' are joint appointees of the land grant col- 


lege and the county. 


Phe vwsignifticance of C.bso. history tbo Albertans etna 
the C.E.S. has already faced many of the problems and alter- 
natives now Cactngs Alberta. wor daustance,' the Olbyo. Has 
been struggling with the conflict between the educational 
purposes of extension and the role of extension as a compon- 
ent of government development programs such as farm adjustment 
or regional industrial development. Alberta is just heading 


isahete, MSley Gree. 


aS) 

State directors’ of) C.E.S.\ programs: have, instapuiped 
a wide variation in state programs. Of importance to, this 
study are those differences which have occurred because of 
the preponderance of urban life in one state, and the agri- 
cultural nature of another. Thus, Massachusetts has widened 
its C.E.S. program to include more metropolitan extension. 
Nebraska extension has maintained its basic agriculture and 
home economics program base and has concentrated upon im- 
proving its methods and the skills of its staff in> these 


traditional programs. 


Common to all C.E.S. programs has been an emphasis on 
the development of excellent support facilities at’ the land 
grant universities or colleges. These include meeting rooms, 
classrooms, audio visual aids, and libraries. Groups of 
creative, regionally-oriented journalists and public rela- 


tions experts are also available. 


Examples of recent C.E.S. innovations from a few atatces 
include: the first 'joint appointee' in Business Management 
in 1969 in Iowa; use of CANFARM-type record keeping in 
Arizona as the first step to showing the very low income 
farm unit operator his insurmountable problem; the use of 
an airplane-equipped, mobile radio-equipped, small, highly- 
trained fast-moving group of specialists -- quality of per- 
sonnel and up-to-date facilities rather than quantity and 
slow-moving media in Nebraska; and, "telelectures" (two- 
way specialist/farm operator group discussions via tele- 


phone) in Minnesota. 


(e) Extension in Other Provinces 

Some provinces differ from Alberta in that the exten- 
sion program is partly carried on from the universities. The 
University of Saskatchewan had the responsibility of conduct- 
ine extension work with the 4=H Clubs Sor Many years. This 


was done through the School of Agriculture, operated from 
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the University campus, and separate from the Faculty of 
Agriculture. This School has been broadened in recent 
years to become the Division of Extension. Within the new 
Division there is a Chairman of Agricultural Sciences who 
programs University youth and adult education courses in 
the field of agriculture. Working closely with the Chair- 
man since 1964 are 'joint appointed' professors in the 
Faculty of Agriculture, the College of Home Economics and 
the College of Veterinary Medicine. Joint appointed pro- 
fessors at the University of Saskatchewan are expected to 
spend 50 per cent of their time teaching and conducting re- 
search at the University, and the other 50 per cent on 


extension in the field. 


A similar program is in effect at the University of 
Manitoba. But the Manitoba 'joint appointee' is funded by 
the Manitoba Department of Agriculture rather than the 


University. 


Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph had a long his- 
tory asa part of the: Ontario Department of Agriculture until 
it became a College within the University of Guelph in 1965. 
Since that time it has been exposed to a viewpoint broader 
than that of just agriculture. One senior professor in each 
department of O.A.C. is charged with carrying out an exten- 
sion eifort on behalf of his department. Primarily this 
is to see that research is) of, significance to the region 
and that results of research carried out at 0.A.C. are get- 


ting to the agricultural areas. 


No joint appointments have been made at O.A.C. However, 
College staff is expected to have a pro-extension attitude. 
A researcher-farm unit operator information exchange is ex- 
pected. Funding from the Ontario Department of Agriculture 
and Food CORDA oP es) and farm group pressure have made pos- 
sible, and probably have made necessary. the extension effort 


which takes place today. 


(£) Overseas 


Extension approaches and problems throughout the world 


differ little from those in Alberta. The Working Conference 


of Directors of Agricultural Advisory Services, O.E.C.D., 


Paris, France, September, 1968 outlined the following: 


importance of advisory services in the sociological 


sphere, 


need to display greater resources and intensify effort 


in aiding low income farmers, 


increasing need for advisory services to accept responsi- 
bility for persuading farmers to relinquish non-viable 


holdings, 


natural preference of many advisers to work in areas of 
commercially-developed farms rather than in areas of low 


Income, 


large-scale specialized production units require more highly 


specialized advice, 


there is a tendency for research workers in the applied 
field to direct their work into more basic problems than 
is often necessary because of higher status attached to 


papers subsequently published. 


Ge ul 


2. OBJECTIVES OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE EXTENSION 

Our study considers the extension objectives of universities 
and colleges to be motivated by funding, relevancy and service 
considerations. The funding objective arises because educational 
institutions inform the public as to their research and other 
activities (extension) in order to ensure continued funding. 
There is a relevancy objective because there must be a strong 
link between the academic and non-academic worlds to ensure that 
work in one is relevant to the other. There is a servicing ob- 
jective in that university and college faculty members perform 
services of benefit to the community such as public speaking 
engagements, adult education courses, and advisory service to 


commodity groups or associations. 


(a) Extension Objectives of the University of Alberta 


(aig) thée-faculty of: Agriculture 

The April, 1962 Agricultural Bulletin set down 
the extension objectives of the U.ofA. Faculty of 
Agriculture as being concerned with: 

"helping to keep the graduates, farm 

leaders and prominent farmers informed 

of new scientific information... . ° 

The main role of university professors 

in agricultural extension has been des- 

cribed as 'teaching the teachers' - where 

the teachers are those regularly provid- 

ing new agricultural information to the 

general farming public." 

In connection with negotiations leading to the 
establishment of the Alberta Agricultural Co-ordinating 
Committee CA ON cia) in 1965, the following extension 
and research jurisdictions of the C.D.A., the A.D.A. 


and the U.ofA. were agreed upon by all three. 


The Faculty of Agriculture's extension role was 


stated as: 
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and technical information available for 
farmers, agrologists and spectalisus.- 


i. the making of research Findings 


In the Faculty submission to the negotiation of the 


NAC. Co, Und Vets n.y, staff doing agricultural extension 


"should normally be concerned with com- 
munication to groups and with those 
consulting problems that have been 
brought to them by specialists. Bnd + 
routine service functions should not 

be the responsibility of the Univer= 
SUG Y oc. ms 7 


It was recognized that: 


fio lj) extensioneactivaitLesrmareg. 
function of the-Faculty,, but, that Leas: 
function should complement, and not 
compete with, the functions of), veacii— 
ing and research." 


The ability of the Faculty, and the entire University, 
to meet such an objective has been questioned by Dr. 
Travis Manning of the Faculty. 

"The University is neither well or- 

ganized for, nor philosophically 

oriented toward a major role in 

adult education. Staff members are 

not given as much credit for adult 

education activities as for resident 

teaching and research." 


As he says, the effect. of this is 

f. . «. to divorce thewuniversity 

Suath trom them consti tuemu ts te 

rarntine pub lie.” 

The Faculty of Agriculture's present extension 
objectives are 'passive.' That is, the facuity is 
aware of its position, can and does assist in problem 
areas but, for the most part, leaves the extension pro- 
gram up to the University Department of Extension and 
the A.D.A. Future extension objectives of Mie Waculty 


may broaden in as much as the future scope of the 
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Faculty's activities may broaden. The Dean of the 
Faculty has indicated that the Faculty has a 
"broadening area of responsibility to society" in 
the entire field of 'renewable resources.' It is 
not clear whether the more extensive subject matter 
area is to be accompanied by a more intensive and 
extensive approach to extension by the Faculty. 
Within the Faculty's present structure, the likely 
extension objectives of the various Departments in 


the future are forecast by our study team as follows. 


The Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology will continue to carry on research and 
extension in rural sociology which may evolve into 
regional sociology (as 'rural' and ‘'urban' increasingly 
interlock and both terms become meaningless). The 
Department will also provide part of the subject matter 
input and suggest innovative approaches to organizations 
and individuals working in the field in farm adjustment, 
community development and regional planning. These 
activities should modify the dominance of agricultural 
science or its successor, renewable resource science, 


in both research and extension done at the University. 


The Department of Agricultural Engineering will 
take one of the leading roles in integrating 'field 
extension' with research by being one of the first 
Departments to institute the modified 'joint appointee' 


in co-operation with the A.D.A. 


Animal Science will further research/livestock in- 
dustry dialogue through innovative courses and programs 
tailored to commodity peer groups such as the Cattle- 
men's Short Course. The Department of Entomology will 
likely carry out more extension work in the areas of 
pesticide pollution and environmental insect control. 


Food Science will likely engage in further development 


eat! 


of practical extension programs because of this 
Department's close contact with agri-business. It 

will also attempt to widen the focus of agriculture 

to include food processing and conceivably consumer 
trends. The Sorl Serencemancs rep Science Departments 
do not indicate any changes in future emphasis. Some 
extension efforts will likely involve being the 'honest 
broker! who evaluates the ‘credibility gap' which agri- 


business is reputed to cause in the minds of farm unit 


operators. 


The foregoing indicates that the Faculty may 
well do a tot, ofsiteld extension/research work in new 
subject matter areas such as renewable resources, en- 
vironmental control, poblution and community develop- 
ment. University extension in the tradi Lonal spro= 
duction science subject matter areas is burdened with 
a history of conflicting jurisdiction with the A.D.A. 
Our study team proposes to facilitate greater Us ot An 
A.D.A. interaction by introducing new communications 
forms as relatively autonomous units. Such unis 
comprise the "Extension Triumvirate": the Extension 
Communications Group (E.C.G.), the Alberta Extension 
Centre (A.E.C.) and the Alberta Data Bank (A.D.B.). 
Both the A.D.A. and U.ofA. can access these facilities 
and establish new relationships between themselves in 
so doing. Almost all A.D.A. and U.ofA. people inter- 
viewed by our study team agreed that the A.A.C.C. was 
a passive vehicle and not one to be the ‘action line' 


for, revitalized, interaction. 


(ii) The Department of Extension 


The agricultural extension objectives ot) etite 
Department of Extension have tended to depend upon the 


aims of the Agricultural Secretary (now Supervisor). 


(b) 
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Current emphasis appears to be centred in the 'com- 
munity resource development! area and courses for 


commodity peer groups. Future emphasis is uncertain. 


(iii) Relevant Extension Objectives of Other Faculties 


For research or extension training and upgrading, 
the shift in emphasis of the School of Household 
Economics to a 'family program' as the integrating 
focus of the School is commendable. It indicates a 
recognition of broader social and economic forces af- 
fecting a unit of society than merely those requiring 


examination in light of economics or domestic science. 


From an extension standpoint, an open-minded 
awareness and study of forces affecting farm family 
units can be a valuable skill for an extension field 
worker wrestling with a situation such as farm adjust- 


ment in an endeavour to cushion the 'shock of change.'! 


Sociological extension is coming into prominence. 
iba objectives are being set regarding subject matter, 
the backdrop should be in terms of regional develop- 
ment. This would place in larger context such program 
cenpres sas thestarm unit, the family unit, the town 


and the community. 


Extension Objectives of Other Alberta Universities 


and Colleges 
Lethbridge Community College Clos) presently has the 


only well developed agricultural extension effort outside 


the U.ofA. and the Agricultural and Vocational Colleges. 


Funding and services have not been major objectives of L.C.C. 


However, L.C.C.'s programs have been carried out with a 
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relevancy objective in mind. Farm unit operators and com- 
munity groups have been encouraged to present ideas for 
courses and participate in course evolution. The L.C.C. 
philosophy is that the farm unit operator needs a sense of 
achievement and the ability to "get up and do; things’ om 


his farm, in his community, and in his region. 


(c) Extension Objectives of Alberta Agricultural and 
Vocational Colleges 


Historical review of the objectives of the Colleges 
shows an increasing commitment to general and vocational edu- 
cation in addition to the traditional emphasis on agriculture. 
However, no explicit agricultural extension objectives have 
been officially stated. The 1970 submission of the Board 
of Agricultural Education (of the Colleges) to the Worth 
Commission saw a different role for the Colleges which: 

", . . should become community colleges, in 

a broad sense, with special responsibilities 

for agricultural education." 

However there is a community college system building wholly 


apart fromthe Colleges. 


Recent Annual Reports of the A.D.A. show that a large 
number of extension activities do take place at the Colleges, 
despite a lack of official extension objectives. During the 
summer months many agriculture-oriented organizations and 
eroups use the facilities for courses and meetings. With 
a large commitment in such areas, our study team has recon- 
structed four extension objectives which the Colleges have, 


in fact, followed. These have never been stated as such. 


Gs 7 


Cis) Use of College facilities is to be maximized by en- 
couraging conferences and seminars for the use of 
outside organizations, most of which will be agri- 


cultural in nature. 


(2) Publicity in the vicinity of the College will stress 
the value of the College to the region. 


(3) College facilities! will be available to Regional Ex- 
tension Offices for use in connection with extension 


programs. 


(4) College staff members will be encouraged to participate 
in field extension programs in the region during the 


‘off season' of formal course programs. 


We suggest these four in place of the multiplicity of 
objectives currently stated for the Colleges. The Colleges 
have, in fact, had objectives which range from agricultural 
and regional extension support, to formal technological 
training, to formal pre-technology and high school upgrading 
programs. We suggest that this range of objectives is too 
broad. We recommend that the Colleges should concentrate 
on agricultural extension and the training of agricultural 


technicians and agricultural certificate graduates. 


The proposed four extension objectives can be divided 
into agricultural extension and regional extension objectives. 
Agricultural extension will have the objective of encouraging 
a different emphasis in use of College facilities by conver- 
sion to 'extension centres.' These 'centres' will interact 
with A.D.A. Regional Offices plus the U.ofA. and other uni- 
versities and colleges on the basis that most courses will 
be put on at 'extension centres.' Regional extension will 
have the objectives of making the ‘extension centre' the 
focal point for dissemination of information and conditioning 


regarding regional planning. Courses in rural sociology, 
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regional planning, and the like will be put on at the 


‘extension centres.' 


(d) Extension Objectives in the United States 
The National Advisory Commission on Food and Fibre in 


1967 clearly stated the two alternatives facing the Co- 
operative Extension Service (C7 ERGs x 
"One is to stick with commercial agriculture 
exclusively and become a highly specialized 
but increasingly smaller part of the entire 
extension scene of universities and the other 
public and private institutions. A second 
strategy would be to attempt to expand the 
Cooperative Extension role to inctudesaltl 
rural, and perhaps major urban, problems." 


These alternatives are recognized in Alberta by many agri- 


cultural extension policy-makers and field workers. 


The latest C.E.S. 'self-portrait' is found in the 
U.S.D.A. and National Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges (NeAe Salis le GiC es) report "A People and 
apopirit. in theparea ot agricultural extension three of 


the Report's recommendations have relevance to Alberta. 


(1) The multi-county approach should be expanded to its 
maximum utility. This may take the form of informal 
cross-county co-operation, area extension centres, 
multiple county budget and administrative units, and 
even interstate staffing of programs. With more know- 
ledge calling for greater specialization, area program- 


ming may be a more practical approach than county pro- 


gramming. 
(2) Increase use of specialists holding joint appointments. 


(3) There will be an increase in’ charging by €©.E.S. for 


assistance provided to large, highly specialized farmers. 


In the area of social and economic development the "People 


and a Spirit" Report recommended: 
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£Ys) That five types of personnel be used for community 


development work: 


(a) a generalist resident in the community, 
(b) state extension specialists, 
(c) part-time consultative help from specific 


disciplines, 
(d) sub-professionals, 


(e) lay workers. 


(2) An increase in resources for work with low income 
farmers, these efforts to be concentrated on non-agri- 
cultural factors affecting the welfare, vocational op- 
portunity, and personal development of the target group. 


Personnel must take the initiative in contacting poor 


people. Individual counselling will be a major thrust. 


The following general recommendations of "A People and a 
Spirit" also warrant considerations in the context of future 


extension in Alberta: 


(13) Experimenting with new organizational structures such 


as multi-county staffing and specialist teams. 


(2) Employing personnel trained in disciplines relevant 


to the assigned educational role. 


(3) Increasing the use of consulting teams on a contract 


basis for special problems. 


(4) Increasing the use of non-Extension personnel hired 
for specific work on a part-time, one-time, or periodic 
basis for help in disciplines not available on the 


regular staff. 


(5) Making the best use of available staff by utilizing 
new electronic teaching devices, new communications 


systems, and new teaching techniques. 
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(6) Access bO. 2 national data bank as an essential adjunct 


to the knowledge Extension needs "to carry out its 


mission." 


(e) Extension Objectives in Other Provinces 
As in Alberta, those universities and colleges thar 


need money for applied research must perform certain exten 
sion functions to obtain the necessary funds. Ontario 
Agricultural College at the University of Guelph has a major 
commitment in this regard as there are direct funds avail- 
able to them from O.D.A.F. Ontario Agricultural College, 

to remain relevant, was required to boost its. extension e€f- 


fort. It appointed an Extension Co-ordinator in July 1969. 


The University of Saskatchewan, with six joint appoint- 
ments to animal science, veterinary medicine, horticulture, 
agricultural economics, home economics, and soils is striv— 
ing to stay relevant by maintaining close contact with rural 
areas. batty per cent) ol cach joint appoineece (s wime is 


spent in the field. 


Also in Saskatchewan, a series of "regional courses" 
is programmed by the Extension Department, University of 
Saskatchewan, each year. The University, CHIC) os Dek st UlLe 
C.D.A. and the local Agricultural Service Boards are all in- 
volved. Representatives of each of these groups meet in the 
fall to plan programs most appropriate for the region. In- 
struction is carried out for a minimum of three days. There 
is a two-way flow of information from regions to the uni- 


Versity and vice Versa. 


Other programs which are examples of universities and 
colleges remaining relevant and providing service are: the 
Manitoba Agronomists' Conference at the University of Manitoba 
each December; retraining and upgrading courses for farmers at 
Macdonald College in Quebec, in which the Province and Canada 
Manpower participate; the use of existing farms as "Living 
case studies" for students at Centralia (Ontario) Agricultural 


College; and Farm and Home Week at the University of Saskatchewan. 


Gal 


ile 'WANTS' SATISFIED BY UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE EXTENSION 
———— —_— aa Et ANE LULEEGE EXTENSION 


the ' quantity "of living’ of a farm unit involves the 
standard of affluence of both the production unit and the family 
unit. The young farm unit operator wants the best production 
tools. His family wants an equally comfortable standard of 
living as city families. The satisfaction of these wants lies 
in utilizing information sources and other resources correctly 


to optimize dollar inflow and outflow. 


The 'quality of living' of a farm unit involves the non- 
monetary breadth and depth of human development of the operator, 
his family, his community and his region. Suecess in the 


‘quantity' area often allows time for the ‘quality! area, 


Universities and colleges can play a role in satisfying 
both quantity and quality wants. They can satisfy the first by 
means of research input to agricultural extension; the second 


by general adult education. 


(a) Accessibility of Information Wants 


Many of the top commercial and regular commercial man- 
agerial farm unit operators desire maximum ease of access 
to any and all sources of information. Such sources could 
be researchers, teachers, courses, seminars, publications, 
radiovor Dy broadcasts, data banks, libraries, located any- 
where in the world. Only a few such farm businessmen have had 
any training in how to effectively search such sources for in- 
formation, then Catalogue it, andianalyze it: -Given such 
training and given easy access to universities and colleges, 


the farm businessman can solve his own problems. 


Such ease of access is relatively hard to come by. 
Extension services have been reluctant to train the farmer 
businessman to 'seek and find' on his OWwnP an tiativek © Re= 
searchers have shown tendencies to want to avoid farm unit opera- 
tor contact. Reasons advanced for having a minimum amount of 


researcher/farm unit operator contact are that: it disrupts 
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the research process; it is not necessary to the research; 
it is often beyond the comprehension of the farm Un? Oper-— 
ator; and, some research requires isolation or extensive 


testing without any outside influence. 


In the next 10 years the level of sophistication of 
managerial farm units will continue to rise. [t, wilew pire 
pose of research, teaching and extension <is to help farm 
units, including farm families, then why should there not 
be access to any and all channels of information at any 
stage of development on individual initiative? iiIndivaiduals 
would then have to accept responsibility for their own in- 


terpretations of research and teaching. 


Such an approach wouldy'involve! / universities) and 
colleges in Alberta; not in a battle of extension, education 
and research jurisdictions,-but in an, ‘openness! of anforna-— 
tion flow. To facilitate this, our study team suggests rie 
communications structures: the Extension Communications 
Group (audio-visual), the Alberta Extension Centre (lecture 


‘ccourses) and the Alberta Data Bank (print information). 


Semi-commercial farm units and country residents (see 
Chart 4-1) should have similar ease of access but always on 
their own initiative. All studies, surveys and our study 
team's field experience point to the fact that, excluding 
large scale hobby and part-time farmers, the rest are ‘'in- 
formation passive' not ‘information aggressive.' So re- 
searchers need not fear that they will be 'swamped’ by 


thousands of information requests. 


For developing farm units, particularly the 'emerging' 
sector, techniques of data search should be one of the key 
inputs to our suggested M.F.D. program. With initial coach- 
ing, such emerging farm units will adopt the ‘information 


aggressive’ posture of the managerial farm units. 
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For the family unit, the community and the region, 
all facing problems of coping with change and planning 
for the future, there should be access to the sociology, 
geography, psychology and ecology staff at universities and 
colleges. Fortunately, these departments are already quite 
open to dialogue with the community. Possibly the only 
concern is that many of the teachers and researchers tend 
to be metropolitan-centred. Regional feeling and expertise 


will have to receive greater emphasis. 


(b) Practicality of Information Wants 


Accessibility to information sources is not the only 
‘quantity of living' want. Farm unit operators have told 
us clearly of their concern that information be practical. 
They want opportunities to question the views of university 
researchers, to dialogue on how to apply research, and to 
discuss the "$ and ¢" aspects of research findings. In- 
creased dialogue with researchers should assist in further- 


ing the practicality of research. 


(c) !Community Involvement' Information Wants 
As urban/rural di Gervockmexpandss, sroups fof farm 


unit operators and country residents begin to evidence wants 
for education in regional, physical and human resource plan- 
ning. In farm unit operator meetings held by our study team, 
there is evidence of a positive rather than a nostalgic in- 
terest in trading centre rationalization, centralization of 
educational facilities, enhancement of recreational and 


cultural amenities. 


(d)@' Meeting thes Quant@ty of bivinge' iWants 


(a5) Harnessing Business and Technology 


"Tell me quickly ‘off the top of your 
head' some examples of agricultural 
education or extension programs or 
systems which are prototypes of the 
future and which exist in Alberta 
today." 
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When this question is asked loutiior ‘theyblues 
the following come to mind: CANFARM, The Alberta Hog 
Marketing Board teletype computer system, the Cattle= 
men!s Short Course at) Banfi: and the Alberta Potato 
Commission market promotion methods. <All are examples 
of the innovative harnessing of business and technology 


40 meet wants. 


The University of Alberta has part lcipaved ea all 
of the foregoing four innovations in one form or another. 
For example, the Cattlemen's Short Course involves both 
the Faculty of Agriculture and the Department of 


Extension. 


(ii) Presenting “the 'Bpire Picture! baci Agriculture 


The farm unit exists in a family, community, cee- 
ional, provincial, national and international context. 
Only, an al times of (severe, farm product sunppluswis) there 
any interest in the total forces at work inVasrculuure. 
Now, finally, “Canada, the breadbasket of the world" 
syndrome is being challenged. So mise thie: ideatmthatitalt 
problems can be solved by producing more, e.g., "two 


blades where one grew before." 


The University of Alberta Faculty of Agriculture 
is responding by conducting some marketing research and 
some sociological research and extension through the 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. 
There was some Faculty of Agriculture involvement in 
the Unifarm/A.DJA. effort to’ gain fanm unit operator 
views on the Task Force Report. There has been some 
small town 'main street' business extension response 
from the metropolitan-centred Faculty of Business Admin- 
istration and Commerce. The School of Household Economics 
is contemplating a study of "consumer reaction to pro- 
duct promotion: funded by A.A.R.T. The Department of 


Geography is carrying out some 'rural to urban' migration 


Cea 


studies. Transportation and distribution research has 
been left to government (federal) and to agri-business 


(railroads and the pools). 


(iii) Discovering the Marketing Function 


At the Canadian Agricultural Congress held in 
March 1969, one of the position papers and much of the 
comment centred on the need for marketing. To univer- 
sity economists 'marketing' could be all-inclusive by 
encompassing marketing economics, marketing structures 
and theories of price and competition. To government 
extension services the word 'marketing' meant promoting 
locally grown products in supermarkets or helping to 
fund producer advertising efforts. To the farm organiza- 
tions it meant obtaining large quantities of funds from 


government with no strings attached. 


Interestingly, the farm unit operators to whom 
our study team talked showed surprising sophistication 
and breadth in their knowledge of marketing. Before 
such 'grass roots! contact, our team felt that the op- 
erator might confuse market information with marketing 


tro rma tvon . 


The Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology is making bold attempts to enter the 
marketing research and extension arena. For example, 
there is the research of: Hawkins, Warrack, and Pattison 
on "Intracity Retail Food Price Behaviour and the Impact 
of Price Enquiries"; Hawkins and Manning on "A Study 
of the Montreal Wholesale Beef Trade"; and Manning on 
"Performance of the Hog Marketing System in Alberta." 
The whole series of U.ofA. Agricultural Economics Re- 
search Bulletins is a fine extension effort. Credit 


goes to the Department of Agricultural Economics and 
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Rural Sociology, the Department of Extension, A.A.R.T. 


and agri-business funding supporters. 


These are merely the start of a needed major 
continuing multi-discipline, multi-institutional, 
multi-experience concern for an upgrading of agri- 
cultural marketing knowledge. Other faculties and 
departments such as business administration, psychology, 
sociology, household economics should be involved in 
agricultural marketing research, teaching and extension. 
The community colleges and extension centres must add 
marketing courses to evening certificate programs. 

For RAGE, Mount Royal College has an WAgricultural 


Marketing" course in its 1970-1971 program. 


(iv) Farm Adjustment 
To-date there has been no definitive economic, 


psychological or sociological research, teaching or 
extension on the subject of farm adjustment in Alberta. 
Universities and colleges can fill a very important want 
and need in this area. Field extension/research is 
needed immediately to find methods of 'cushioning' the 


‘shock! of change. 


(e) Meeting the ‘Quality of Living' Wants 


With improved transportation and communications ‘rural 
isolation' is much less prevalent. Thus the general extension 
programs of various universities and colleges, centred in 


metropolitan areas, are available to regional residents. 


With regional extension program subject matter inputs, 
universities have a role to play in meeting particular trans-~- 
itional problems such as farm adjustment, trading centre 
rationalization and urban sprawl. Only the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology and the Department 


of Sociology at U.ofA. have endeavoured to meet these needs. 
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The undergraduate and graduate programs in the Faculty of 
Agriculture have rural sociology pauternc.e. TherF U4) CaDp.A. 
"Rural Sociology and Rural Economics Study Sessions" con- 
tain U.ofA. inputs such as Changing Rural Attitudes". How- 
Over —Lelatanel yo ittiLe of) the undergraduate or graduate 


material makes the adult education scene. 


Mount Royal College has two courses in the area of 
planning: "City and Regional Planning" and "Settlement 
Geography". The first is an evening course and makes re- 


ference to regional and rural concerns. 


The University of Calgary, Division of Continuing 
Education held a "Conference for Rural Church Leaders" in 
the’ Fall of 1970 at Olds. The course description refers to 
increasing social and economic change in the rural community. 
This course illustrates the type of course and location vis- 
ualized by our study team in regard to establishment of the 


Alberta Extension Centre at Onrcisr. 


Communications hardware and software programs are also 
building at the University of Calgary. For example, the 
use of $-inch videotape ina social change context is re- 
levant to any Alberta region where involvement, concensus 
and action are required on community development matters. 

Pollution control has become an emotional issue 
of late. The farmer could suffer because of this. There 
is a need for university and college programs designed 


to inform the public, including farm unit operators. 


A, 
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COMPETITION AND OVERLAP AMONG UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
EXTENSION AND EXTENSION BY OTHER AGENCIES OR GROUPS 


(a) Types of Overlap and Effect 


There is a fine line between healthy competition and 
duplicative overlap: the deciding factor is generally qual- 
ity of performance and’ the public is quick” to devgermine tits 


(Gf) the. public *hase tompayae 


Over the years, there has beer competition between the 
University of Alberta and the Alberta Department of Agri- 
culture in regard to publications, research and extension 
ULC GON Sre Since 1965 and the formation. of the Alberta Agri- 
culture Co-ordinating Committee most of this active competition 
has been transformed into passive jurisdictional recognition. 
Currently both are probing toward active complementary 


interaction. 


However, with the advent of other universities and now 
a growing community college system, there is the potential for 


multiple competitive and overlap postures. Constructively, 


competition (negatively, overlap) may potentialiy occur on 


the following levels as regards extension: 


= URIVersity Vee UNiversa ty (not too likely if there continues 


to be only one agricultural facm ty 1 the Province). 


- university "vs. “collese (quite likely withetive aggressive 
competent agricultural course-offering posture of say Leth- 


bridge Community College). 


- university/college vs. government department (quite likely 
if Canada Manpower/Department of Education/Department of 
Agriculture courses are not co-ordinated and integrated by 


some form of extension clearinghouse). 


As the private consultants writing this study, the reader 
will recognize that we are biased in the following comment. 
Westeel thateprivate industry,canciuding consultants, face sub- 
sidized competition for research projects by university re- 
searchers who bid on the basis of incremental costs and rely 


on virtually free facilities and student research labour. 


(b) Reducing Overlap 


It should not be necessary to create a new body to 
reduce duplication of provincial extension efforts. The 
Alberta Agricultural Co-ordinating Committee Dee el Ca 5 wal) is 
capable. of acting.as a clearinghouse for research and exten- 
Sion including that which is conducted by private industry, 
providing agri-business, managerial farm unit operators, 
colleges, and farm organizations are admitted. Chart 6-1 
shows the existing Committee structure. Chart 6-2, (and 
5-3) show it revised and renamed the "Regional Extension and 


Research Advisory Council". 


To further reduce duplication of extension effort we 
propose that an 'Extension Triumvirate' be established. 
This triumvirate would be composed of the Extension Com- 
munications Group, the Alberta Data Bank and the Alberta 
Extension Centre (and subcentres). This triumvirate would 
also perform a ‘clearinghouse! role for audio-visual programs, 


publications, and courses. 


There is room for better co-ordination of extension 
effort between the University of Alberta and the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture. Jurisdiction for agricultural 
extension is in the hands of the A.D.A. and it is recommended 
that it remain there. But it is necessary to ensure that 
useful and pertinent research information from the University 


is extended. The ‘Extension Triumvirate’! will further this. 


Some overlapping facilities have been Justi ti edwig 
that costly delays might result if some projects are not in- 
itiated with public funds. In other instances it has led 
to overly large and often unwieldy public service groups 
striving for additional funds to perpetuate themselves after 
the original purpose has ceased to exist or is adequately 
covered now by others. Use of 'full costing' may minimize 


ql let lera 
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In terms of incremental dollar outlay, universities 
are often able to provide advice at a lower cost than pri- 
vate firms. _But if public funds are to be spent, the full 
cost should be known. Public funds pay for the overhead 
costs. of university research and extension facilities and 
staff. A portion of these costs should be applied to the 
cost of new courses, testing, extension, consulting and any 
other projects if they are to be fully-costed. Existing 
programs should also be fully-costed. The cost of a pro- 
gram or service may then be weighed against the cost of Lhe 
same service put on by industry, or government or farm 
organizations. With the 'total' costs revealed, competition 
would then be on the basis of innovativeness of research 


ideas. 


The argument is raised by Dr. O.M. Solandt that applied 
research, which results ina practical product or a process, 
"ig better done in industry because that's where it's going 
to be used." In terms of both agricultural and regional 
needs, and as an overlap-reducing function, the encouragement 
of private industrial research and extension is a logical 
step. There is now some good applied research and extension 
being conducted outside of the Canada Department of Agri- 


culture and the universities. 


Bias against agri-business involvement in research and 
extension is not a problem. As pointed out in Chapter hy, 
the farm unit operator is not concerned about the agri- 
business ‘credibility gap.' He is concerned about the uni- 


versity and research station 'practicality gap.' 
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Ss. GOALS TO MEET PRESENT AND FUTURE NEEDS 
Re AND UPUTURE NEEDS 


(a) Establishing Goal Priorities 


Essentially the extension objectives must be 'soal- 
directed.' One of the first steps in defining POaNis Bsmt oO 
SONU. OULD stheipriorities.. These must be in accord with the 


total co-ordinated extension program in the Province. 


Among the most pressing priorities at universities 
and colleges is to make research, teaching and extension of 
practical value to the agricultural community. Also, man- 
agerial and emerging farm units should have some means of 
ready access to faculty members. Our priority recommenda- 
tion is that this can in part be accomplished by the Univer-= 
sity of Alberta, Faculty of Agriculture Departments agree- 
ing to house and work with 'joint appointed' Alberta Depart- 
ment of Agriculture subject matter specialists. These 'joint 
appointees' would be appointed for set time periods ona 


rOtLaAGCLONnal “basis. 


Another prvority Sis that the University of Alberta host 
an Extension Communications Group on campus. Charts 6-2 and 


6-4 shew its position; Appendix 6-1 gives its functions. 


Further priorities are that the Master of Arts degree 
in Community Development be strengthened and that the Olds 
Agricultural and Vocational College be used as an Extension 


Centre for most adult education courses. 


(b) Reducing Overlap 
Our study supports the view that there be one Pull y 


integrated Faculty of Agriculture in Alberta for some years 
to come. This does not prevent regionally tailored agri- 
cultural adult education programs or the use of Olds as the 


Extension Centre. 


There should be competitive, and open bidding for re- 


search studies and extension programs among universities, 
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colleges, government and the private sector. Studies and 
programs should be granted to the most innovative and com- 
petent individual or group of individuals submitting the 
lowest bid, consistent with the full-costing principle. 


Only in this way will the best interests of the Alberta 


taxpayer be served. 


Government subsidized soil and feed testing services 
should also be fully costed. Taxpayers should not be re- 
quired to subsidize government or university facilities and 
staff for these purposes once adequate private services are 


available. 


Research institutions, both federal and provincial, 
should review their individual positions with regard to the 
extension service of routine testing of crop varieties, pesti- 
cides, animal feeds, machinery, and fertilizers. Routine 
testing by staff better utilized in new research is a loss 


of efficiency for the entire agricultural extension system. 


(c) Research into Measuring Goal Achievement 
Throughout all extension programs there is a thread of 


T‘intangibility.' If past programs are not evaluated, how 


May new programs be devised that are more effective? 


Universities and colleges measure demand by the number 
of students (adult, part-time, full-time) who enroll. Gov- 
ernment extension services use a similiar standard plus tabu- 
lations of number of farm visits, telephone requests, radio 
and TV broadcasts by field workers. Such standards speak 


to 'quantity' and are 'measurement' not ‘evaluation. ' 


Rather than this macro measurement, the ultimate aim 
is to be able to define, in advance, that a specific exten- 
sion program will, in economic and/or social terms, produce 
X benefits in Y years on the basis of Z expenditures. Also, 


that there is no overlap with existing programs. Further, 
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that the program is meeting, or is not meeting, sub-goals 


anntta Ply "on. the way toeris final goal. 


Some work in evaluation of extension programs has been 
done in Wisconsin, Ohio and New York. It indicates that 
more research is required. At best, Thorvald Buch Hansen 
(University of Wisconsin) is able to classify types of evalua- 


tion (Number 2 is rather weak): 


big Evaluation of results = changes in learner's be- 


havior, “stituationvand practices. 


Pap Evaluation of means - the formulation of program ob- 


jectives, the program resources and processes. 


Patrick Boyle, also of Wisconsin, sets out two approaches 


to evaluation: 
Ls "grass roots' research, 


ie using extension service past experience to devise 


Nevaltiative criteria ' 
He favours the latter. We favour the former. 


Questionnaires are the most often used devices in re- 
gard to evaluation of extension programs. Little has been 
done to utilize devices such as problem-situation tests or 
to maintain records of displayed Delay Om. Or sto do +-inch 
videotape (verre) depth interviews, or to attempt case 


studies. 


The growing differences in audiences among types of 
farm units dictates the need for research into more sophis- 
ticated program evaluation. Otherwise the relevancy factor 


will plummet. 


The field of formal education is the most advanced in 
terms of analysis of the speed and quality of learning. -Dt 
appears that little of this theory and case study experience 
has been transposed into agricultural extension program 


evaluation. 


Cot 


TeLoe sete United States Department of Agriculture 
CUES eDen) set up a small research unit to study methods 
of extension program evaluation. Its conclusions to-date 


seem to be that: 


(1) more 'fundamental' research is needed into why some 
people participate in extension educational efforts 


and others do not; and, 


(2) educational research beyond a classroom setting cannot 
use the precise experimental controls of formal 


education. 


Our study team suggests the need for immediate research 
into evaluation techniques. Much can be drawn from formal 
education for use in regard to the Managerial Farm Develop- 
ment (M; EB.) program which will have a classroom aspect 
to it. For instance devices in the realm of pre- and post- 
testing of knowledge-understanding on M.F.D. courses should 
be examined. For field-centred programs, such as Resource 
Development (REDD we new techniques of ‘grass roots' inter-— 
viewing (such as $-inch videotape) will have to be adapted 
and new research done. The whole area is relatively 


unchartered. 


Nee 


POSSIBLE CHANGES IN OBJECTIVES, PROGRAMS, AND METHODS 
i ERRAND gy AND METHODS 
OF APPROACH IN UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES EXTENSION 
tN ENE ED PALENSLON 


Vay cine Co-operative Extension Service 


Our study does not recommend that Alberta institute 
an extension system modelled after the United States Co- 
operative Extension Service. There are five reasons for 


not making such a recommendation: 


(1) The Provinces guard their jurisdiction over all forms 
of education granted under the British North America 


ACGGS 


(2) The Provinces do not have a system of land grant col- 


leges serving as extension centres. 


(3) The Canada Department of Agriculture has not been 
charged with co-ordinating a broad national extension 


SiMOisGe as lasw ile -Unoel sh « 


(4) Our national experimental stations are not set up in 


association with universities. 


(5) While three-way cost sharing of joint appointees and 
others appears to be working on the surface in the 
C.E.S., visits by our study team members to various 
states reveal fragmentation. Such arises from the 
"Serving of three bosses" which is basically a bad 


Management principle. 


Nevertheless there are two aspects of the C.E.S. which 


Alberta can adopt. 


(1) A university campus can be used as the impartial and 
reflective atmosphere for the location of a free access 


communications group and possibly a data bank. 


(2) University/field extension/farm unit communications 
can be strengthened by 'joint appointees' located on 


campus, with the modification that their salaries are 


60-50 


paid by one institution and promotion depends on 


extension competence, not teachinz son, research. 


(b) Internal Changes at the University of Alberta 


It is recommended that the Managerial Farm Development 
(M.F.D.) Program subject-matter specialists as well as 
Resource Development (Re Dias) Program specialists spend three- 
year terms at Alberta universities as 'joint appointees' on 
a rotating basis. Three years is chosen as an optimum learn- 
ing and dissemination span before the specialist loses his 
freshness and originality. A University of Alberta depart- 
ment, such as Agricultural Engineering (which helped us 
develop the joint appointee ideal, would agree with the A.D.A. 
on a specialist to take up residency. The U.ofA. would fur- 
nish the office facilities, steno pool and other support 
services, while the A.D.A. would continue to pay the special- 
ist's salary and expenses. The specialist would continue to 
be attached to the A.D.A. but he would be relieved of field 
tasks in his Region. He would spend at least 50 per cent 
of his time with the other Regional Specialists. This would 
speed up two-way communication on practical matters related 
to each subject area. The other 50 per cent of his time 
would be spent in the university learning about new research, 
putting it into a practical context, and» feeding, back farm 


unit reactions, and problems to teachers and researchers. 


Each of the Departments of the Faculty of Agriculture, 
the School of Household Economics, the Faculty of Business 
Administration, the Department of Sociology of the University 
of Alberta plus departments, schools and faculties of other 
universities in the Province would be encouraged to invite 
Alberta Department of Agriculture specialists to become re- 
sident on this basis. Not all departments would wish to 
invite specialists onto the campus and the A.D.A. would be 


selective in those it proposed. Receiving an invitation or 
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being proposed would be for recognition of work in the field 
and ability to communicate among researcher, specialist and 


farm unit operator. 


A second recommendation is that the University of Alberta 
host an Extension Communications Group CROC.) on campus. 
This will be a core group of communications experts and faci- 
taties. Funds will in part be supplied by the A.D.A. . The 
group will function as the A.D.A. information services arm. 
However, the Agricultural Supervisor from the University 
Department of Extension (formerly the Agricultural Secretary) 
should be housed in these new facilities, and integrate with 


the core group. 


The E.C.G. will be a regional education instrument in 
Province-wide use. It will not serve the A.D.A. solely 
though the A.D.A. will have ultimate Lesponsi Di lity for 11. 
The  E.C.G. will be the communications program co-ordinating 
centre for all government, university, farm organization, 
college, co-operative, and agri-business extension audio 
and audio-visual production. In addition to co-ordinating 
programs, the E.C.G. will give grants-in-aid of research 
into effective communication. EuseiV Lab and other facili-— 
ties will be rented by agri-business, the universities, 
colleges and farm organizations for training and upgrading 
their own staffs in communications. The main Punceion o1 
tne f.C.Ge stair will be that of professional production 
and direction of programs, The £.C.G. wilt provide good 
facilities under supervision for the use of all sectors of 
agriculture on an open but scheduled fee/time basis. The 
E.C.G. staff will monitor the total communications SL LOr es 
It will determine where problems of information dissemina- 
tion are acute and what progress is being made year by year 
in the total regional communications effort. The structure 
of -the EsC.G., its staffing, costs, and operations are set 
out in Appendix 6-1 immediately following the Charts in this 
Chapter. 
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The E.C.G. will be a valuable tool for industry. There 
is good reason to believe that it can be run as an indepen- 
dent commercial venture. It is recommended that the A.D.A. 
should prepare a 'Request for Proposals! when this group is 
to be formed rather than assume that the A.D.A. must bear 
the full load of construction, start-up and continuing op- 
erations. Publishing/visuals companies would be among the 


likely bidders. 


(c) Internal Changes at Other Universities and Colleges 


The University of Alberta will remain the focal point 
for formal degree education in agriculture. Other universi- 
ties in the Province will teach and carry out research in 
specific fields unique to their region, e.@g., Lethbridge 
Community College in irrigation technology. There is merit 
in regional study and in widening the number of subjects. 
However, quality of facilities and staff precludes a multi- 


plicity of programs on a regional basis. 


(d) Internal Changes at Agricultural and Vocational Colleges 


The Agricultural and Vocational Colleges should come 
under the jurisdiction of the Alberta Colleges Commission. 
Their activities would be better co-ordinated with the total 
Alberta educational system and their future use as ‘extension 
centres' could be broadened beyond agriculture into ‘regional 
development institutes.' Vermilion should become a community 
college having a School of Agricultural Technology. Olds be- 
comes part of Red Deer College. Fairview becomes an ‘'autono- 


mous agricultural college.' 


Integration into the provincial educational system may 
force the Olds, Fairview and Vermilion Colleges to clarify 
their roles. A more suitable role may be to concentrate on 
adult education, while retaining the agricultural technician 
and two-year agriculture certificate programs. Academic 
upgrading and vocational courses may better be provided by 


community colleges and technical institutues. Thus in 


Ca? 


Chart 6-6 we show such concentration of effort focussing 


into Schools of Agricultural Technology. 


At the invitation of these Schools, A.D.A. Managerial 
Farm Development and Resource Development Specialists could 
become 'joint appointees.' They could teach at the Schools 
and extend in their Regions on a 50-50 basis. This follows 
the same rationale as for university ‘joint appointees' 
except that the 50 per cent of time devoted to learning 
research becomes 50 per cent devoted to upgrading staff and 


students of the Schools. 


Another change would be Olds hosting the Alberta Ex- 
tension Centre, with Fairview, Vermilion, and the Lethbridge 
Community College hosting extension sub-centres. Olds would 
program courses the year around, such as seminars and train- 
ing schools to upgrade farm unit operators, farm wives, home 
economists, educators, agrologists, salesmen, businessmen 
and all other Albertans in the regions. The structure of 


the Extension Centre is shown in Appendix 6-2. 


(e) External Changes to Assist Internal Changes 


(Ad) Agri-business 

Agri-business will not suddenly take a more active 
part in extension, except where it is profitable or 
leads ultimately to expanded markets. Lt is wid line 
and able to;supply facilities for testing, publishing, 
and lecturing on a limited contribution or pay-as-you- 
go basis. The time of an experienced agri-business com- 


munkcakor ;can be. bought, by, the, A.F.C. orm the: B.C.G. 


(ii) Consultants 
Consultants are a professional part of the agri- 


business scene. They sell service, education, and 


Gatto 


research. They may be prepared to bid on teaching as- 
signments, research, testing, library compilation and 


other extension inputs. 


(iii) The Alberta Agricultural Research Trust GAA. Tr) 
It was begun in 1966 as one step toward more ap- 


plied research at the UlofA. The ACA. Beat. ito alreacy 
outdated in terms of flexibility and research scope. 

It must foster research on regional problems associated 
with farm adjustment. It can encourage business admin- 
istration research for agri-business and other industries. 
in regional Alberta. It must encourage regional plan- 
ning research from a regional not a metropolitan stand- 


point. 


In order to accomplish these broad objectives 
the Board of the Trust must be widened to include 
people with disciplines and experience beyond that 
found in the agricultural industry. Research grants 
must be provided to colleges and universities other 
than the Faculty of Agriculture, University of Alberta. 
Grants must be available to private industry and re- 
search teams as well without the stricture of the 
University of Alberta, Faculty of Agriculture monitor- 


ing or insisting on project leadership. 


(Givi) meine Aw De Av. 

Specialists would be released from Regional duties 
to serve 3-year terms as university or extension centre 
fjoint appointees.’ This would require surricient depth 
of staff in say the M.F.D. groups in each Region=vo al 
low one or two specialists in one or two subject matter 
areas the necessary freedom of action to monitor re- 
search, upgrade their fellow specialists in their own 
and other Regions, and contribute to School of Agri- 


cultural Technology staff and student upgrading. 
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Ts NEW_ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES TO EFFECT CHANGES 

The internal and external changes which have just been 
discussed will lead to structural Changes in the universities 
and colleges administration. In simple form, the changes 


have been reproduced on Charts 6-1 through 6-6. 


Chart 6-2 shows the effects of the study recommendations 
17 U9 7.5. L980. The direction of the arrows illustrate that 
farm units, farm organizations, and business groups will be 
required to take the initiative in seeking information. How- 
ever they will have a voice on the Regional Extension and 
Research Advisory Council, the replacement for the present 
Alberta Agricultural Co-ordinating Committee which is too nar- 
rowly representative of Alberta agriculture. Tvs. Counted = wi get. 
press the Alberta Colleges Commission to "keep channels clear' 
so that farm and business groups or individuals may ‘random 
access! the precise information that they require from any in- 
stitution of learning, and any teacher or researcher in those 


institutions. 


Chart 6-4 shows the Poi Ds LVCOFprojection of structuring 
within all universities as regards agricultural and resource 
development extension. Important changes are the ‘joint ap- 


‘pointees' and the Extension Communications Group. 


Chart 6-6 shows the Agricultural and Vocational Colleges 
in 1975, 1980 under the general direction of the Alberta Col- 
leges Commission but Peduirine Aanput of A.D,A; expertise. Olds 
becomes the main Alberta Extension Centre. Sub-centres are 
located at Vermilion, Fairview and Lethbridge Community College. 
In addition to adult extension education, formal education pro- 
grams in agricultural technology are also available through 
Schools of Agricultural Technology or Agricultural Education 


(Lethbridge). 


8. 


Soa ihe 
FUTURE SUBJECT MATTER EMPHASIS IN UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
EXTENSION SERVICES 


(a) Realization of the ‘Big Pucvure! 


Future emphasis will be regional and on individuals, 
families and communities within each region. The problems 
of irrigation districts in Southern Alberta creave amaat— 
ferent set of needs than those of regional residents of the 
Peace River Region. Newer regions have different needs than 
the older, more settled regions. The common factor in all 


regions is people with an array of wants and needs. 


Extension efforts in the past emphasized agriculture 
but now are beginning to take some note of the importance 
of municipal planning, rural sociology, recreation, sion 
agricultural resource management, and urban encroachment. 
Future Province-wide extension may place greater emphasis 


on the non-agricultural sector in each region. 


Regional extension will place more emphasis on small 
town ‘main street® businesses. Those businesses and indus- 
tries which supply and service agriculture are particularly 
Vital. Specifically, ways and means should be found whereby 
business acumen can be upgraded in polarized growth centres 
in regional areas. Management training courses for "main 
street businessmen' at the Alberta Extension Centre can be 


the answer. 


All of this means the involvement of skills and dis- 
ciplines beyond that within agricultural faculties and 
schools. Thus, the 'Extension Triumvirate' of the Alberta 
Data Bank, the E.C.G. and the Alberta Extension Centre have 
to draw upon varied skills from any source within or outside 


the Province. 


(b) Emphasis _on Weak Areas 


(as) Marketing 
Emphasis has been placed on improved production 


technology and efficiency since the beginnings of 
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extension. In the U.S., :the C.E.S. predicts signi- 
ficant changes in extension emphasis in "A People and 
a Spirit". Marketing, economics, and management ac- 
counted for only one third of the total extension ef- 
hoch GeLoGo buuawidl leaccount for one half the effort 
in 1975. Production extension will decline from two 


thirds to one half. 


Recent emphasis on marketing has increased the 
non-production oriented extension work in Alberta. But 
non-production extension accounted for much less than 
one thizrdsotetotal extension effort in.1966...To.devote 
50 per cent of the total Alberta extension effort in 
1975 to non-production subject matter would involve a 


considerable shift in emphasis. 


Marketing means much more than just marketing 
economics. By C.E.S. definition, it involves marketing 
decision-making by producers, marketing systems, mar- 
ket expansion, new processes and products, and new 
supply and markétine enterprises. The skills required 
by extension subject matter specialists to deal with 
these topics will require inputs from many different 


areas. 


Business administration faculties may best pro- 
vide instruction in marketing techniques, management 
and strategy, sales, advertising and public relations. 
Consumer motivation may come from a university psychology 


department. 


Academic skills alone cannot suffice. Agri- 
business marketing people with ‘first-hand operating 
experience! can contribute valid written or lecture 


subject matter input te extension upgrading in marketing. 


"A People and a Spirit" notes two additional 


factors. One, that an extension service is limited in 


Be ee Than 


what it can do to expand markets and two, that there 
is a planned de-emphasis of marketing upgrading of 
individual producers in favour of marketing groups, 


such as Boards and Commissions. 


Our study envisions marketing groups as well as 
farm units taking the initiative to access the Alberta 
Data Bank, E.C.G. or Alberta Extension Centre for 


literature and expertise. 


(ii) Managerial Decision Theory 


The first step toward use of managerial decision 
theory has taken place with the introduction of CANFARM 
bookkeeping and analysis. Next, farm unit operators, 
marketing groups and agri-business people will be ready 
for management courses similar to those to which urban 
business managers have been exposed for many years. 
This will involve business administration, commerce 
and managerial economics people in the education pro- 
cess. An A.D.A. Business Specialist in the Managerial 
Farm Development program should be a 'joint appointee' 


of a business administration faculty. 


(iii) Communications Theory and Practice 


The teaching of communications theory and the 
practical application of this theory are university 
and college courses which require good facilities and 
staff. This is a primary reason for the recommendation 
to form an Extension Communications Group having the 


necessary hardware, software, and technical expertise. 


Upgrading in communications is required for Alberta 
extension workers consistent with the formation of the 
Extension Communications Group. In addition, agrologists, 
business administrators and sociologists working with 
expert producers, directors and writers can combine ef- 
forts to produce high impact information releases in 


print, audio, visual, and audio-visual form. 
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(iv) Regional Development 


There is no subject matter pattern in formal 
education or adult education in any Alberta university 
or college that deals with regional development (mean- 
ing non-metropolitan). Regional in terms of land use 
means: agriculture, mining, petroleum, gas, lumber, 
wildlife, recreation, highways, railroads, pipelines, 
gas plants, industrial and residential subdivisions, 
and satellite towns. In terms of a population cross- 
section, it means farm unit operators, country resid- 
ents, commuters, oil workers, recreationists and so 
forth. It means ‘urban-rural interlock! where both 
are assimilated. There are 700,000 Albertans living 
outside the major metropolitan areas of Edmonton, 
Calgary, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and Red Deer. These 
people affect and are affected by the metropolitan 


centres in a 'metropolitan-regional interlock.' 
p &. 


Courses on planning, sociology, resource man- 
agement, and ecology could be introduced into adult 
education in regional development. Research to-date 
has centred on planning in metropolitan areas. Reg- 
ional trading centre patterns have been surveyed by 
the Provincial Planning Commission, but not at any length. 
Farm unit operator interviews indicated a keen awareness 
of change and a desire to know more about cause and 


effect in their community and region. 


Our study agrees with the Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology in recommending a "pro- 
vincial development plan" which would investigate emerg- 
ing "functional regions" each with a central trading 
town. Dialogue between regional residents and researchers 
can be fostered by the build-up of awareness through ex- 


tension courses in regional change put on at the Alberta 
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Extension Centre, or tapes and audio-visual presenta- 
tions made at the’ E.C.G. All of this might buiia the 
background and sensitivity for a "provincial develop- 
ment plan." At the very least, it may help to cushion 


the 'shock! of agricultural and regional adjustment. 


9. 
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TRAINING ROLE OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES IN FUTURE 
i EER ELEGE SS OLN PULURE 
EXTENSION 


(fas) Undergraduate Training for Extension Workers 


The future need in Alberta for production-oriented 
undergraduate agrologists will continue as government exten- 
Sion specialists in Managerial Farm Development (MeP. D2) 
programs, aS resource people for the Alberta Data Bank, in 
research stations, in agri-business, and in consulting. 

If regional.development training is improved, under- 
graduates can be vital forces in farm organizations and: as 


Resource Development Program Specialists. 


Our study has found that production, engineering and 
economics courses for agricultural students are well in 
hand and are being subjected to adequate forward planning 
to meet scientific and operational Change. The gaps lie 
in the areas of extension training. Business administration 
and communications courses are lacking but sociological in- 


put has been bolstered of hate. 


The application of knowledge can be improved with the 
inclusion of communications courses in undergraduate pro- 
grams. Some feel this should be left for specialized gradu- 
ate work. However it is important that the undergraduate 
student be able to test his aptitude for communications work 
at this stage. If he or she subsequently goes into exten- 
Sion work, well and good. If not, the exposure to the sub- 
ject of communications will have served a useful purpose, 
nonetheless. Adult life is spent in trying to communicate 


with others in some way. 


(b) Graduate Training and Upgrading for Extension Workers 


Our study indicates that production and other subject 
matter skills will become more specialized. Extension, 
adult education and communications techniques, though 


taught by experts, will be adjuncts to other 
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subject matter skills. Thus, extension people in future 
will be animal science, plant science, economics, business 
administration, regional development or recreational spe- 
cialists who have a common grounding in the extension pro- 
cess. This is not the case at present. It must be the 
case by 1980 because regional programs will require an ef- 
fective dialogue between extension workers and people in 


the region and among extension workers. 


Existing graduate programs in extension education in 
Alberta are much narrower in scope than in the U.S. The 
programs currently available, at the University of Alberta 
only, are the M.A. in Community Development, the Diploma in 
Post Secondary Educational Teaching and Administration, and 


the M.Sc. in Agricultural Economics. 


The M.A. in Community Development is a multi-discip- 
linary degree which involves the Departments of Sociology, 
Agricultural Economics, Extension, Economics, Geography, 
Recreation, Psychology, Community Medicine, Anthropology, 
the Faculty of Education, and the School of Household Econ- 
omics. The nucleus is available here for a graduate program 
in extension education. But there are two problems: the 
lack of educational objectives based on the future extension 
Job requirements; and, the ditiiculcyeon co-ordinating a pro- 
gram involving inputs from many departments, each with dif- 
ferent and sometimes rigid standards. Our study team feels 
that it will be beneficial to make one faculty responsible 
for the program. Agriculture and Education are the best 
choices. If the £.C.G.. were added, there could be a new 
Department under either Faculty called "Extension Education 


and Communications." 


The Post Secondary Educational Teaching and Adminis- 
tration program in some ways comes closest to meeting rapid 


upgrade requirements of agricultural and regional extension 
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workers. It can be obtained in one winter session and two 
summer sessions. The tentative curriculum for the’ Teaching 
(not Administration) pattern is more relevant than either 

the M.A. in Community Devélopment or the M.Sc. in Agricultural 
Economics (Rural Sociology Pattern). Courses include "Audio- 
Visual Communication in Teaching and Learning" and "Psychology 


of Learning and Teaching at the Adult Level." 


The M.se. vin Agricultural Economics (Rural Sociology 
pattern) has relevance to extension education. However the 
undergraduate economics prerequisites make it an extremely 
difficult and thereby unattractive program for present exten- 


sion workers. 


To give different extension workers the appropriate 
extension and communications skills the following types of 
programs will be required: a diploma course in agricultural 
extension, a diploma course in regional extension, a masters 
degree in regional development, a diploma course and masters 
degree in post secondary education, and a diploma course in 
extension communications. Students for these courses would 
be present extension workers in government, agri-business, 
and consulting. Planners, architects, engineers, and recrea- 
tionists will probably be interested in regional development 


programs of study. 


(c) Training of Non-Professionals 


Programs in agricultural technology are progressing 
fairly well at the Agricultural and Vocational Colleges and 
at Lethbridge Community College. Such programs have the 
support of professional institutes and university faculties 
who feel that the bulk of farm operators will be better served 
byssuch courses. | there vs also the possibility ‘of a ereatver 
role for sub-professionals in regional development and agri- 


cultural adjustment, 
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Use of lay, sub-professional workers was introduced 
in the Hi: DistAt /gAc Rol nhs. community development work at 
Edson. The Home Visitors Program trained local women to 
help families in their own community. The training team 
of a public health nurse and home economist used informal 
classroom instruction, field work and weekly follow-up 
counselling. The Mobile Family Training Centres in use on 
the NewStart project at Lac la Biche are also staffed by 
local people. These types of programs may have consider- 
able future applicability and benefit particularly in the 


'human' Resource Development Program (Re De Pear 


Our study strongly recommends that programs for 'human 
resource development technologists! be introduced into 
Alberta's educational system. There will be a sizeable 
farm adjustment problem in the future which must be faced 


now. 


(d) Training of Farm Unit Operators 


Through lecturing on courses at the Alberta Extension 
Centre, university staff will be directly training. farm unit 
operators. Such courses will also afford opportunities for 
university lecturer/researchers to present their ideas for 
'grass roots' reaction. Training and information exchange 
will also take place in researcher/farm unit operator en- 
counters in the researcher's office, made easier by our sug- 


gested ‘open door' policy. 


6 51. 
QUICK REVIEW OF ESSENTIAL IDEAS IN CHAPTER 6 


RATIONALE 

Farm operators “talk about a "practicality" gap in™Mise of 
university research information extended to them. §They, also 
indicare avilack of easy access’ to researchers or lecturers. 
Interviews at the A.D.A. and the University of Alberta “show 'a 
need for revitalized lines of communication between the two, 
both of which have valuable inputs to the extension process. 
Agricultural and Vocational Colleges currently have a 'mixed'! 
image and are thereby not tealizane thie £ull potential of 


Pact holes or. Statft. 


If new relationships, organization structures and com- 
munication devices are introduced, more open and meaningful 
information exchange among farm units, extension workers, re- 


searchers and lecturers will ensue. 


CONCLUSIONS 

ue Managerial Farm Development (i. Px .Dz) program specialists 
and Resource Development (2e, Dee) program specialists will 
become 'joint appointees! at Alberta universities for 
three-year terms on a rotating basis (Chart 6-4). Fifty 
per cent of their time will be spent on Canpus ani practi— 
Gat Yesearch’ [iaison and! fifty per cent will be spent in 
upgrading fellow specialists in the Regions. Salary would 
be paid by the government with recognition based on exten- 
Sion eltort. Office and other facilatiesvon campus would 


be supplied by the university. 


2. An Extension Communications Group (ETON cans responsible 
to the A.D.A. but conceivably run under contract by com- 
munications professionals, will be located on the Univer- 
sity of Alberta campus (Chart 6-4 and Appendix 6-1). The 
Agricultural Supervisor from the Department of Extension 


WEL jOlme ons frou. tie <C.Co wilh charge the 
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government, universities, agri-business, farm units and 
farm organizations for use of its audio-visual production 
fact lreLres. Staff would be capable of work in: 1l-inch 
commercial TV, #s-inch videotape, video cassettes, audio 
tapes and cassettes, sight/sound packages, and photos. 
The E.C.G. will be the recognized focal point for are 
audio-visual production needs in agricultural or regional 


development extension. 


Existing Agricultural and Vocational Colleges will phase 
out of the A.D.A. Vermilion will become a community col- 
lege having a School of Agricultural Technology. Olds 
becomes part of Red Deer College. Fairview becomes an 
‘autonomous agricultural college.' Under new administra- 
tion, the former College facilities will host the Alberta 
Extension Centre (Olds) and extension sub-centres 
(Vermilion and Fairview). Lethbridge Community College 
with its School of Agricultural Education will also host 
an extension sub-centre (Chart 6-6). The Extension 
Centres, responsible to the Alberta Colleges Commission, 
will be utilized by the A.D.A., universities and ‘colleges, 
agri-business, farm organizations and others for seminars 
and other lecture courses. Olds will be the main focal 
point for agricultural and regional development courses: 

a sister centre to the Banff School of Fine Arts which con- 
centrates on metropolitan-centred courses. M.F.D. and R.D. 


Program courses will be carried on at Olds and the exten- 


sion sub-centres. 


The Alberta Agricultural Research Trust will be broadened 
to encompass more varied types of research and to encourage 
access to research funds by any innovative public or pri- 
vate research organization in keeping with full-costing 
principles. The Board of the Trust will encompass more di- 


verse experience and disciplines than that found in agri- 


culture alone. 
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University subject matter and lecturing input to exten- 
Sion must encompass a wide variety of faculties and 
schools because the problems are ones of regional (rural ) 
change as well as ones specific to agriculture. Emphasis 
Mo-date Mmtother faculities and schools has been metro- 
politan (urban) centred. There must be a change in 
weighting of emphasis but before this happens researcher/ 


lecturer interest must be aroused. 


Universities must offer more courses in ‘extension educa- 
tion' and 'communications' for agricultural and resource 
development extension workers. Agrology course patterns 
also need broadening to include more business administra- 


tion, sociology, and regional planning. 
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Appendix 6-1 


OUTLINE OF THE 
EXTENSION COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 


1. BASIC STRUCTURE 

The F.C.G. will consist of three "labs": “TV Productions, 
Audio Productions, and Audio-Visual Aids. <A Manager will over- 
see the three labs to whom each lab's Producer-Director will 
report. The Manager is responsible to the Director of the 


AeA. SGU ExXtensiLon Division. 


ae PURPOSE OF THE LABS 

For use by the A.D.A., universities, colleges, farm organi- 
zations, agri-business, farm units and others to make, using the 
services of communications (not agricultural). experts, audio- 


visual, audio, and visual communications aids to extension. 


Also to use the facilities and staff for training students 
and extension workers in the capabilities of communications hard- 
ware, software, and programing in agricultural and regional 


extension. 


3. WHY NOT USE EXISTING UNIVERSITY OR GOVERNMENT OR ETV OR 

COMMERCIAL FACILITIES? 

Because the job of conditioning tens of thousands of develop- 
ing farm units in Alberta to the ramifications of change in agri- 
culture requires full-time use of facilities and the services of 
the best communications people in Canada. This is why we have 
allowed for high salary levels in the following budget to at- 
tract the best people. 


Communications people with whom we talked pointed out that 
there are many communications groups across Canada in public and 
private endeavour who are reasonably competent in use of hard- 
ware (cameras, recorders and the like) but have little or no 
background in the art of communicating. As one agricultural TV 


program producer put it, "the hardware is well advanced but we 


Se Be 


have only begun to learn how to use it." An example is a good 


classroom lecturer not projecting at all well on TV. 


For the awareness-sensitization-motivation-action-co- 
ordination job that must be done in Alberta in the next lO 


years in agriculture, we want a three-way combination of inputs: 


-~ some of the best people in Canada who want to develop 
their existing lead in communications theory and practice. 
They need not know agriculture. They need a challenge 
(regional communcation throughout Alberta) and a suit- 
able atmosphere to try their ideas (a non-partisan lab 


on a university campus in a major centre). 


- high quality input of agricultural and regional develop- 


ment expertise for the communications people to utilize. 


-~ access to the labs by all segments of the agricultural 
and regional development communities for programing 
experimentation under the direction of the communications 


experts. 


Experimentation and training uses of the labs coupled with regu- 
lar use by the A.D.A. for extension information services will 


probably keep the hardware, software and staff in full use. 


ee CAPABILITY, HARDWARE, SOFTWARE, BUDGET 


(a) TV Productions Lab 

This lab includes all items of hardware and software 
necessary to make and produce television programs on video- 
tape in the studio and also to re-edit from field material 
onto videotape including material from 16MM film and 35MM 


slides. 


- 3- 


Hardware and Software Requirements 
Capital Costs 


2 Vidicon Cameras $ 12,255 
12 portable 3" videotape recorders plus 

attachments Pook SP SEL OS 
Studio Lighting 6,000 
Monitors (Two 23", twelve 11", Waveform) 64248 
Camera Control Units and Telecine Camera Wee 7, 
Video Switcher £00 
Amplifiers 4,312 
Telecine (for converting film to television )= 9,116 
2-1" videotape recorders TB. O20 
Test Equipment 6,700 
Other Hardware ine Gt 


Installation cost 6,500 
$112,862 


Operating Costs 
Videotapes+ $114,480 


Depreciation (30% of $112,862) 33,859 

Rent on 2,025 sq. ft. @ $8/sq.ft./year 16,200 

Maintenance (5% of total investment ) Bypaay les 

Electricity @ $430/month 5,160 

Salaries - Producer-Director $1,125/month 13,500 
Assistant Producer 

Director $830/month 9,960 

Chief Technician $1,125/month 13,500 

Assistant Technician $750/month 9,000 

2 Camera men $625/month 15,000 

3 Script writers $750/month 27,000 

Artist $625/month eae 


2 Secretaries $400/month 9,600 
$280,402 





Footnote 


Ws We could have put part of the cost of purchase of these blank 
tapes into capital cost. Such part would represent continuing 
inventory. However all of the cost has been expensed to 
set out the 'toughest situation.'! 


alee 


(b) Audio Productions Lab 


This lab will produce cartridges for release to com- 
mercial radio stations; cassettes and tape for use by 
universities and colleges, agri-business, A.D.A. and pro- 
ducers. Such programs and cassettes will be stored ina 
library and sent to anyone desiring a specific piece of 


information. 


Hardware And Software Requirements 
Capital Costs 


Control Board $ 4,000 
2 Turntables 1,600 
2 Cartridge Recorders 1,600 
1 Cartridge playback Unit 600 
6 Cassette Recorders 1,200 
3 Ampex reel tape Recorders 73500 
Patch Board 1,000 
2 Electrovoice microphones 300 
Monitor System 500 

18,300 


Operating Costs 


Cassettes, cartridges, tape $.5,000 

Depreciation (30% of $18,300) 5,490 
Rent on 1,000 sq. ft. @ $8/sq. ft./year 

(includes utilities) 8,000 

Maintenance @ $75/month 900 

Salaries: Producer-Director $1,000/month 12,000 

Operator $750/month 9,000 

Technician $900/month 10,800 

3 Script Writers $750/month 27,000 


Secretary $400/month 4,800 


82 O 
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(c) Audio-Visual Aids Lab 

This lab will produce slide/sound and film/sound pack- 
ages for playing on portable sight/sound cartridge machines. 
The lab will also contain a full color industrial Photo lab 
for producing photos for exhibits and demonstrations. It 
also will house a production crew for making 8MM and 16MM 


movies. 


Hardware and Software Requirements 
Capital Costs 


6 DuKane film/sound Projectors Sele 10 
6 Kodak Carousel slide/sound Projectors 1,800 
10 Leica Cameras 10,000 
2 Kodak 8MM Camera and attachments 2,000 
2 Bolex 16MM Camera and attachments 4,000 


Light meters, lights, trypods, et cetera 10,000 
Equipment for photo lab OOO 


64,510 
Operating Costs 


Cassettes, film, materials for photo lab $ 20,000 


Depreciation (30% of $64,510) 19,353 
Rent on 2,000 sq. ft. @ $8/sq. ft./year 16,000 
Maintenance (5% of total investment ) Shea 


Salaries: Producer-Director $1,000/month 12,000 


photo lab - 2 Technicians 


$900/month 21,600 
production crew - Photographer 
$700/month 8,400 
= SCLrip ts wiiter 
$750/month 9,000 
- Producer 


$1,000/month 12,000 


2 Secretaries $400/month 9,600 
$131,178 


(d) Cost Summary for the Extension Communications Group 


Hardware and Software Requirements 
Capital Costs 


TV Productions Lab $1125862 
Audio Productions Lab 18,300 
Audio-Visual Aids Lab pel. 5 Le 
$195,672 
Operating Costs 
TV Productions Lab $280,402 
Audio Productions Lab 82,990 
Audio-Visual Aids Lab 132 lO 
Group Management: 
Salary: Manager $20,000 
Secretary 4, 800 
Other support services 5,200 30,000 


TS 2ke oO 


Appendix 6-2 


OUTLINE OF THE 


ALBERTA EXTENSION CENTRE 


ae BASIC STRUCTURE 

The Co-ordinator in charge of all of the centres will be 
located at the main centre at Olds. Associate Co-ordinators will 
head the sub-centres at Vermilion, Fairview, and Lethbridge. 
The term 'co-ordinator' is used because that is exactly what 
he does. With little staff he schedules courses, lecturers and 


adult education students into the centre. 


Pale PURPOSE OF THE CENTRES 

The purpose of the main centre at Olds is to serve as the 
focal point for all agricultural and regional extension courses 
in the Province. It will complement the metropolitan-centredness 
of the Banff School. There will, of course, be evening courses 
held at locations apart from the centres for the sake of conveni- 
ence. But live-in courses and seminars, which are the rule in 
metropolitan business, are becoming the preferred method of 
learning in the business of agriculture. Such courses and sem- 


inars will focus on the centres. 


38 METHOD OF OPERATION 

Most of the courses will be put on at Olds. Those worthy 
of 'going on the road' will 'play' the sub-centres with suitable 
adaptation to each region. The sub-centres may originate their 
own courses also. However for managerial farm units, attending 
commodity peer group courses at Olds has the advantage of inter- 


action among Province-wide course participants. 


Managerial farm unit courses will be charged for on at 
least a full-cost basis. For farm adjustment courses, the 


Province may wish to pay part of the cost. 
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But the centres are to be run on a revenue basis in just the 


same 


fashion as the Banth ochoor. 


Payments to lecturers on agricultural courses, excluding 


courses at Banff, have been too low. People putting together 


courses at present appear to forget two factors: you pay for 


experience as well as theory in the field of farm business; 


and, 


it requires ,two hours of préparation for every tour soe 


lecture time. Fee per lecture-hour is misleading. In the 


following budget section we indicate a high level of fees te 


attract the best men in Alberta, in Canada, in North America, 
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4, BUDGET 

A capital cost budget is not necessary. The facilities 
exist at all of the centre locattons. “The vexvenssonmecet tres 
will rent classroom, dormitory and dining room facilities in 
much the same fashion as adult education programs on a univer- 
sity campus. 


ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS 


MAIN CENTRE AT OLDS (based on an average of 4 courses per 
month, 5 days per course, 50 students 


per course) 


Administration 


Salaries: Co-ordinator $15,000 
Assistant LOR 200 

Secretary 4,800 

$30,000 


Operating Expense (travel, 
et cetera) 20 ,000 $ 50,000 


=, fe 

Lecture Fees (100 lecturers @ 
$650 per week) $ 65,000 
Course Materials ($200/course approx. ) 10,000 


Classroom Rental (2,000 sq. ft. @ 
$10/sq. ft./year) 20,000 


Accommodation Costs($16.50 per day) 200,000 
$345,000 


EACH SUB-CENTRE AT VERMILION, FAIRVIEW, LETHBRIDGE 
i a SNE, ERAGE 


(based on an average of 2 courses per month, 5 days per 


course, 30 students per course) 


Administration 


Salaries: Associate 
Co-ordinator $10,200 


Secretary 4,800 
o>, 000 
Operating expense 
(travel, et cetera) 12,000 $ 27,000 
Lecture Fees (60 lecturers @ $650 
per week 39,000 
Course Materials ($200 per course 
approx. ) 5,000 
Classroom Rental (1,000 sq. ft. @ 
1O/sqeitt:/year) 10,000 
Accommodation Costs ($15 per day ) 54,000 
als 000 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS OF ALL CENTRES 


Olds: main $345,000 
Vermilion: sub-centre 135,000 
Fairview: sub-centre ig, UO 
Lethbridge: sub-centre uF 000 


$750,000 
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6. NEW ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 


(a) Farm Organization Membership Structure: 
1970 (Chart 7-1) 

(b) Farm Organization Membership Structure: 
1975, 1980 (Chart 7-2) 

(c) Representative Commodity Commission Structure: 
1975,.1980 (Charts7-3) 

(ad) Farm Organization Extension: 1975, 1980 
(Chart 7-4) 


QUICK REVIEW OF ESSENTIAL IDEAS IN CHAPTER 7 


CHARTS 7-1 TO 7-4 
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FARM ORGANIZATION EXTENSION 


"The possible range (of extension activities for a 
general farm organization) is almost limitless from 
technical and practical instruction, through legal 
advice and help with administrative problems, to 

the provision of social and recreational opportunities." 


- Watson Peat, President, 
National Farmers' Union of Scotland, 
Agricultural Institute Review 1967. 


HISTORICAL PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT AND EXTENSION 
ND AT ENSOLON 


Farm organizations, by our definition, comprise farm un- 


ions and commodity service organizations. The latter excludes 


pools and co-operatives which we class as agri-business. This 


is not strictly correct as pools and co-operatives have both 


business and ‘ideological solidarity' functions. Thus portions 


of this Chapter apply even though Chapter 8 covers them. 


(a) Farm Unions 

The history of farm organizations in Alberta has been 
one of amalgamation of factions in an effort to provide a 
unified voice in advising governments on farm policy, and 
to attempt to obtain more marketing and buying power. How- 
ever, in amalgamation the organizations are forced to a 
more moderate course to satisfy their broader-based member- 
ship. This brings about formation of a new farm organiza- 
tion to represent more radical views. This cyclic phenomena 


has been repeating itself over the years. 


In 1948 the United Farmers of Alberta CU area and the 
Alberta Farmers' Union ee id leas, amalgamated to form the 
Farmers” Union of Alberta CF SU SACH The F.U.A. graduaily 
built service extension to members which included income tax, 
accounting and legal advice. The organization sparked in- 
terest among co-operatives in an educational wing which would 
train rural people for their civic responsibilities, give 
them knowledge in operations of locals and co-operatives, 
and extend courses in rural sociology. This new organization, 
Farmers' Union and Co-operative Development Association (F.U. 


& GC. D.A. 4 was formed in 1959. 


em ae 


An increased membership in the F.U.A. in the early 
1960's demanded more sophisticated services such as 'surface 
rights' groups to investigate oil company right-of-entry 
claims and government land expropriations. As a result the 
F.U.A. hired several agrologists and kept a land consultant 
on retainer. These people assisted members in negotiations. 
This land service filled a void that the A.D.A. extension 
service was unable to offer because Government was often 


directly involved or hindered by Acts governing expropriations. 


In 1970 the F.U.A. and the Alberta Federation of Agri- 
Culeune (Al. BA ss) joined forces to form Unifarm. There are 
two kinds of membership in Unifarm: individual and organiza- 
tional. With organizational membership comes the hope of a 
broader financial foundation. With the amalgamation comes a 
more moderate approach to problems. Consequently, the 
National Farmers! Union (N.F.U.) is organizing in Alberta 


as a competing organization. The cycle repeava itserr again! 


(b). Alberta Women's Institute (A. Wale) 

The A.W... has been a strong rural force im advocating 
women's rights and in extending home making and hygiene in- 
formation to rural women. The Women's Institute Girls Clubs 
extend similar information to rural. girls. The A.W.I. reached 


its peak several decades ago. 


(c) Commodity Service Organizations 

Most of the commodity service organizations have car- 
ried on some form of extension. In some cases it is simply 
the advancement of a philosophy, e.g., co-operatives promot- 
ing the 'Rochdale Principles' or the W.S.G.A. advancing a 
'laissez-faire' philosophy. However, most have also attempted 
to extend information on commodity development trends and to 


sponsor short courses. 
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(i) Western Stock Growers’ Association (Ween Ao) 

has co-sponsored the internationally recognized Cattle- 
men's Short Course at Banff for the past 5 years. This 
is a prototype of future courses for commodity peer 
groups. The "CANFAX" system for cattle market informa- 
tion to members was developed by W.S.G.A. The service 
is charged to opting members at cost. CANFAX is pat- 
terned after the American Cattlemen's Association, 
"CATTLEFAX." Opting members are requested to report 
bi-weekly inventories and details of all cattle trans- 
actions. These transactions become part of a weekly 
sheet of market information. Besides the CANFAX publi- 
Catton the W.S.G.A. sends out a regular "newsletter" 
with information pertinent to cattlemen, The organi- 
zation now houses the office of the Alberta Beet Cattle 
Performance Association VAse Orbe ae )%. HiegAsn. ©. bok. 
compiles 'performance test! data for members in an ef- 


fort to breed cattle of a more desirable genetic type. 


(tia) Extension by breed associations can be exemplified 
by the Holstein-Friesian Association of Canada. Unlike 
other associations which use the government service for 
registration, the Holstein-Friesian Association does 

this function independently. Cattle of doubtful par- 
Cates unless verified by blood test, are not registered. 
Fieldman service which is free includes checking regist- 
ration, and even advising on breeding programs. The 
Association has used artifical insemination ee a and 
Record of Performance (R.O.P.) information to improve 

the breed. The result is that the performance of every 
parent is known and listed as a selling feature of the 
animal. The Holstein-Friesian Association also sponsors 
field trips, short courses, shows and sales where breeders 


can ‘*talk- shop, * 
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Most breed associations have a publication; offer 
shows, sales and field trips. Most have a fieldman 
but they do not do much ‘farm unit :to farm. unit".extension. 
Traditionalism and insularity have held back progress 
of some breed associations regarding A.I. and R.O.P. 
The breed associations have sometimes lost sight of 
economical production and have held up a nostalgic 
lure of "will o' the wisp" show ring standards. These 
standards are often based on apparent physical character- 
istics which may have no relation to economical pro- 
duction. In terms of' non-partisan' agricultural exten- 
sion, the contribution of the breed associations has 


been minimal. 


(iiije thes AlbertayCattle Commission, formed in 1970, 

has as its objective the fostering of "development of 

the largest possible beef cattle industry in Alberta 

that is able to yield an adequate return" by maintaining 
competitive costs of production, improving marketing, 
increasing consumption, strengthening co-operation among 
cattlemen, and fostering collaboration throughout the 

beef industry. In our opinion, the Commission could be 
the forerunner of a "Cattle Industry Research and Exten- 
sion Foundation" contracting for or handling its own proj- 


ects in the old "laissez-faire' tradition of Wie eres 


(iv) Western Hog Growers' Association (W.H.G.A.), formed 


in 1960 with a $35 per year membership fee, is made up 

of specialized hog producers. It can be considered a 
‘peer group! in the swine industry. Its extension ef- 
forts are somehwat unique in that professional researchers 
and lecturers are not invited to meetings because it is 
felt they may stifle the laymen's discussions. However, 
feedback is obtained and questions are posed to re- 
searchers after meetings. This approach appears suc- 


cessful as evidenced by good communications between re- 


searchers and the Association. 


iam 
(v) Farmers' Union and Co-operative Development 


Association 

(R.U..& C.D.A.) was formed in-1959_ by.various 
farmer co-operatives, pools, and the F.U.A. It is 
funded by these organizations and-others such as 
A»R.D.A. The F.U. & C.D.A. received funding from 
A.R.D.A. for "Study Sessions in Rural Sociology and 
Rural Economics." The courses have helped make rural 
communities aware of problems and have motivated some 
study groups to further analyze their local problems. 
Such courses have been the first real attempt by a 
farm organization to do broad-base and not 'institut- 
-Llonal' extension, i.e., Doral on for the general 


good rather than perpetuation of an ideology. 


Ssomé-of the objectives of the F.U. & C.D.A. are: 
to plan and conduct programs to ensure continual develop- 
ment of rural leaders; to promote development of co- 
operatives; to assist rural groups with planning and 
programs to meet their needs; to promote understanding 
and co-operation between farm and co-operative organiza- 
tions; to develop and administer the Goldeye Lake Camp 
for young people, leadership courses and seminars. 
The F.U. & C.D.A. over the past 10 years has made pro- 


gress towards meeting these objectives. 


(vi) Alberta Potato Commission, formed in 1966, was 
unique in having 3 growers, 2 wholesalers and 1 pro- 
cessor on its directorate. No other producer board or 
commission in Alberta previously had direct representa- 
tion by wholesalers and processors, although the 


Vegetable Commission is now similarly patterned. 


The Commission does considerable product promotion, 


instituting devices such as prizes and contests to gain 
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publicity. Many of its programs are informative to 
consumers, e.g-., the recipes booklet "112 Ways to 

Cook Potatoes" at a price of 50¢ has received sub- 
stantial sales and use as proven by consumer survey. 
"Facts About Alberta Potatoes" is a Commission publi- 
cation for seed growers. The Commission has assisted 
in completion of the A.D.A.'s publication “Potato 


Production in Alberta." 


The Commission has aided in stabilizing prices 
and increasing sales in the potato industry. Price 
stabilization has largely been brought about by a short 
weekly 'pricing newsletter.' Future plans include a 
registered trademark and ‘product quality education' 


for growers. 
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2. OBJECTIVES - PAST AND PRESENT 
Piporder  colTdevelop our thoughts in 
tion extension in future, we have had to 
tional frameworks. Thus in this section 


objectives and extension objectives asa 


regard to farm organiza- 
explore new organiza- 
we discuss both general 


Dase tor later dts= 


cussion. In addition, up until now, farm organizations' roles 


in extension have been limited. 


(a) Types _ of Objectives 


isa Solidarity or Consensus of Widely-Held Opinion 


"Rural'people have been somewhat more individual- 


istic than most 'urban' people. This is true because of 


a selection factor among people that have sought farm- 


ing as aii Gecupation:s The opportunity to be itidividial= 


istic has been associated with the occupation and 


therefore _has attracted this type of individual. 


This individuality has caused wide differences of 


opinion which has made the job of directing farm organi- 
zations extremely difficult. If the objectives of a 

farm organization differ from the aims of an individual, 
then the farm unit operator will usually go against the 
aétion of the organization: This factor is not so dis= 
ruptive where it is possible to have membership discip- 


line, e.g., breed associations and marketing boards. 


(ii) Awareness 

The rural sociology courses offered by the F.U. 
& C.D.A. in co-operation with the U.ofA. have sparked 
some research in certain communities by local citizens 
who have taken the courses. They have led to a greater 
understanding of the economic and social problems of 


regional Alberta. 


(4.4) Leadership Training 
Leadership training courses such as "Leadership 


Techniques" and "Rural Leadership" at the Banff School 
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of Fine Arts have been promoted by the U.ofA., pools, 
co-operatives and unions. Public speaking, discussion, 


and group leadership have been taught. 


The F.U. & C.D.A. has offered conferences on 


leadership training in the community. 


(iv) Youth Development 


Outstanding accomplishments are the Junior 
Wing of the U.F.A.-F.U.A. Such 'Junior Wings' have been 
an effective training ground for farm organization per- 
sonnel for the 'local' and permanent staff levels. 
The Junior Wing of the F.U.A. was responsible for 
forming the Goldeye Lake Camp now run by the F.U. & 
C.D.A. The Alberta Wheat Pool has offered university 
scholarships: vo youth, Other organizations have 
contributed to 4-H programs through awards and 


scholarships. 


(b) Progress Towards Objectives 
Solidarity is much easier to achieve within commodity 


groups, than it is within a general farm organization, be- 
cause of less conflict of interest among members. Most pro- 
ducers agree that unified effort is necessary in some areas. 
Some want only unified effort in approaches to government 
witbe others want unified effort an marketing. Despite a 
general agreement, most producer decisions are made on an in- 
dividual basis with little thought as to the effect of the 
decision on the industry as a whole. Generally, there is lit- 
lem Soladarity Ain farm organizations, certainly not in the 


sense of urban industrial unionism. 


Awareness in light of farm adjustment, urban-rural in- 
terlock and other disturbing subjects, has not been pala- 
table to farm organizations. The lone efforts of the Baus 
& C.D.A. are commendable in this regard. Leadership and 
youth development objectives have been fairly well met. 
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Measuring Effectiveness in Meeting Objectives 
(i) Growth in Membership 


W.S.G.A. members get preference in attending the 
Cattlemen's Short Course at Hanff. The W.H.G.A. may 
attract membership for the advantage of an ‘operators! 
forum. ' Generally, we found that farm unit operators 
agree that they would not stay in a pool, co-operative 
or union if the immediate economic advantage disappeared, 


e-g-, purchasing supplies at lower prices. 


(ii) Increased Funding 


Increased membership fees would be an accurate 
measure of acceptance and appreciation of extension and 
general efforts of farm organizations. To-date, such 
increase has been resisted. Check-offs and their size 
could aiso serve as a measure. But most check-offs are 


compulsory. 


(iii) New Sources of Funding 


It is.questionable whether grants by agri-business 
members (co-operatives and pools) measure a farm organi- 
zation's achievements with any degree of accurancy. 

The promotion of short courses, accounting, or consult- 
ing, at full-cost pricing is another potential source 
of funds for farm organizations. The acceptance and 
use of such realistically priced services would reflect 


effectiveness. 


(iv) Recognition 

Governments would like greater unanimity of opin- 
ion among farm unit operators reflected by one farm 
organization. Governments at present must recognize all 
bonafide farm organizations and cannot show favouritism 


in formulation of agricultural policy. 


Members of farm organizations show recognition by 
standing for office and donating time to such ser- 
vice. However, in many cases only older farm unit oper- 


aters have the time for such activities. Infusion of 
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youthful innovativeness to complement the wisdom of 


age is a continuing problem. 


Farm organizations are generally not recognized 
by agri-business as bargaining agents. Agri-business 


prefers to deal with individual fant winicte: 


(v) Improved Image 


Farm organization image is determined partly by 
its relationship to the news media and partly by farm. unit 
reaction to its efforts. Any activity Usually modiites 
image. Thus much 'sound and fury! has been evident. 
A 'erass roots! unbiased survey is the only accurate 
measure of image change. Most organizations are un- 
willing to undertake this because of ‘political’ (vested 


interest) reasons, and lack of funding. 


Attendance at conventions is some measure of the 
prestige of an organization, but, is aftectedapy, the agen- 
da and convenience of location. Trends in attendance are 


significant, and are a reasonable measure of image. 


(vi) ‘Quantity of Living' Change 


Farm organizations claim effectiveness in* the po- 
litical arena when economic circumstances change for the 
better. Such claims can neither be proven nor disproven. 
However the claims are pertinent to enthusiasm for fund- 
ing farm organizations and thereby indirectly con- 


nected to the limits to farm organization extension. 


Peer operators have formed new organizations out of 
frustration with some existing commodity organizations. 
Though:small in numbers, these operators are active and 
knowledgeable. Meetings are held to discuss new research 
and its practical application. This approach improves 


the economic position of members only. 
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Because of their better starting economic position, 
the only effective method to measure their improved 
position would be a survey showing speed of improve- 


ment when compared to other operators. 


(vii) "Quality of Living' Change 

Most farm organizations concern themselves much 
more with quantity of living than with quality of 
Livine. s However, FoUs@ CsDwA.; AeWel., and the 
F.W.U.A. have been active in this field. Surveys of 
attitude would be an accurate measure of success but 
the techniques, training, and conditioning for such 
surveys have not been instituted into the Alberta ex- 
tension process as yet. Some initial attempts were 
made by Rogers and Buckmire, formerly of the U.ofA. 
Department of Economics and Rural Sociology, who 
studied quality of living, and attitudes in regional 


Atperta. 
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3. MEETING WANTS OF RURAL PEOPLE REGARDING EXTENSION FROM 

FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

Wants of top and regular commercial farm... units for 
fairly sophisticated information, research and extension have 
not been satisfied by farm organizations. W.S.G.A. and W.H.G.A. 
have realized the importance of commodity peer group interaction 
and so courses and meetings now take place. .But the advisory 
services in accounting, tax, and expropriation offered by the 
P.U.As (now Unifarm) are too rudimentary for managerial farm 
units. W.S.G.A. through CANFAX and the Alberta Potato Growers 
Association through its newsletter are attempting to improve 
market information services. If the top and regular commercial farm 
units are ahead of all these attempts in degree of sophistication, 
good for them! We want such farm units to continue to use their 


own initiative to stay out in front. 


For 'emerging' developing farm units, the need is for 
coaching in data search and other techniques used by the top 


and regular commercial farm units. No farm organization is 


geared up for such an education task at the present time. 


The problems of the ‘adjusting out' farm units have not 
been recognized by farm organizations because it is politically 
unpopular to talk about rationalization. Unifarm staff occa- 
sionally counsel individual farm units on the advisability of 
staying in agriculture but this service is not widely publicized 
and little used. Yet, as we show later, a great service could 


be rendered by farm organizations to 'adjusting-out' and 


‘emerging' farm units. 


The semi-commercial farm units have wants similar to top 
and regular commercial units. Unifarm does not even admit semi- 
commercial units as full members. However most commodity ser- 
vice organizations do not use a 'full time farming' membership 


criterion. Part-time operators may require more husbandry and 
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other general farm practice advice than full-time operators. 
Many farm organizations and members do not take part-time 
operators seriously even if large-scale. Therefore peer 


eroup dialogue ?is’ cut) of f. 


Country residents often do not join farm organizations, 
because of the small-scale nature of their operation (hobby 
or part-time), or the type of individual (static non-commercial). 
Thus the wants of this group in regard to farm organizations are 


virtually unknown. 


Le OVERLAP 


David Kirk, Canadian Federation of Agriculture (C.F.A.) 


Secretary, wrote in the Agricultural Institute "Review", 
January, 1967, 


". . « in the present state of farm. organization 
in Canada there is no problem - or should be none 
- of Federations being strengthened at the ex- 
pense of constituent organizations. We have so 
much to do, and so much to learn, that the work 
being done needs to be expanded at all levels. 
And. so does the staffi. \I know Gf) nomsitouacron 

in Canada where a constituent member of a Federa- 
tion would, in expanding and strengtening the 
Federation, find its own responsibilities reduced 
or made lesis meaningfiul,. or finds1tssownestart. 
resources in surplus position." 


Our study team found no areas of overlap of extension in farm 
organizations. As Mr. Kirk points out, they are all under- 


financed and therefore understaffed and therefore underprogrammed. 


or 
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GOALS TO BE ACHIEVED IN THE FUTURE 


(a) Awareness 

Farm organizations have been loathe to admit that farm 
rationalization is desirable or even taking place. cee & 
a problem of 'politics.' Executives find it impossible ta 
publicly state that some of their members, because of severe 
economic conditions, must find other occupations at least 
part-time if not full-time. They seem to see such a state- 
ment as an admission of past failure on the part of the 
organization and of pessimism for success in the future. 
Therefore Unifarm has not assisted in 'awareness' and has 
left its members to make the decision to leave the farm as 
a last resort. The F.U. & C.D.A. has been more realistic 
in its rural sociology courses. Hence it has aroused some 
interest in facing tne problems. The commodity organizations 
have made no mark in this field, except in cases where mar- 
keting boards have developed and set quotas. Suddenly the 
small producer begins to wonder if he will be "out of the 


ball game." 


Awareness is the first step ina chain of sensitization 
- motivation - action - co-ordination. All farm organizations 
have a responsibility to realistically assess change to pro- 
mote awareness to cushion the 'shock' of change. They can 
use their media, meetings, and face-to-face contact to carry 
out conditioning in 'awareness.' Our study team also suggests 
some new audio-visual techniques through use of the Extension 
Communications Group. However, while change will inevitably 
come, farm organizations will play no role if the ‘political 


hang-up' is not resolved. 


(b) Sensitization 
Some farmers are unaware of how their products are used. 


They are insulated from consumer reaction. They need to be 


Vente: 


sensitive to the demands of what is their market. They need 
to be sensitive to social, economic and political realities 
such as a declining agricultural population, greater Capital 
requirements, greater controls by government, and stiffer 


competition. 


Farm organizations may not agree with these trends but 
it is unrealistic not to recognize them. Farm organizations 
can help sensitize operators to understand and express opin- 
ions on these trends. Thus Unifarm is moving in the right 
direction by getting operator reaction to the Task Force 
Report. The F.U. & C.D.A. should continue to. expand its 
rural sociology courses. 

Commodity service organizations should sensitize farmers 
to market conditions, processors' demands and problems, and 
to interpret consumer reaction and tastes. The Alberta 
Potato Growers Association has progressed in sensitizing 


its . members to economic facts. 


Breed associations should acquaint their members with 
the economic 'facts of life' concerning the end point in the 
chain, i.e., the consumers. They should be the leaders in 
developing innovative extension to demonstrate the economic 
viability of their product instead of fighting changes, per- 
petuating myths, and setting obstacles to progressive thought 


in order to maintain the status quo. 


The Doscher Report showed that most people who belonged 
to co-operatives and marketing groups, joined expecting im- 
mediate economic returns, e.g., purchase discounts or patron- 
age dividends. Also, there may be 'power in unity' and for 
the small membership fee they do not want to ‘miss a bet.' 
Farm organizations can demonstrate their value constantly to 
members by action on projects significant enough to really 
involve the members -- to really gain government, university, 


and agri-business recognition -- to really gain 'news coverage.' 
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These procedures will help sensitize the producer to the 
organization. This is the first step necessary in order 
to obtain financing for completion of the job. A pro- 
ject as significant as farm unit development, emerging or 


adjusting-out, qualifies. 


(c) Motivation 

Farm organizations through locals, delegates and field- 
men have a 'grass roots! work force that can assist in farm 
unit motivation in regard to improvement in either 'quantity' 
or 'quality' of living. Age and time availability are formi- 
dabile obstacles for use of stich a work force. So is funding: 
If funding were solved, the age and time problems just might 
disappear. Our study team sees the need for a lay field 
force as a motivational aid for many agricultural programs 


necessary in Alberta over the next 10 years. 


(d) Action 

After awareness and sensitization and motivation; 
action must take place. The present structures of some farm 
organizations virtually preclude any action, or any action 
taken fast enough to be effective. We suggest some new 
structures later on so that farm organizations have a 


"fighting chance' to take action in future extension in Alberta. 


(e) Co-ordination 

There is a need for farm organizations to serve as co- 
ordinators for regional extension effort among governments, 
agri-business, universities and colleges. Farm organizations 
have the rudimentary structure to CO-ordinate at the local 
level through non-professional staff. For example, in the 
past, perhaps they could have helped to co-ordinate work done 
in communities by H.R.D.A., Lands and Forests, A.D.A., D.S.D., 
Municipal Affairs, Manpower, and various educational institu- 
tions. However co-ordination cannot be truly effective until 
the proliferation of ad justment/retraining programs is 


consolidated. 
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On NEW ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 

Farm organizations, to undertake effective extension, must 
have the respect of farm unit operators. Respect will be evi- 
denced by a willingness to fund the organizations' activities 
and a willingness to listen to the organizations' field workers 
explain change and new programs to deal with it. No general 
farm organization, to-date, has been able to win such respect 
because the striving has been for "a single voice" on all is- 
sues. In Charts 7-2 through 7-4, we suggest that the answer 
may lie not in a general farm organization (Golsow) but ina 
structure whereby Unifarm may be a co-ordinator of an associa- 
tion of commodity organizations. Thus the aim of "a single 
voice" will be achieved because that voice will say different 


things for different people. 


(a) Farm Organization Membership Structure: 1970 (Chart 7-1) 


The impossibility of co-ordination and the lack of com- 
munication lines among competing organizations is apparent. 
We find commodity organizations ' going it alone,' and Unifarm 
and the N.F.U. trying to represent all farmers as having 
one common goal. We agree with the Task Force Report that 
there are too many farm organizations, but reject their idea 
that changing these structures is impossible even though it 
will be difficult. We agree with Mr. David Kirk, C.F.A. 


Secretary, that a 'federated' approach is necessary. 


(b) Farm Organization Membership Structure: 1 1980 

(Ghart 7-2) 

The present membership structure of Unifarm comprises 
two 'wings': Direct Membership and Federation (see Chart 
7-1). Unifarm should drop its Direct Membership Wing as a 
representative voice of all producers and concentrate on 
co-ordinating commodity organizations to represent the com- 


mercial producer. The Direct Membership Wing would be 
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replaced by a Small Farm Units Section of static non-com- 
mercial, hobby and part-time farmers. This proposed change 
is based on the fact that policy and programs beneficial to 
commercial producers are non-beneficial or even detrimental 
to small producers. The individual farm unit operator would 
freely choose whether to join the Small Farm Unit Section 


or one of the commodity commissions. 


Any organization trying to represent managerial farm 
unit opinion that is not broken down into commodity sections 
cannot get significant decisions out of a convertion. The 
problem of which commodity organization should represent 
the commodity in Unifarm must be answered. Commodity or- 
ganizations which have a commission or board will be repre- 
sented by same. Those that do not have commissions or boards 


will be helped by producers and the A.D.A. to form one. 


Chart 7-2 shows our model of a farm organization struc- 
ture of a 'federation' type which allows commodity commis- 
sions to operate autonomously yet utilizes Unifarm as a 


vehicle for co-ordination. 


There is little point in a purchasing co-operative be- 
ing a member of Unifarm. The members of such a co-operative 


represent a variety of commodity groups. 


Financing 

Some commodity commissions have financed research, pro- 
motion and public relations work through the check-off system. 
Unfortunately Unifarm, a logical co-ordinating force, is 
under-financed. Direct membership to finance commodity or- 
ganizations should be discontinued as it is too inefficient. 
The commodity check-off system should be expanded to include 
all commodities. (It is in the interest of managerial farm 


units to have their commodity organizations well-financed, 
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well-staffed, and well-run.) This check-off should be used 
to finance national commodity organizations and Unifarm as 
a provincial co-ordinating body. The amount of the check- 
off funds going to Unifarm would be determined by percent 
of the value of product. sold by each commodity. Individual 
commodity commissions would determine the amount of check- 
off required to finance research, promotion and services 


such as Unifarm activities demanded by its members. 


If a commodity producer wishes his Unifarm check-off 
to go to another organization such as the N.F.U., he must 
substantiate to his commission his contributions once a 
year. To be eligible to receive transfer of check-off funds, 
an organization must register with the A.D.A. and represent 
a specified percent of the producer-production factor, calcu- 


lated as follows: 


Percentage of No. of producers opting wior eine 
producers as Organization x their production 
Optinzetonuethe ss —NoweoL producers in the .Province 
organization x their produc cron 


A similarvsituationvapp lies ito competing commodity 
organizations. If some producers do not want their check- 
SP ip Lundss towco to. the commodity commission but instead to 
a commodity service organization, the above formula would 


apply. 


The Small Farm Units Section of Unifarm would be fin- 


anced by a nominal membership fee and the balance from the 


general treasury of Unifarm. 


(c) Representative Commodity Commission Structure: 19755. L980 


(Chart-17—3) 


Members of commodity commissions (or boards ) today are 
appointed by government. We have restructured a democratically 


elected commodity commission. This introduces 


a constituency base (Unifarm Districts) and involves pro- 


ducers in an election process to enhance communications. 


Commission members will be elected by the 'Gommission 
Advisory Board! Gory Worry In turn members of this board 
would be elected by producers from Unifarm Districts based 


on the following formula. 


Nop 00 C.A;R. — No.won C.AsB. in Province x District production 
per District 2 Provincial production 


No, Of ULStrice 


e No; on €,A.Bi in Province ie producers 
2 No. of Provincial 
producers 


Members of the C.A.B. are charged with liaison among com- 
modity organization 'locals', individual producers and the 


commodity commission. 


A commodity commission would have a'Promotion, Research 
and Extension Wing' and a'Marketing Wing.' The former is neces- 
sary because producer-processor-wholesaler-retailer-consumer 
information exchange is not possible within day-to-day product 
marketing due to competitive considerations. Yet all of 
these 'links in the chain' must dialogue in terms of 
- promoting the commodity to the public; 

- advising Unifarm and others on the direction and practi- 


cality of research and extension; 


- endeavouring to promote communication among the 'links' 


to better understand each other's problems. 


The Marketing Wing necessarily must have a strong producer 
bias. It would administer a marketing board if one exists. 
The commodity commission would appoint sales negotiators to 
this Wing. This Wing could act as an information clearing- 


house for market information for producers. 


The commodity commission itself would represent producers 


on Unifarm. It would administer check-off collection and 
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distribution. If some commodity service organizations were 
performing worthwhile extension or other services, they could 


be recipients of the distribution of funds by the commission. 


(ad) Farm Organization Extension: 1975, 1980 (Chart 7-4) 


Unifarm or the commodity commissions can disseminate 
information to managerial farm units and semi-commercial 
farm units. (We assume the latter will be recognized because 
of their large-scale and businesslike approach.) Such sources 
would be chosen by individual producers if they were 
fast and offered cogent analysis producers did not wish to 
do. Unifarm could operate an information clearinghouse for 
pertinent technical and business information for commodity 
groups not wishing to do so themselves. The Unifarm Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse CUR Cet. as we call it, could contract 
with the Alberta Data Bank CASD Be) for a base supply of in- 
formation on an ‘annual bulk data retainer' fee basis. 
Analysis could be done internally or contracted to outside 
research institutions or consulting firms. Or commodity 
commissions may decide to access the A.D.B. directly and do 
their own analysis or contract out analysis for members. Or 
members may wish to do the whole job themselves. The scope 
is wide for farm organizations to demonstrate their meaning- 


fulness. 


the emerging farm units will need to he exposed toa 
process of awareness, sensitization, and motivation to go 
Onto the A.D.A."seMsEr. De program. Such a process, detailed 
Dye chesi.D. A. could. be put out for contract under a "Request 
for Proposals! (Re bee): Unifarm, with its locals, could be 
in a strong position to bid for such a contract loro comple- 
ment its lay field force it would need expertise from uni- 
versities, private consultants, and communications profes- 


Sionals in the Extension Communications Group CE CRS 
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The adjusting out farm units need a similar process 


of awareness-sensitization-motivation but also ‘action' and 
'co-ordination' to complete the process. Counselling by 
sub-professionals and lay workers, "people they know," is 
critical as has been proven by U.S. experience and in the 
Edson and Slave Lake regions of Alberta. An F.U. & C.D.A. 
'R«F.P.' contract to aid the Resource Development Program is 
POSeibley sUnitarmolocads, oF sWeU. As, AvW. Ts Gould also be 
involved on sub-contract. (The F.U. & C.D.A. is chosen for 
RsD.Ps assistance because the F.U. & C.D.A. tends to have 

an apolitical nature.) Of course, professional expertise 


and training will be the complementary input. 


The country residents need an awareness of their chang- 
ing (probably worsening) position in terms of viable economic 
agriculture. Through the Small Farm Unit Section, Unifarm is 
probably the only organization that would be interested in 
supplying information to further this awareness. The F.U. & 
C.D.A. and F.W.U.A. can assist in giving country residents 
an awareness of regional change. At some state static non-= 
commercial farm units may desire to enter the M.F.D., R.DP. 


or some other assistance program. 


Despite the suggested foregoing patterns of information 
dissemination and counselling, individual farm units or the 
Small Farm Unit Section or the commodity commissions have the 
option to access the Extension Triumvirate themselves. In 
addition, each has a responsibility to make known to researchers 
and extension workers the need for practical information, 
whether for commercial agriculture or for social change pro- 


grams. 


We believe that the changed structure of farm organizations 
which we suggest, or some modification of it, is essential if 
farm organizations are to significantly contribute to exten- 
sion in Alberta in the next 10 years. They have a latent 
potential to be tapped in cushioning the 'shock' of agricul- 


tural and social change. 
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QUICK REVIEW OF ESSENTIAL IDEAS IN CHAPTER _/ 


RATLONALE 


The existing structure of farm organizations in Alberta, 
be they unions or commodity organizations, does not lend it- 
self to effective participation in extension. If a farm union 
could be restructured in a manner to improve sources of fund- 
ing, encompass divergent farm unit and commodity group views, 
and utilize untapped potential ine*locals4;e1tscould=be a 


major force in Alberta extension in the next 10 years. 


There is much meaningful extension that can be done 
on a paying basis by farm organizations in disseminating in- 
formation to managerial farm units and encouraging emerging 


and adjusting-out farm units onto M.F.D. and R.D. programs. 


CONCLUSIONS 
doe Unifarm should be restructured to encompass membership 


of commodity commissions and a Small Farm Unit Section 


(Chart -7=2). 


2. . Funding would be mainly by commodity commission check- 
off, bidding on extension project contracts, and sale 
of information services to commodity commissions or com- 


modity service organizations. 


De Each commodity commission would not be appointed but would 
be elected by a Commission Advisory Board comprising com- 
modity producers. Commodity commissions would advise 
Unifarm in regard to research, extension and other matters. 
Each commodity commission would have a Marketing Wing and 


a Promotion, Research and Extension Wing (Chart 7-3). 


Lee A Unifarm Information Clearinghouse would extend informa- 
tion and analysis on a paying basis to.commodity organiza- 
tions serving managerial and semi-commercial farm units 


if all so desired. 


ee 


Unifarm could handle the awareness - sensitization - 
motivation process of the M.F.D. program for emerging 
Pabmeuitecomunadermspara contract with the A.D.A. The 
'locals' would supply a lay field force complemented 
by professional inputs (Chart 7-4). 


The F.U. & C.D.A. could handle the foregoing process 
bor tne Yaa justing ult farm units under paid contract. 
Lay counselling under professional guidance would ex- 


tend into action and co-ordination phases of the process 
(Chart i/-"). 
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Chapter 8 


AGRI-BUSINESS EXTENSION 


"Tf IT have gained anything from listening to the 
many predictions for the seventies, it is tha a 
real degree of co-operation between competing 
segments of the economy will be necessary for 
optimum efficiency to develop in the agricultural 
industry of Canada. « « « this may soundmlike 
heresy to a staunch entrepreneur, - « - a 


- J.M. Appleton, 
Maple Leaf Mills Ltd. 
Chairman 
Board of Governors 
Agricultural Economics 
Research Council of Canada 


1970 
Agri-business has one objective: to sell a product at 
a profit. Sales programs which seek to further this objective 
often impart information to the customer. This 'extension!' of 
information and service is one means by which the profit ob- 


jective is realized. 
Our study divides sales approaches into three categories: 


Cia) pure sales and promotion where little or no information 


is extended; 


(2) short-term sales extension where information must be ex- 


tended as to the most profitable use of the product; and, 


(3) long-term sales extension where information is extended 
in the hope of maintaining a viable agricultural industry 


and continuing market outlets. 


Before beginning a discussion of agri-business in the 
Alberta extension picture, we must deal with what is called 
the ‘credibility gap.' This is a feeling that information is 
unreliable because the source is biased. In the past, it has 
been applied most frequently to agri-business. “In our inter- 


views with farm unit operators, very few felt that it applies 


ae 


today. Further, bias pervades all forms of extension. In 

fact a 'money making’ bias pervades all extension. Universi- 
ties extend information partly to establish good public re- 
lations which encourages a flow of research funds. Governments 
extend information to maintain a viable economy and consequent 


tax flow so services can be provided, 


ake HISTORICAL AND PRESENT EXTENSION 

The development of agri-business in the Province of Alberta 
has paralleled closely the growth of the farming and ranching 
industries. The degree of sophistication in products or ser- 
vices offered was usually above that of the general farming 
population, but almost always behind that of the innovators. 
However, as the number of people actually working the land has 
decreased, their level of education and sophistication has risen. 
The result is that most firms in the agri-business industry have 


been forced to upgrade their programs and their personnel. 


(a) The Animal Feed Industry 


The animal feed industry has employed degree graduates 
in agriculture for over 25 years. A high standard of informa- 
tion extension has been ensured by the 'repeat sales' as- 


pect of the industry and the high degree of competition. 


(b) The Banks 

The Canadian banking system did not follow the lead of 
the-U+S:-in hiring agrologists or, utilizing agricultural \con= 
sulting firms. Only now does the Royal Bank of Canada and 
the Ganadian Imperial Bank of Commerce have agrologists who 
provide some farm management extension services to clients. 
The balance of their time is spent reviewing loans to agri- 


cultural enterprise and in 'public relations' work. 


(c) The Farm Equipment Companies 


Films have been the best long-term sales extension ef- 


fort of farm equipment companies, e-€-, Ford's "Agriculture 
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in the Year 2000"; John Deere's "Farming Frontiers"; and 


New Holland's "Careers in Agriculture." Other efforts, 

such as equipment and materials loaned to agricultural col- 
leges and technical institutes are, at best, short-term ex- 
tension. John Deere's"Furrow" is probably the best print 
material extension effort. Field extension is best exempli- 
fied in Alberta by Ford's alerting farm operators to the 


potential for corn crops in the Taber areas 


(d) The Fertilizer Companies 


Cominco was one of the first companies in Western 
Canada to engage in agricultural extension (1929). The sales, 
and therefore extension approaches of all of the fertilizer 
firms are similar to those of the feed companies in that sales 
are repetitive. Extension programs have taken the form of de- 


monstration plots, short courses, publications, and symposiums. 


(e) The Processing and Marketing Organizations 


Food processors engage in extension in the form of inten- 
sive, practical, up-to-date production management assistance 
to farm units which contract crops in such areas as vegetables 
and sugar beets. Fieldmen from these processors extend 
information to ensure quality and quantity control in the 


processors! interests as well as the farm units.’ This close 


extension interrelationship between processor and farm unit 
could be a microcosm of an _ entire extension structure, despite 
differences between intensive and extensive agriculture. The 
exciting aspect is that both processor and farm unit realize 
their common interest in producing a_ uniform, quality product 


that meets a realistic assessment of market demand. 


Meat processor/beef producer extension relationships are 
virtually negligible. Rationalization in the poultry business 
makes information exchange relatively easier among commodity 


peers. The same is starting to hold true for hogs. 


(f) The Grain Trade 

The grain trade instituted some of the earliest agri- 
business extension programs on the Prairies. Searle Grain 
Co. (1930), the Alberta Wheat Pool (1933), the North West 
Line Elevators Association (1940), the Malting Barley In- 
stitute (1950) and the National Grain Co. (1944) have all 
engaged in agricultural extension for some time beginning 


with the dates shown. 


We found farm unit operators often referring 
favourably to a print extension effort of the United Grain 
Growers (U.G.G.). This is known as "The Grain Grower" and 
is a farm business digest catalogue patterned on the Iowa 
Agdex library classification system. Emphasis to date has 
been on periodic information releases in the production 
technology sections of the system. However despite this 
narrowness, the U.G.G. anticipated two recent entrants into 
the information catalogue field by some years: the Canada 
Department of Agriculture with its CANADEX; and the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture with its "Information Retrieval 
System.” The latter two also use the Lowa Agdex library 
classification system which was first available in 1959. 
The latter two systems are not available to farm units at 


present; only to extension services. 


(g) The Pharmaceutical and Farm Chemical Companies 


Pharmaceutical companies sell their products through 
druggists and Doctors of Veterinary Medicine (DV eM.) sacl Dae 
any accompanying extension has been carried on with univer- 
sity trained personnel. The chemical companies distribute 
products through elevator agents and other nonprofessional 
personnel. Extension of information has been carried out 
by these individuals but now more expertise is being intro- 


duced through field days for agents and farm unit operators. 


(h) 
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Tie UULLEvy Companies 


Extension by utility companies in Alberta is not nearly 


as advanced as in Ontario where Ontario Hydro has become 


known as an expert in farm building and ventilation design 


for specialized farm operations. But Calgary Power has had 


an agricultural information officer for several years. 


That company's long-term sales extension has taken the form 


of field trips organized along commodity lines, directing 


customers to sources of agricultural information, and recently 


the publication of production brochures such as one on heat- 


ing and ventilation of hog facilities. - "Farm Light & Power" 


carries general agricultural information. 


(i) 


special Services 


Gis) Livestock Commission Agents 


Livestock Commission agents extend limited 
advice on market information, most of which cannot 


be considered extension. 


(Gist) Marketing Boards 

Commodity marketing boards have been formed 
for such products as broilers, turkeys, egzs aud tow, 
vegetables, and hogs. No extension programs have 'sur- 


faced' due to the recent inception of the boards. 


(iii) Marketing Co-operatives 

The Alberta Wheat Pool has largely confined its 
extension activities to the publication of a weekly 
agricultural news sheet, the maintenance of a field 
staff of eight public relations representatives who 
work closely with government extension staff whenever 
possible, participation in rural leadership programs, 


and the distribution of some technical leaflets and 
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bulletins. ,The Pool assisted our extension study by 
making its Delegate Advisory Committee structure 


aviedslLab le ior Aantervilew . 


Purchase co-operatives have engaged in extension 
essentially to managerial farm unit operators on build- 


Piece si en vand other, practical topics. 


Co-operatives have been active supporters of the 
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(iv) Consultants 


The serious entry of Alberta-based agricultural 
consulting firms into Alberta extension is only about 
three years old. Some of these firms are rapidly devel- 
oping and will have a substantial impact in the future. 
Clientele to-date have been top managerial farm units, 


governments and industry. 


(7) Agri-business Attempts at_'Pure' Extension 


Our study interviews indicate that agri-business sales 
and therefore extension programs, are directed towards the 
managerial farm unit where most of their sales are now and 
will be made in the future. Several agri-business firms have 
instituted highly sophisticated courses for their own personnel 


and top commercial producers with little 'hard sell' evident. 


Many agri-business extension programs take the form of 
demonstrations. These are in keeping with the emphasis noted 
by our study team on practicality. Feed companies conduct 
their own feeding trials. Nearly all fertilizer and chemical 
companies have their own experiments. And machinery companies 


supply equipment for field days. 


Agri-business firms often engage in co-ordinated extension 


Dreoerana., Clinures and meetings have been jointly held 


by different firms where they often have to 'compete"” for 
the best extension approach. In these, the 'pure sales and 


promotion’ aspect is often very small. 


One innovation which has potential for future extension 
co-ordination is the farm service centre, Agpri=businesses, 
government, and private consulting firms located in a mall 
in a 'growth' centre would allow ‘oné-stop shopping’ tor 
farm unit inputs, general shopping, and extension: This idea 


is bérng put forth by National Grain Coy bra. 


The Goldeye Lake Camp, the Western Co-operative College 
in Saskatoon and the Farmers' Union and Co-operative Devel- 
opment Association are other examples of agri-business 
co-operation in a straight education albeit ideological 


Convex ti. 
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26 SHORT-TERM PROFIT OR LONG-TERM GAIN? 

From our interviews, all agri-businesses stressed the 
profit motive. <A lesser number distinguished short-term pro- 
fit from long-term growth of their business tied to long-term 
growth of a healthy agriculture. A handful saw a responsibil- 
ity for improving agricultural and general society which was 


considerably removed from short- or long-term financial gain. 


All agri-businessmen to whom we talked saw the prime 
target market for the next 10 years and after as the managerial 
Sermeinit. § the sophistication of this unit will require ‘con- 
siderable servicing and perhaps an indication of an agri- 
business firm's commitment to ‘long-term sales extension' to 
keep the agricultural industry viable. The big: question in 
the agri-businessman's mind is: 

"How much service and extension can be built into 

the price of the product and how much can be charged for 

separately?" 

Canadian Industries Limited has boldly approached the question 
with its contemplated offering in Canada of Imperial Chemical 
Industries! linear program. The program is free to buyers of 


three years supply of fertilizer; charged to non-buyers. 


Onva straight economic basis a longer term’ view 1s being 


forced upon agri-business. As the farm supply company or the 
food processor sees his investment in plant increasing, he also 


sees the hazards in widely fluctuating gross farm income re- 
flected in reduced sales or continuity of supply. Fluctuations 
in quality of supply worries the agri-businessman as he sees 
the consumer nationally or internationally becoming more con+ 


scious of this factor and ordering by exacting specification. 


Suddenly agri-business has a stake in a production sector which 
is quickly responsive to the accelerating changes in world-wide 


consumer tastes. 
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Excluding contract .crop processors, that sec lorsotearra. 
business that buys from producers has been ineffective in in-= 
forming producers as to the 'total picture' facing’ the con-— 
modity. In fact, the maze of marketing boards, brokers, process- 
ors, wholesalers and retailers lacks a communication link that 
ultimately transmits information from consumer to producer. 
This is -most evident in the red meal trade. liessrainetraae 


currently is endeavouring to establish a "Dink, 


In that sector of agri-business which sells _ to producers 
the most enlightened view our study team encountered was put 
forth by a manufacturer who "sells annovation, NolLeaspredue..« 
If this manufacturer can keep in the forefront of agriculture 
by introducing innovative ideas to producers, the company's 


product will sell at a profit, brand name being menvitoned or 


TUO tr 


On the subject of responsibility to society, the majority 
view at this time is that sociological and other problems of 
farm units or agricultural regions are a concern of government 
not agri-business. <A lone few said that agri-business has more 
responsibility than a few scholarships or grants. These few, 
here in Alberta, are hiring Indians and Metis and are offering 
jobs to adjusting-out farm unit operators as part of government 


retraining programs. 
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by: AGRI-BUSINESS' FUTURE EXTENSION ROLE 

Agri-business extension in the future will still have to 
further the profit objectives of individual firms. With nar- 
rowing profit margins and increased competition from at home 
and abroad facing both producers and agri-business, perhaps 
all free services and any extension 'frills' that have been 
developed to-date will be dropped. On the other hand, if 


Canadian agricultural marketing, transportation and distri- 
bution is streamlined; if Canadian agricultural production is 


properly rationalized; then perhaps the commercial producer 
can make enough money to pay for agri-business service and 
extension. In our opinion, the gamble by agri-business during 
the next 10 years of adjustment in Canadian agriculture is on 
Ehewlatcter course of action. But firms shifting emphasis to 
long-term sales extension and even demonstrating a responsi- 
bility to society-may have to trade some short-term profit for 


long-term gain. 


Now to specific areas where agri-business can improve its 
long-term position and at the same time help the Alberta exten- 


Sion effort in’ the next 10 years. 


(a), “Assist the A.D.A.'s M.F.D. Program 


This program is designed to help emerging farm units 
achieve managerial farm unit status. Such status means 
future 'target' customers for agri-business. Courses on 
the M.F.D. program need the experience of agri-business man- 
power for lecturing, demonstrations and general guidance. 
Agri-business people could be loaned or charged out to the 


Mor.D. course program. 


(b) Information Input to the A.D.B. 
Agri-business firms will not be enthusiastic about con- 


tributing, to the Alberta Data Bank, information which decreases 
their competitive position. But they can contribute non- 
critical research and marketing information which will help 


producers and others gain a broader picture. 


(oh tk ea hy 


(c) Expertise Contribution to the E.C.G. 


Many people in agri-business are experts in communication 
in electronic or face-to-face terms. They may not be bound 
up in theory but they can articulate a practical -appreacn, 
Such people loaned or charged out to the Extension Communica- 


tions Group (E.C.G.) can make sizeable contributions. 


(ad) Defending the Image of Agriculture 


Pollution and conservation are two issues which will 
continue, to: occupy much public interest in the next 10 years, 
Agri-business must contribute manpower and ideas to forums 
arguing issues or formulating regulations if it and producers 


are not to be cast sn the role of -chémical-usins Val barns 


(e) Responsibility to Society 


Agri-buiness has been cast by some as the root cause of 
all producer ilis. Aside from this being illogrcal etic 
emotional aspect of such a statement reflects despair and 
frustration of a segment of farm units in which agri-business 
isnot interested from a profit point sof view. eMilitancy 
in the next 10 years will not be an illusion. Agri-business 
has a stake in retraining farm unit operators and otherwise 


Pctishioning = the shock" tof) chanper 


(fy) Funding Industry Research and Extension Foundations 


Our talks with agri-businessmen reveal a reluctance to 
do general agricultural research or extension -- "it only 
helps our competition who don't do anyo of Sthis. 2a Butea to funde 
went into research and extension foundations, on a commodity 
or industry-wide basis, then contracts could be let for non- 
partisan research on extension which could assist all sectors 


of a commodity structure, all firms in an industry . 


Contribution from the private sector to research and 
development of the agricultural industry is over 50 per cent 
in the U.S. and less than 10 per cent in Canada (Dr. E. Mercier, 


Special Counsellor to the Quebec Cabinet in January, 1970). 
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i AGRI-BUSINESS ORGANIZATION STRUCTURES 

The total Alberta extension picture can be considerably 
improved if some means can be found to co-ordinate agri- 
business extension efforts and to integrate these efforts with 
those of other extension agencies. Agri-business has much to 
offer Alberta agriculture through extension activities. The 
task is to achieve co-ordination and integration without stif- 


fling innovation or threatening competitive positions. 


M. M. Roytenberg of Steinberg's Ltd. in a January 1970 
address to the Agricultural Economics Research Council confer- 
ence on "This Business of Agriculture" probes toward some means 


hoOrmeco—-Ordination: 


"What is missing is an agency which weds the market 
knowledge of business, the productive capacity of 
agriculture, and the legislative power and social 
capital of government. We need an agency with a man- 
date that cuts across lines of traditional govern- 
ment departmental responsibilities so it can operate. 
within an agri-business framework in provincial and 
federal jurisdictions. 


- « e a development agency which is active rather 
than passive. »- »« » which could challenge business 
to supply the inputs of knowledge, skill and capital, 
in collaboration with producer and government bodies, 
- e e which translates new knowledge and experience, 
innovations in practice and procedure, break-throughs 
iuvSeedior, stock Wat -oinmto.applicata on}.in,Canadian 
aericulture. « ‘s ae 


Such an "agency" is not possible. Our Regional Extension 
and Advisory Research Council approaches it. However within 
agri-business itself there is need for a new structure if firms 


and associations are to contribute to Alberta extension in the 


ways just set out in the previous pages. 


(a) Agri-business Market Information and Extension: 
1970 (Chart 8-1) 


Chart 8-1 shows the extension, market information and 
product flows between agri-business and farm units. Exten- 


sion information flows from dealers in the ‘input! (farm 
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supply) sector of agri-business to farm units quite effec- 
tively. Extension information flows between the ‘'output' 
(commodity purchase) sector of agri-business and farm units 
are almost non-existent. Only processors dialogue with 
farm units to any extent and this is ineffective except for 
contract crop processors. Farm unit dialogue with other 
groups (wholesalers, retailers) in the 'output' sector of 
agri-business has been attempted through farm organizations. 


it has not been effective. 


Market information flows between farm units and dealers 
are effective. But this information is passed on through 
distributors to manufacturers ineffectively. Market informa- 
tion flows down from consumers to retailers, to wholesalers, 
to processors, to market agents and then to farm units. 

These market information flows are all somewhat ineffective. 
The dialogue between consumers and farm units is very in- 
direct if it exists at all. The grading and regulation pro- 
visions of government provide a further impediment to ef- 
fective communication between farm units and the initial 


buyer of the output. 


The sales aspect of farm unit/agri-business relation- 
ships is very efficient. sales of farm unit inputs. and) farm 


unit outputs proceed without impediment. 


(b) Agri-business Extension 1975, 1980 (Chart 8-2) 


Chart 8-2 shows how agri-business extension efforts 
can be directed toward farm units in 1975 and 1980. It is 
a sequel to Chart 8-1. The market information and product 
flow lines are omitted but they conform to the 1970 situa- 
tion. Individual firm extension efforts can be integrated 
into the total Alberta extension picture through contri- 
butions ‘to’ the’ A. D.A.* s Ms PwD. program, the Extension Com- 
munications Group, the Alberta Data Bank and the Alberta 


Extension Centre. The agri-business community would also 
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receive the benefits of extension outputs from these and 


other extension sources. 


The sector of agri-business selling inputs to farm units 
will then take these extension outputs and seonduet its own 
sales and extension programs. These will be directed to- 
wards the managerial, emerging and semi-commercial farm 
units. Sales and extension to adjusting out farm units and 
country residents will also occur. But they will occur upon 
the initiative of the farm units. Hence, the opposite dir- 


ect.1on of, the arrows. 


Extension of the agri-business sector buying outputs 
from farm units is notiprésently effective... | Agri- 
business Commodity Associations comprising processors, whole- 
salers and retailers will increase the effectiveness of 
extension communcation efforts within the 'output' sector 
and to farm units. The Agri-business Commodity Associations 
will also provide a two-way extension interaction with the 
Promotion, Research and Extension Wings of the various com- 
modity commissions. (See Chart 7-3). Extension information 
will then flow from these Wings to farm units (producers) 
informing them of consumer, retailer, wholesaler, processor 
and market agent wants and opinions. This extension informa- 
tion flow will also be primarily directed toward the manager- 
ial, emerging, and semi-commercial farm units. It is these 


farm units which will produce the bulk of the output. 


(c) Agri-business Representation on Extension Co-ordinatin 
Bodies: 1975, 1980 (Chart 8-3) 


Chart 8-3 shows a self-governing structure to enable the 
agri-business community to co-ordinate individual extension 
programs and integrate them into the total Alberta extension 
picture. All firms in the agri-business community are re- 
presented by Agri-business Commodity Associations. Some 


firms, such as utilities, will have to form associations. 
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Others already having associations will have to convert from 


a ‘passive’ to an ‘'active' posture. 


Each Agriebusiness Commodity Association will elect a 
representative to the Agri-business Extension Co-ordinating 
Agency. Besides co-ordinating agri-business extension, this 
Agency will also select delegates to the Regional Extension 
and Research Advisory Council (see Chart 5-3) which inte- 


grates all Alberta extension programs. 


The Agri-business Commodity Associations representing 
purchasers of farm 'output' will elect representatives to 
the Promotion, Research and Extension Wings of the various 


commodity commissions (see Chart 7=3), 


The 'self-governing' aspect of this structure is im- 
portant. Agri-business representatives to the Agri-business 
Extension Co-ordinating Agency and the Promotion, Research 
and Extension Wings of the commodity commissions should be 
‘elected! by the Agri-business Commodity Associations and 
thereby also be responsible to them. Any 'appointee' system 
would lessen the direct representation and also'lessen the 
co-ordination and integration of agri-business extension 


programs. 


(d) Extension by the Individual Agri-business Firms: 


1975,_1980 (Chart 8-4) 


Chart 8-4 shows how a representative individual agri- 
business firm can carry out an extension program in 1975 
and 1980. There are three sources of information available 
to the individual firm: government agencies and educational 
institutions; private research and consulting organizations; 


and internal extension expertise in the firm. 


The Extension Triumvirate, (which is the Alberta Data 
Bank, the Alberta Extension Centre and the Extension 
Communications Group); the A.D.A., thesC.D.A. and Univer- 


sities and Colleges will all provide extension and research 
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information which the individual firm may use. Private 
research and consulting organizations will provide market- 
ing, business management and production science information 
inputs which the individual firm may use in its extension 
program. An agri-business firm does not have to carry the 
costly overhead of an extension and research department of 


a size necessary to be worthwhile. 


Outside information sources can be contracted by the 
individual firm through its Extension and Research Liaison 
Group. This group may also provide some internal informa- 


tion input. 


To finance the use of the 'external' information sources 
the individual firm has two basic choices. It can fund re- 
search and extension programs itself. Or the firm can con- 
tribute to a Research and Extension Foundation which is 
funded by all firms in the particular Agri-business Com- 
modity Association. It would fund projects of mutual benefit 


to all members~of the Association. 
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re FUTURE AGRI-BUSINESS EXTENSION SUBJECT MATTER 

The new structures proposed for agri-business extension 
will not be instituted because the agri-business community is 
seized with an overpowering spirit of co-operation. Our study 
team feels that agri-business will come to realize the benefits 
of interaction, co-ordination and intezraviom of extenstonmpro— 
grams. The proposed new structures will do this. The question 
then remains. What subject matter will agri-business extension 


concentrate upon? 


Agri-business extension will give increased emphasis to 
marketing especially the ‘input' sector. -This will not only 
involve the marketing of agri-business products, but it will 
also involve knowledge of the marketing situation faced by 
agri-business customers. This will occur because the results 
of the marketing situations faced by farm units will greatly 


effect farm unit demand for agri-business products. 


Product research, development and promotion will continue 
to be emphasized by agri-business. New products have to be pro- 
moted to buyers. But sales-oriented advertising will have to 
be backed up by sales extension programs in the face of increased 
buyer sophistication and demands. The information inputs for 
these extension efforts can be obtained from the firm's own 
extension and research department. Ora LLPm'canecontract 1 of 
extension and research information to be provided from the two 


sources external to the firm, i.e.,, public andeprtvabves 


All extension, including agri-business extension, will be- 
come more communications-oriented. The Extension Triumvirate, 
consisting of the Alberta Data Bank, the Alberta Extension Centre 
and the Extension Communications group, will present the opport- 
unity to improve the communications efforts of agri-business 


extension. 
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QUICK REVIEW OF ESSENTIAL IDEAS IN CHAPTER 8 


RATIONALE 

By and large, agri-business has undertaken only short- 
term sales extension in the past. However, companies selling 
a product requiring frequent repeat orders and companies buy- 
ing on a contract basis have found that their level of service 
extension must be high. They must be interested in long-term 
sales extension to farm units, which involves a concern for the 


maintainence of a viable agricultural industry. 


Agri-business has clearly stated that its target customer 
group is commercial agriculture. Such farm units are demanding 
more extension and less hard sell. They are not concerned about 
bias which pervades all extension. They are concerned about 
practicality and accessibility of information. Further, during 
the next 10 years of agricultural rationalization, a consider- 
able number of farm units can be helped to 'emerge' into the 


'managerial' category. 


If agri-business can co-ordinate extension efforts within 
and among commodity groups, it can contribute a sizeable exten- 
sion input in latent expertise alone. It can assist not in 
spite of, but rather because of its profit motivation -- long- 


term profit made possible by its customers showing profits. 


CONCLUSION 
ike Existing Agri-business Commodity Associations would become 


active operating bodies and new associations must be formed. 


fe Each commodity would have a vertically- and horizontally- 


integrated Association (Chart 8-3). 


De These Associations would elect representatives to an Agri- 


business Extension Co-ordinating Agency (Chart 8-3). This 
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Agency would elect representatives to the Regional Exten- 
sion and Research Advisory Council which integrates all 
Alberta extension programs. Further this Agency would co- 
ordinate extension among agri-business in regard to agri- 
business foundation-sponsored projects or agri-business 


contributions to government or private extension efforts. 


Agri-business Commodity Associations would also elect re- 
presentatives to the Promotion, Research and Extension 
Wings of Commodity Commissions in Unifarm. Producer views 
could then be integrated with agri-business in a forum 


for two-way communication. 
When agri-business co-ordinates its efforts, Lb ean 


- assist the A.D.A.'s Managerial Farm Development (M.F.D.) 


program by supplying lecturing manpower; 


supply non-competitive information to the Alberta Data 


Bank (A.D.B.); 


- contribute communications expertise to the Extension 


Communications Group (BG Gren): 


- defend the image of agriculture on pollution and conser- 


vation issues; 


- help to retrain adjusting-out farm unit operators under 


the Resource Development Program (R.D.P.); and, 


- fund Agri-Business Commodity Association Research and 
Extension Foundations which can contract for non-partisan, 
non-competitive information collection, analysis and 


dissemination. 


An individual agri-business firm could form an internal Ex- 
tension and Research Liaison Group. This Group would con- 
tract with public agencies and institutions such as the 
Extension Triumvirate or private research and consulting 
organizations, or do internal work on gathering, analyzing 
and disseminating information as part of the firm's extension 
program. <A firm could fund such work directly or contribute 
to an Agri-business Commodity Association Research and Exten- 


sion Foundation which in turn would let contracts (Chart 8-4). 
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Chapter 9 


THE CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


"Under the new system an addressing 
machine run by oné math is» ablé: to 
accomplish as much as twelve indust- 
rious penmen." 


- Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Annual Report, 1911. 


1% SIGNIFICANT EVENTS IN C.D.A. AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
HESTORY. 


The B.N.A. Act makes no direct mention of extension but 
it has been generally accepted that extension is an area of 
provincial responsibility. However, this has not precluded 
the Canada Department of Agriculture (C.D.A.) from engaging in 
SxLcenston activities: It is often & tildatter bf the C:DsAz 
supplying information which is further extended by provincial 


extension services. 


In Canada, as in the U.5S., research personnel were placéd 
in the field in the early years of agricultural development to 
investigate the problems of production. Often being the only 


available experts, they became part-time extension workers. 


The Experimental Farm Stations Act was passed in 1886. 
This Act instructéd Stations to prepare reports for publication 
"for the purpose of making the results of work done immediately 
useful." The Lethbridge Experimental Farm was started in 1906 
with irrigation a special interest. In 1907 the Lacombe Experi- 
mental Station was founded. Its initial work was of a demonstra- 


tion nature then turned to development of balanced farming. 


The C.D.A. library was begzun in 1910. Its facilities and 
also those of field libraries are available to university and 


provincial government personnel. 


Publications have been issued almost since the inception 
of the C.D.A. In 1911, all publishing activities were consoli- 


dated into a Publications Branch. 
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Other federal programs which have had direct or indirect 
extension effects are those under the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act (PS PeRA of 1935 (soil conservation, irrigation, 
and pasture management) and the Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act (A.R.D.A.) of 1962 (land and human resource 
development on a federal-provincial cost-sharing basis). Canada 
Manpower through NewStart provided job retraining and placement 
opportunities for adjusting-out farm units. '"Manpower' is cur- 
rently promoting agricultural upgrading programs for Alberta 
farm units in co-operation with the Departments of Education 
and Agriculture. Some credit-associated extension is provided 
by federal oan agencies such as the Farm Credit Corporation 
(P.C.C.), the Veterans' Land) Adminisvraviom (V.L As) @anderhe 
industrial Development Bank (1.D-ba). 


Ze THE PRESENT EXTENSION ACTIVITIES OF THE C.D.A. 

The majority of C.D.A. activity, including extension, is 
oriented toward servicing producing units. Consumer information 
and gardening information are examples of C.D.A. extension dir- 


ected toward the family unit and the community, 


The C.D.A.'s 'pure' extension activities emanate from the 
Information Division and the Economics Branch. Regulatory exten- 
sion comes mainly from the Production and Marketing Branches. 

And the Research Branch accounts for extension that can be 


termed ‘information wholesaling. ' 


The Information Division is the principal C.D OA. “extension 
agency. Information is disseminated to agricultural extension 
specialists, researchers and consumers through various 'sections.'! 
The News Section extends information to the public on all phases 
of C.D.A. activity through its Press Unit, Radio Unit, and 
Visuals (television, exhibits and films), Unit. ithe Radio Unat' > 
telephone audio tape system is utilized by radio stations across 
Canada to pick up pre-recorded agricultural news items for a 


flat rate telephone toll charge. 


2 eas 

The Publications Section extends written information to 
agriculturists, extension workers, agri-business and the rural 
and urban public regarding C.D.A. policy, new legislation and 
assistance programs which require public explanation. Re- 
search publications are produced for the scientific community. 
The Section's extension activities go beyond the dissemination 
of information only and into some interpretation. The Edit= 
ing and Distribution Units handle the preparation and distri- 
bution of published information. The Special Projects Unit 
handles publications such as CANADEX, an agricultural informa- 
tion catalogue updated by continuing free releases to pro- 


vincial extension services only. 


The responsibilities of the Economics Branch include "con- 
tributing to a better understanding of . . . problems and pro- 
posed solutions by governments, farmers, agri-business and the 
general public." This -is, in fact, an extension function, A 
new position created in the Branch, that of 'Chief of Economic 
Communications', indicates an increased extension role for the 
Branch. The Farm Management Division provides the major exten- 
sion activity directed toward farm units. The single most im- 
portant program is the Canadian Farm Management Data System 


(CANFARM). 


Extension also takes place through various sections of 
the Production and Marketing Administration. The Markets In- 
formation Section publishes daily, weekly, monthly and annual 
commodity marketings reports. The Food Advisory Services are 
charged with providing consumers with “information that will 
stimulate agricultural food sales and enable wise spending 
decisions" and information concerning C.D.A. programs. Quality 
instructional publications are sent upon request only and most 
are charged for as Food Advisory Services feel that consumers 


value them more highly on this basis. 
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The Merchandising Section of the Livestock Division pro- 
vides assistance to fairs and exhibitions. The decline of 
agricultural fairs and exhibitions casts doubt on their exten- 


sion value. 


The extension function of the Research Branch is to act 
as a 'wholesaler' of information to extension agencies. Branch 
research establishments in Alberta are located at Lethbridge, 
Lacombe, Beaverlodge, Vauxhall, Manyberries, and Vegreville. 
They do their information 'wholesaling' at two-day meetings 
with District Agriculturists and Regional¥®and Divisional opec. 
alists. Research project lists also go out to these same 


people. 


Direct contacts between researchers and farm unit operators 
in the Lethbridge Research Station area indicate that a consider- 
able amount of unofficial extension takes place. Special field 


days are also held for specific commodity groups. 


Sie THE FUTURE EXTENSION ROLE OF THE C.D.A. 

Our study has not been charged with making recommendations 
Goethe CeDcae However, the extension posture of the C.D.A. will 
be important to Alberta in the future. The C.D.A. will continue 
to perform its information 'wholesaling' to extension agencies. 
But hopefully there will also be provision for increased farm 
unit operator contact with C.D.A. researchers, and personnel in 


the Economics. Branch. 


The C.D.A. can play its most beneficial extension role by 
providing a broad national and international information in- 
put. This could be done through establishment of a national 


data bank accessible by anyone. 


A "Canada Data Bank" would be of great benefit in collect- 
ing and disseminating such information to provincial data banks. 
With unlimited data input sources and unlimited access by farm 
unit operators, agri-business and extension services, a vital 
extension need could be fulfilled by a national system of data 


banks. Such a system would replace many "industrious penmen." 
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(a) Existing Annual Operating Cost of A.D.A. Extension 


Set out below is our restructuring of a four-year 
historical summary of the operating costs of extension ser- 
vices offered by the A.D.A. plus an estimate for the current 
budget year ending in March 1971. The four-year historical 
period begins with the start of A.D.A. divisionalization and 
meewoneLicat vor. All figures are from Public Accounts and 


from the Government's official Estimates. 


A.D.A. EXTENSION ANNUAL OPERATING COST SUMMARY 
1966-1971 
(All Figures Are $000's and Rounded) 
1966- 1967- 1968- 1969- 1970- 
6 68 69 O ra! 
AC (eters Sura (Estimated) 

EXTENSION & COLLEGES DIVISION 
Extension are 


Headquarters 2035 244 276 343 $3) 
District Agriculturists 

(D.A.'s) 

Salaries and Wages 756 796 890 1,009 1,090 

Travel Expense 96 98 110 15 116 

Telephone, Telegraph 10 16 16 20 xy 

Other 38 46 4O 42 49 

Total 900 9564. IMO 56m Gor ener 
Women's Extension work // 

DoH. Eas 

Salaries and Wages 188 245 269 307 Bie 

Travel Expense 4O 50 50 53 57 

Telephone, Telegraph 3 4 4 4 N/A 

Other Avs ey : niga ts) 25 

Mowat 242 314 334 eo 454 
Information Branch 104 ney 146 169 294 


Fairs, Exhibition Assistance, 
et cetera 18 29 rea 19 Ay 


Approximation of Total Annual 
Operating Costs for Exten- 
sion & Colleges Division 1,467 1,680) 183902, 09 Gua 


1968- 1969- 1970- 
69 O ro 
ik, ‘aad ) (Estimated) 


FARM ECONOMICS BRANCH’ 
Salaries and Wages 230 sulk 315 318 411 
Travel Expense 30 Be a¥ 32 33 
Telephone, Telegraph if. A. Z 3 N/A 
Other 33 Ad 42 100 103 
Total 294 386 391 453, 547 
Marketing of Agricultural 
Products 28 aya: 39 43 54 
EXTENSION WORK DONE IN OTHER 
A.D.A. DIVISIONS estimated) 
Veterinary Service 15% Tou 155 
Animal Industry 30% 398 435 
Plant Industry 25% 21 846 
Program Development 15% 595 504 
Water Resources 10% 18 89 
Total 1,916 2,029 
TOTAL ANNUAL OPERATION COST 
OF EXTENSION EX. AGRICULTURAL 
& VOCATIONAL COLLEGES 4,508 5,008 
(% of Total A.D.A. Annual 
Operating Cost) (29) (30) 
AGRICULTURAL & VOCATIONAL 
COLLEGES 4 
Head Office 34 54 61 56 N/A 
Olds 585 549 761 865 997 
Vermilion 570 463 532 612 716 
Fairview AW 386 4O5 450 474 
Total 1,630 15452. 5 3,759.545985 22487 
TOTAL ANNUAL OPERATING COST 
OF EXTENSION INCL. AGRI- 
CULTURAL & VOCATIONAL 
COLLEGES 6,491 72195 
(% of Total A.D.A. Annual 
Operating Cost) (42) (43) 


TOTAL ANNUAL OPERATING 


COST: OFS Awe. 10,693 


A: not published 


ted 


9,641 12,839 15,623 


16,626 


Old titles have not been changed in the Public Accounts 
Actually now a separate Division 

Estimated for only the two recent budget years. 
Actually part of Extension & Colleges Division but we 


look upon them as a separate matter. 
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Because of lack of comparability among years, and 
avoiding use of 1970-71 estimates, the critical budget 
year for comparison of the annual operating cost of pre- 
sent operations with the magnitude of our annual opera- 
tine coses LOrjeuie Extension Triumvirate is 1969-70. 


The key figures for use in the comparison taken from 


1969-70 
Actual Rounded 


TOTAL ANNUAL OPERATING COST OF EXTENSION 
EXCLUDING AGRICULTURAL & VOCATIONAL 


this budget year are: 


COLLEGES $ 4,508,000 
(% of Total A.D.A. Annual Operating 

Cost) (29) 
TOTAL ANNUAL OPERATING COST OF A.D.A. $15,623,000 
TOTAL ANNUAL OPERATING COST OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL & VOCATIONAL COLLEGES $ 1,983,000 


The Agricultural & Vocational Colleges do not carry 
on much extension at present. They are involved in formal 
education programs. Thus in considering the key extension 


operating cost figures for 1969-70, we have set them aside. 


(b) Increase in Annual Operating Cost of A.D.A. Extension 


Alberta Data Bank (Computerized 
Basis) $ 222,000 


Extension Communications Group 


TV Productions Lab $280,000 
Audio " " 83,000 
Audio-Visual Aids Lab te OOO 
Group Management 30,000 524,000 


Use of Alberta Extension Centres* 397000 
$ 1,121,000 


*NOTE: The A.D.A. is assumed to use 50 per cent of 
the extension centres! course capacity. Use 
will involve upgrading courses for ‘emerging’ 
farm units. There will also be awareness 
courses for commercial farm units regarding 
use of the A.D.B., E.C.G. and the A.E.C. 


id= 3% 


This increase represents 25 per cent of the 1969-70 annual 
operating costs of extension in the A.D.A. and 7 per cent 


of the total annual operating costs of the A.D.A. for that 


same time period. NOTE THAT NO REVENUE IS CONSIDERED. 
YET THE A.D.B., E.C.G. AND A.E.C. WILL CHARGE FOR SERVICES 
RENDERED, TO BE AT LEAST SELF-SUSTAINING. 


(c) 


Decrease in Annual Operating Cost of A.D.A. Extension 
due to Transfer out of Agricultural and Vocational 


Colleges (1969-70 figure basis) 
Olds: transfer of cost to Red 


Deer College due to broader use 
ef Olds as part of the formal 


education facilities for the Red 


Deer ‘education region.' $ 865,000 
Vermilion: conversion to a 


‘community college' and thus a 
transfer of cest out of the 


per Cow . 612,000 


Fairview: transfer of cost to 
‘autonomous! operation as an 


‘agricultural college' due to the 


nature of the Region. 450,000 
A.D.A. Headquarters: 56,000 


$1,983,000 


Education should be integrated throughout the Province 


and agricultural education should be no exception. In 


Chapter 6, and more particularly Chart 6-6, we indicate that 


the Colleges be phased out of the A.D.A. They would then 


come under the jurisdiction of the Alberta Colleges Commission. 
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If all of the Agricultural and Vocational Colleges 
operating budget is removed from the A.D.A., the cost sayv- 


ing is $1,983,000. 


(d) Decrease in Annual Operating Cost of A.D.A. Extension 


Adds 
Alberta Data Bank & #222000 
Extension Communications Group 524,000 
Use of Alberta Extension Centres 00O 


$1,121,000 
Deduct: 


Transfer of Agricultural and 


Vocational Colleges 1,983,000 
Decrease $ §862,000 


(e) Capital Cost of Extension Triumvirate 


The only capital cost involves the Extension Communica- 
tions Group and amounts to $196,000. This would be an A.D.A. 
outlay unless contracted out. In the latter case the outlay 
would be reflected in fees charged by the contractor for use 


of facilities. 


2. REVENUE 


(a) Increase in Annual Operating Revenue of A.D.A. Extension 


Usgemitecs toreA.D.b. $ 208,000 
Uicer speesstor E©.C.G. 262,000 


$ 470,000 


(b) Increase in Alberta Government Revenue 


User fees for A.D.B. $ 208,000 
User fees for E.C.G. 262,000 
User fees for A.E.C. OOO 

$ 845,000 


To the extent that part of this $845,000 comes from 
other government departments, the actual increase in 


Alberta Government revenue may not be the full $845,000. 
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(c) Net Addition to Alberta Government Ex enditure 
St eecrtta bovernment Expenditure 


Cost of Extension Triumvirate $1,121,000 


Revenue from its use by ‘paying 


customers! 845,000 
Net addition $5 276,000 


3- TIMING 

Chart 10-1 pulls together all of our study recommendations 
=—- AeDosA., universities and colleges, farm organizations, and 
agri-business into a total perspective with timing as the common 


mactor. “he Chart is self-explanatory. 
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